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The  Greatest  PUU  on  Earth"  starts  here- 


I.  RULtR-STRAIGHT  LUGS 

come  closer  together  at  shoulders— and 
so  take  wedge-like  bites  that  hold  soil  in 
place— to  give  Goodyear  tires  greater  grip. 


2.  O-P-i-N  C-t-N-r-t-R 

pioneered  by  Goodyear.  Farm 
experience  proves  it  bites  deep¬ 
er,  sharper — pulls  better— when 
combined  with  straight  lugs  I 


3.  LONG  iViN  WEAR 

—  because  Goodyear  straight  lugs  work 
against  the  soil  evenly,  they  wear  evenly, 
roll  smoothly  on  the  road,  wear  longer. 


THERE’S  A  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  GOODYEAR 
TIRE  FOR  EACH  VEHICLE  ON  THE  FARM! 


WHEN  THE  GOING  IS  REALLY  TOUGH- 

when  you  need  extra  traction  in  mud  or  snow— Goodyear 
farm-proved  Super-Sure-Grips  pull  where  other  tires  won't. 
That's  why  year  after  year,  farmers  vote  Sup>er-Sure-Grips 
their  first  choice  tractor  tire  by  an  overwhelming  margin 
—there  is  NO  close  second!  Experience  proves  Goodyears 
pull  better.  If  your  tires  are  losing  their  grip,  better  get  new 
Goodyears  now.  They  cost  you  nothing  extra!  Goodyear, 
Farm  Tire  Dept,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


Trucks,  farm  implements 
and  passenger  cars 
servo  you  better,  more 
economically,  when  they 
roll  on  specially  de¬ 
signed  Goodyear  tires. 
That's  why  more  people 
use  Goodyears  for  more 
purposes  than  any  othei 
tire  on  earth  I 


Sup^r  Surr  fjrip  T.  M.  Th«  GoodyMr  Tire  A  Rubber  Akrun.  Ohio 


FIRST  in  Traction  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear  •  FIRST  in  Popularity! 

good/Itear 

Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


LET'S  NAIL  DOWN 
THE  TOPSOIL 
— if'i  America's 
greatest  treasure. 
Cooperate  with  your 
State  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  program. 


We  th!nl  you'll  like  'IHE  G«ATfST  STOIfY  EVER  TOLD"  -every  Surtdoy-ABC  Radio  Network- THE  GOODYEAR  TELEVISION  PLAYHOUSE-evefy  other  Sunday-NBC  TV  Network 


Try  the  Farmali  Super  C  with  this  McCor¬ 
mick  C-220  planter.  This  planter  can  drop 
kernels  in  various  combinations  for  18  differ¬ 
ent  planting  rotes  to  match  the  fertility  level 
in  any  of  your  fields.  It  check-plants  or  drills 
25  to  30  acres  a  day. 


You  plant  to  fertility  level— fast,  accurately 


See  how  fast . . .  how  accurately . . .  how  easily  you  can  plant ! 

Slip  the  Farmali  Super  C  into  fuel-saving  third  gear  for 
5  mph.  planting.  Nudge  forward  the  Touch-Control  lever 
—  only  a  hand’s  width  from  the  throttle  — to  lower  the 
McCormick  forward-mounted  planter  to  the  desired  depth. 

You  easily  see  the  marker  track  — less  than  a  rod  ahead 
of  the  radiator  cap  — to  drill  winding  contours  or  to  plant 
straight  rows  you  can  cross-cultivate. 

Relax  in  the  cushioned  hydraulic  seat  up  out  of  the  dust. 
Your  hands  and  feet  reach  all  controls  comfortably  because 
the  seat  adjusts  forward  or  backward  to  fit  you! 

The  movement  of  oue  hand  slows  the  engine  and  raises 
the  planting  units.  This  also  releases  the  check-wire  and 
raises  the  marker  automatically.  A  toe-touch  on  the  disc 
brake  pedal,  and  three  quick  turns  of  the  18-inch  steering 
wheel  brings  the  Super  C  around  in  its  tracks,  ready  for  a 
fast  start  on  the  next  two  rows ! 


Try  the  Farmali  Super  C  with  this  McCormick  C-280  cotton 
planter.  See  how  the  combination  hoppers  with  quick-change  bot¬ 
toms  permit  you  to  plant  cotton,  corn,  peanuts  —  most  any  seed  —  on 
beds,  in  furrows,  or  on  the  flat,  and  fertilize  at  the  same  time. 


Ask  your  IH  dealer  to  bring  a  Farmali  Super  C  out  to  your  farm.  Put  it 
through  its  paces  with  one  of  its  matched  McCormick  implements.  Prove  to 
yourself  that  you  can  do  better  work  at  the  wheel  of  a  Farmoll  Super  C  tractor! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Formall  Troctors  .  .  . 
Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers  —  General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


100,000  American  farms  are  better  producers . . . 
thanks  to  Quonset  Quality- Construction 


“Now,  with  a  Quonset  40  x  60,  I  can  do  the  work  that  used  to  take  three 
men,”  says  A.  \V.  Allely,  who  handles  60  cows  and  their  calves,  20  brood 
sows  and  120  pigs  a  year  at  Montezuma,  la.  Before  he  built  his  Quonset, 
the  same  operation  required  two  hired  men  in  addition  to  himself. 

At  feeding  time,  Mr.  Allely  simply  topples 
chopped  hay  into  the  feeding  rack  (see 
diagram  at  left). 

'  j  Silage  is  easily  fed  with  an  overhead  carrier 

from  an  adjoining  silo  which  runs  the  full 
length  of  the  feed  rack. 


Quonset  drying  and  storage 
permits  earlier,  cleaner 
harvest,  better  market  control 
for  W.  R.  Mitcheil, 

Grundy  Center,  lo. 


The  Allely  Quonset  saves  cleaning  time,  because  it  is  post-free.  With 
use  of  a  power  fork  chore  time  is  cut  to  the  bone.  Clear-span  Quonset 
construction  also  makes  it  easier  to  blow  hay  into  the  building. 

Quonset  farm  service  buildings  are  designed  to  work  as  production  tools 
...  to  cut  costs,  cut  chore  time,  and  make  money  for  you.  Find  out  today 
how  you  can  h^ve  all-steel  quality  construction  on  your  farmstead. 

Easily  Financed  with  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan.  It’s  simple  to  finance 
your  barn,  hog  house  or  machinery  shed  with  the  new  Quonset  Purchase 
Plan.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  how. 


"My  fa  rm  machinery  is  easier 
to  service,"  says  Endren  P.  Johnson, 
Huxley,  Iowa,  of  his  Quonset. 


Good'looking,  durable  and 
easy  to  maintoin. 

That's  the  Quonset 
.  .  .  oll-purpose 
form  production  tool. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stron-St«*l  Division  Ecorso,  Dotroit  29,Mich. 


Consu/f  your  authorized  Quonset  Deafer,  a  specialist  in  farm  service  buildings,  or 
write  us  direct  far  complete  information  on  the  Quonset  best  suited  to  your  operotion. 


Here  Are  the  IMPORTANT  POINTS 
to  look  for  Before  You  Buy  Tractor  Tires 


CURVED  AND  TAPERED  BARS 

For  a  sharper  bite  and  deeper  pen* 
etration  .  .  .  greater  drawbar  pull. 


BIGGER,  STRONGER  SHOULDERS 

For  greater  tread  contact,  for  a  bigger 
bite  and  longer  and  more  even  tread 
wear. 


FLARED  TREAD  OPENINGS 

To  prevent  soil  jamming  and  to  per¬ 
mit  easy  soil  release. 


WIDE  FLAT  TREAD 

For  more  biting  edge,  full-width  trac¬ 
tion  and  longer  life. 


BUTTRESSED  POWER  LINKS 

Prevent  excessive  bar  wiping;  elim¬ 
inate  bar-end  body  punching. 


DUAL  SHOCK  PROTECTORS 

Extra  cap  plies  to  absorb  even  the 
most  severe  impacts. 


CHAMPION 
HEAVY  DUTY 
TRUCK  TIRE 

A  new,  rugged,  low- 
priced  tire  that  is  built 
for  all-around  farm  truck 
service. 


Only  with  CHAMPIONS 

DO  YOU  GET  ALL  THESE  IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES— AND  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


C'oj.yritfhl.  The  Ki 


Tijv  A  Rubber  Co. 


We  are  really  building  a  lot  of  Surge 
Milkers  every  day,  but  we  don’t  have 
the  materials  to  build  them  as  fast  as 
you  want  them  installed.  Because  we 
are  building  thousands  of  Surges,  your 

wait  won’t  be  too  long . and . it 

will  pay  you  well  to  wait  a  little  while 
for  a  Surge, 


That’s  because  any  milking  machine 
that  bears  the  Surge  Nameplate  milks 
with  genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  that 
holds  the  teat  cups  down  where  they 
belong. 

If  the  Surge  did  not  do  a  really 
extraordinary  job  of  milking  cows  we 
would  have  plenty  of  Surge  Milkers. 


WO  &  PULL 


Copyright  1$S3,  Bibson  Bros  Co. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO 


It  Will  Pay  You  Well  to  Wait 
a  Little  While  for  a  SURGE! 


2843  West  Nineteenth  CHICAGO  23,  ILLINOIS 

SYRACUSE  •  HOUSTON  •  SACRAMENTO  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  •  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
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COMING  IN  SIMMER 


In  a  small  village  b<-hind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  in  newly  Sovietized  East  Germany, 
a  public  mass  meeting  was  called  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Several  farm  laborers  stood 
up  in  front  of  the  meeting  and  charged 
that  the  two  farmers,  for  whom  they 
were  working,  had  failed  to  deliver  their 
full  quotas  of  wheat  to  the  State.  They 
asked  that  they  be  recognized  as  a  “co¬ 
operative  farm"  and  demanded  that  the 
farms  on  which  they  worked  be  taken 
from  the  farmers  and  given  to  them.  The 
C^ommunist  chairman  of  the  meeting  ap¬ 
proved  their  demand  and  the  land  was 
transferred  to  them.  .\  single  and  simple 
step.  This  sort  of  justice  is  an  everyday 
occurreiu'e  back  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  We 
can't  tell  you  much  more  about  the 
story  that  will  appear  in  our  Summer 
issue  but  it  will  answer  your  question, 
“What  Would  It  Be  Like  to  Farm  in 
a  Clommunist  Country?" 

Soon  it  will  be  fair  time.  We  ha\e 
gathered  togetlu-r  the  personal  exper¬ 
iences  of  some  of  the  best  show  men  in 
the  country  for  you,  with  their  tips, 
fertling  schedules  and  handling  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  story  “How  To  Win  a  Blue 
Ribbon." 

Does  a  silo  have  to  be  built  out  of 
concrete  or  steel  to  do  a  good  job?  Some 
farmers  swear  by  and  some  at  pit  silos 
and  now  there  is  anoth»'r  type  being  used 

the  Held  silo.  It  may  look  like  an  In- 
tlian  mound  after  you  Hnish  it,  but  it  is 
a  quick  and  ini'xpensive  way  to  store  en¬ 
silage.  It  isn't  perfect,  though,  and  we'll 
bring  you  the  exp»'riences  of  people  who 
have  used  field  silos. 

In  N'ermont,  where  feed  and  hay  arc 
scarce,  they  don't  waste  much  even  on 
their  good  cows.  Cesaire  LaCoste,  the 
herdsman  of  Brigham  Farms  at  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  N’ermont,  has  worked  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  cows  so  that  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  1,000  pounds  more  milk  per  year. 
'Fhis  is  a  story  that  everyone  who  pro¬ 
duces  milk  will  want  to  read. 

For  livestock  men  F'arm  Qlartkrly 
will  bring  helpful  articles  on  preventing 
shipping  fever  and  the  control  of  screw 
worms.  “'Failored  Pastures”  gives  special 
mixtures  for  every  kind  of  farm  animals. 
'Fhey  do  better  on  pastures  with  the  right 
grass  and  legume. 

If  you  had  trouble  getting  the  milk 
and  feed  trucks  over  your  lane  this 
Spring  during  the  wet  weather,  you  will 
want  to  plan  on  improving  the  half  mde 
stretch  out  to  the  state  highway.  “Build¬ 
ing  a  Lane  Right”  will  tell  you  how. 

“Pickling  Pickles”  with  the  recipes 
that  Grandma  used  to  use  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  Farm  Home  section  and 
there  will  be  a  delightful  article  on  “Kiss- 
in’  Bridges”  which,  Grandma  will  tell 
you,  were  the  old  fashioned  covered  brid¬ 
ges  across  the  creeks  and  rivers. 
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B.E  Goodridfn'f.r 

Better  on  paper— best 
on  the  wheel 


eojmuii  me  u/toensi 


Only  BFG  gives  you  all  these  features 


Here’s  why  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires 
save  you  time  in  the  field 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  hour  after  hour  of  working 
time  when  your  tractor  rolls  on  powerful 
B.  F.  Goodrich  tires.  Just  as  a  round-pointed 
shovel  (left  top)  bites  into  the  soil  easily,  so 
rounded-profile  Power-Curve  tires  penetrate  bet¬ 
ter,  give  you  full  shoulder-to-shoulder  traction 
in  reverse  or  forward. 

Tires  with  a  flat  profile,  like  the  square-pointed 
shovel,  require  greater  pressure  to  dig  into  the 
soil,  actually  push  dirt  ahead. 

Arrowhead  Power-Curve  cleats  take  a  sharp, 
deep  bite  into  the  soil.  Result:  greater  drawbar- 
pull.  And  because  the  cleats  are  evenly  spaced 
from  center  to  shoulder,  dirt  falls  from  the  open 
channels.  No  dirt-clogged,  spinning  wheels  to 
waste  time,  burn  up  fuel.  Every  turn  of  a  Power- 
Curve  tire  counts  for  maximum  traction  and  pull. 

Compare  the  leading  tires.  On  every  count 
you’ll  be  hours  and  dollars  ahead  with  power- 
packed  Power-Curve  tires.  See  them  at  your 
B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer’s  store.  His  address  is  listed 
under  Tires  in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  your  phone 
bqok.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


TUNE  IN 

the  Burns  &  Allen  Show 
CBS — TV,  Thurs.  Evenings 
8:00  PM  —  E.S.T. 


Always  specify  B.  F.  Goodrich  fires 
when  ordering  new  equipment 


BFG 

TIRE 

A 

TIRE 

B 

TIRE 

c 

ROUNDED  PROFILE... for  easier 
rolling  and  better  penetration 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

OPEN-CENTER  TREAD... 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

cleans  easily 

EXTRA-HIGH  CENTER... 
for  greater  tractian 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

ARROWHEAD  CLEATS  . . . 
bite  beHer— don't  roll  bock 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

EXTRA  RUBBER  IN  CENTER... 
for  longer  life 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

CURVED  CLEATS... 
prevent  bending 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 
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^  I  ^here  are  two  critical  nutritional  periods  in  the 
life  cycle  of  pigs.  First,  gestation  and  lactation; 
second,  the  period  when  pigs  start  eating  until  they 
reach  approximately  100  pounds.  It  is  during  this 
time  that  close  attention  must  be  given  to  the  feeding 
program  if  pigs  are  to  be  healthy  and  reach  market 
finish  in  jig  time. 

Seagram  Solubles,  rich  in  proteins,  minerals,  and  B- 
vitamins,  contribute  the  important  growth  promoting 
factors  necessary  in  a  well-balanced  feeding  program. 

Feed  dealers  know  this  and  rely  on  Seagram  Solubles 
to  enrich  the  feeds  they  sell,  so  that  their  customers 
can  get  top  prices  for  their  livestock. 


Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Louisville  1.  Kentucky 
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...any  boy  who  drives 
a  tractor  can  operate  a  Gehl 
Forage  Harvester.  Many  own- 
ers  let  their  teen-agers  run  the 
outfit,  and  sometimes  they  do  custom- 
work  for  neighbors.  This  simplicity  of  operation, 
known  to  all  Gehl  Chopi>er  owners,  indicates  the 
smart,  practical,  experienced  engineering  in  every 
part  of  the  Gehl.  Built  by  specialists  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  feed  choppers  for  over  half  a  century,  the 
Gehl  works  better,  lasts  longer. 

There’s  a  big  difference  in  Forage  Harvesters. 
The  Gehl  chopping  mechanism  follows  the  basic 
principle  so  successfully  used  in  Gehl  Silo  Fillers, 
famous  for  years.  Clean,  fast,  uniform  chopping 
that  makes  better  feed  .  .  .  silage  that  packs  well, 
keeps  better,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  Gehl  leader¬ 
ship  in  Forage  Harvesters  year  after  year. 

Find  out  why  Gehl  has  sold  more  Forage 
Harvesters  than  any  other  independent  manu¬ 
facturer.  Talk  to  Gehl  owners ...  visit  your  dealer. 


PRONOUNCE  IT  "GALE 


Get  the  facts  about  "GRASSLAND"  FARMING  free! 

Send  for  new  free  book:  “Streamlined 
Methods  of  Harvesting  Hay  and  Making 
Tell*  how  to  store  in  stacks, 


The  GEHL  Mower- Bar  Attachment  is  making  a 
hit  everywhere!  With  a  five-foot  swath,  it  cuts  standing 
crops  from  short  Alfalfa  to  tall  Sudan  and  Sorghum,  chops 
and  blows  it  into  wagon  .  .  .  clearing  the  field  in  one  opera¬ 
tion,  saving  sweat,  back-breaking  labor  and  time.  Helps 
you  beat  the  man  shortage  and  the  weather. 

QUICK  CHANGE-OVER  for  3-way  Harvesting 

From  the  Mower-Bar,  you  can  change  quickly  to  the 
Hay  Pickup  or  Row-Crop  Attachment.  Your  choice  of 
engine  power  or  power  take-off  from  tractor. 


Grass  Silage.  _ 

trench  silos,  top-of-ground,  or  regular  silos 
. . .  who  should  go  to  grass  farming  ... 
when  to  sow  or  plant . . .  when  to  cut 
. . .  how  short  to  cut,  and  scores  of  other  important  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  show  you  how  others  are  making  more 
money  with  “grass  silage." 


A  SAFE,  STRONG  START 


f«r  PIGS:  Cr«‘f|>-f«*fd  I'ail  C'lirler  to  push  pigs 

::<(lllirsiiig  or  on  so\«'s  milk  ri'placfr)  IVom  2  v«€‘eks  to 
Ihs.  in  a  hiirr>.  Helps  make  runty  pigs  thrifty, 
IMMrmal  pigs  thriftier.  l)o«‘s  so  mueh — eosts  so  little! 
fir  CALVES:  Fe<>d  ^ayne  Calf  Starter  for  qiiiek,  uni- 
fdfni  start  at  suhstantinl  milk  saviniis.  A  highly- 
f^tilie<l  f<‘ed  to  hiiild  higger  ealves  at  4  months, 
r^<ly  for  earlier  breeding.  Kvery  hite  is  halaneed! 

TURKEY  POULTS:  Feed  high-energy,  lo>^ -fiber,  289c 
VTayiie  Turkey  Starter  (fortified  c»ith  3-Nitro)  for 
i^rly,  lo\«-eost  gains. 

ill  llaviie  Poultry  nml  Turkey  Fee<ls  named 
ahore  fire  availahle  in  KRI  A/.S'  (^kritmhlized 
mash)  form.  KRI  MS  reduce  waste:  are  easier, 

,  cleaner  to  feed;  birds  actually  /lain  more! 

in  time!  See  your  Uayne  Feed  Dealer  AfHf  / 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

iKCculiv*  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III.  •  Sorvico  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Ind. 


Now  .  .  .  you  can  gel  all  the  urttwth  potential  of 
your  young  stoek  .  .  .  safely,  eeon«>mieall> ,  tpiiekly 
.  .  .  with  (Jiant  Feed  Power — ereat<‘d  for  >ou  h> 
^ayne  Keseareh  thru  exelusive  blends  and  halanees 
of  195.3  Power  Iniireilients!  .Vntihioties;  A  itamin  11-12; 
.3-Nitro;  B-Comple\  \  itamins;  'Traee  .Minerals;  Sar¬ 
dine  Oil;  I)-.Vel ivated  .Vninial  Sterol;  KilM>lla\in; 
Caleiiim  Pantothenat<‘  and  many  others  in  eorreet, 
high-poteney  proportions. 

For  REPLACEMENT  CHICKS:  Feed  ^ayne  Chiek  Starter 

for  reniarkably/a.sf  sirowth  and  halam'ed  hoily  devel¬ 
opment.  Builds  rugged  pullets  with  sturdy  hotlies 
ami  digestive  systems  geared  for  heavy  early  laving. 

For  BROILER  CHICKS:  Feed  high  -efiieieney  ^avne 
Koeket  Broiler,  gel  meaty,  premium  finish  birds  with 
minimum  feed,  time  and  work.  Pow  erfiil  ingredi<*nts, 
ineluding  .3-Nitro,  assure  bright  eonihs,  lustrous 
skin,  golden  shanks. 


N  j 
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DEKALB  SEED  CORN 

and 

DEKALB  CHIX 

mean  BETTER  LIVING 
-for  yoLy 


Your  farm  is  LIFE.  And,  what  you  put 
into  it,  and  what  you  get  out,  can  mean 
Better  Living.  DeKalb’s  two  quality 
products— Seed  Corn  and  Chix,  are  designed 
to  help  you  make  the  most  from  your 
land  and  your  labor.  And  DeKalb’s  steady 
growth  can  be  traced  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  goal.  Years  of  experience  proves 
the  correctness  of  the  saying  “You  get  what 
you  pay  for.”  So,  put  into  your  farm  the  best 
that  money  can  buy.  Isn’t  that  the  surest  way  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  it? 

BL'Y  DEPEyOADLE  DEKALB 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

K-K,  Commfdol  Producvri  t  Dittribitiors  of  DoKolb  Sood  Com  and  OoKcrfb  Chix 


rj 
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GET  A  SHOWDOWN 
DEMONSTRATION 

ef  Ihe  FAR  MORE  POWERFUL 


FERGUSON  "30” 


* 


Whatever  the  power  rating,  whatever  the  size,  whatever  the  performance 
you  expect  from  your  next  tractor  .  .  .  insist  on  seeing  before  you  buy. 
Here’s  a  suggestion  . . . 

Call  your  Ferguson  Dealer  first! 

Ask  him  to  bring  a  Ferguson  "30”  to  your  farm  for  a  Showdown  Demon¬ 
stration.  Pick  real  tough  jobs  .  .  .  especially  those  that  have  given  you 
trouble  with  your  present  tractor. 

Match  your  present  tractor,  or  any  other  tractor,  job  for  job,  feature  for 
feature  with  the  Ferguson  "30”.  Your  search  for  the  best  of  all  tractors  for 
your  farm  will  end  right  there. 

Your  friendly  Ferguson  Dealer  will  be  happy  to  bring  a  truckload  of 
Ferguson  Implements  along  with  "the  world’s  most  copied  tractor”  when 
he  visits  your  farm.  He’ll  match  the  Ferguson  "30”  against  all  comers  and 
give  you  a  Showdown  Demonstration  of  power,  p>erformance,  and  versa¬ 
tility  . . .  yes,  of  plain  dollars-and-cents  value  . . .  like  you  never  saw  before! 

^  •  Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  Showdown 

-  proof  of  unmatched  performance  on  .  .  . 

’  MOLDBOARD  PLOWING  ROTARY  HOEING  HARROWING 

*  DISC  PLANTING  WOOD-LOT  SAWING  LOADING-SPREAI 

'  FIELD  TILLING  MIDDLEBUSTING  ROW-CROP  CULT 

SUBSOILING 


ROTARY  HOEING 
WOOD-LOT  SAWING 
MIDDLEBUSTING 
MOWING 


in  power 
in  performance 
*  in  economy 


Get  your  free  copy  of  "How 
to  Buy  a  Tractor"  from  your 
friendly  Ferguson  Dealer. 


HARROWING 
LOADING-SPREADING 
ROW-CROP  CULTIVATING 
SIDE-DELIVERY  RAKING 


PLANTING 

DITCHING 

TERRACING 

HAULING 


J 


©1963  ur.  lae. 


Artificial  Insemination  and 
Beef  Cattle 

Sirs: 

I  would  like  to  know  the  status  of  artificialK 
inseminating  registered  beef  cows.  I  have  been 
infoniied  that  the  offspring  cannot  be  regis¬ 
tered.  Would  you  give  me  your  opinion  on 
this? 

C’.ambridge,  New  York 

Howard  H.  Romack,  M.D. 


In  tractors 


Here  are  the  pertinent  excerpts  from  rules 
of  the  major  beef  associations : 

Hereford  calves  .  .  .  are  not  eligible  .  .  . 
except  where  the  sire  and  dam  of  the  calf  were 
in  the  recorded  ownership  of  the  same  herd  at 
the  time  the  calf  was  sired. 

The  .Aberdeen  Angus  breeder  must  be  the 
owner  of  the  cow  and  the  bull,  not  to  exceed 
three  co-owners  on  the  bull,  at  the  time  of 
service. 

.A  .Shorthorn  calf  may  be  registered  when  the 
request  is  accompanied  by  (I)  a  certificate 
(secured  from  the  Association)  from  the  owner 
of  the  bull  identifying  the  bull  and  the  con¬ 
tainer  in  which  the  semen  was  placed  and  (2) 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  owner  of  the  cow 
and  by  tbe  technician  or  veterinarian  which 
identifies  the  bull  and  tbe  container  in  wbicb 
tbe  semen  was  placed  and  the  inseminated  cow. 
In  the  case  where  both  cow  and  bull  are 
owned  by  the  same  person,  no  certificates  are 
neccssarv. 


In  trucks 


Bull  Control  With  .A  Chain 

Sirs: 

Since  I  am  the  man  leading  the  bull,  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Josef  Polacek  in  the  Winter  issue  in  which  he 
criticized  us  for  not  using  a  staff.  I  have  han¬ 
dled  bulls  since  I  was  fourteen  years  old  and 
not  once  would  1  have  considered  leading  a 
bull  with  a  chain  until  I  came  to  COB.A  (Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  Breeding  .Association).  In  amaze¬ 
ment,  I  found  that  most  bulls  become  consider¬ 
ably  calmer  when  used  for  producing  semen. 

I  am  around  the  bulls  all  day  lorn;,  tendini; 
to  them  and  very  seldom  use  anythinir  but  the 
chain  you  saw  in  the  picture,  except  in  unusual 
cases  calling  for  different  treatment.  In  hand¬ 
ling  the  bulls  every  day,  I  have  become  very 
sensitive  to  the  touch  of  the  chain  and  a  misbe¬ 
havior  on  the  part  of  a  bull  is  corrected  by  a 
slight  whiplike  action  from  the  end  of  the 
chain  to  the  nose  ring.  When  a  bull  eets  out 
of  hand,  it  is  just  as  dangerous  with  one  or 
two  men  leading  him.  Through  my  experience, 
I  find  more  control  over  the  bull  with  a  t  hain 
than  with  a  staff.  Here  at  COB.A  wi-  have 
various  safety  measures  for  handling  bulls  in 
close  quarters  and  are  continually  lookinu  for 
safe  and  efficient  means  to  handle  them. 


In  cars 


periods  and  assures  sustained 
power  and  positive  oil  control  for 
thousands  of  extra  miles.  And  2-in- 
1  is  the  only  set  that  offers  a  choice 
of  spring  pressures  to  meet  every 
condition  of  cylinder  wear. 

# 

For  new  engine  life,  immediately  re¬ 
sponsive  power  and  new  oil  econ¬ 
omy,  install  Perfect  Circle’s  new 
2-in-l  Chrome  Piston  Ring  Set  on 
your  next  re-ring  job.  Perfect  Circle 
Corporation,  Hagerstown,  I  nd.;  The 
Perfect  Circle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


Now  you  can  obtain  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  any  overhauled  engine . . . 
with  Perfect  Circle’s  new  2-in-l 
Chrome  Piston  Ring  Set! 

Perfect  Circle’s  new  2-in-l  Chrome 
Piston  Ring  Set  has  established  a 
new  high  standard  of  piston  ring 
performance.  It  is  the  truly  modern 
set  that  seals  compression,  seals 
oil— for  over  twice  as  long  as  ordi¬ 
nary  sets!  Solid  chrome  plating  on 
both  the  oil  and  top  compression 
rings  eliminates  tedious  break-in 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Herdsman 


How  To  Make  A  Ciadget 

Sirs: 

I  would  enjoy  a  section  on  home-made 
gadgets.  For  instance:  I  fann  a  field  which  is 
almost  a  half  mile  across  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  a  marker  placed  at  one  end  of  the  field 
when  laying  off  your  lands  in  plowing  or  disc- 
{Continued  on  patie  151) 
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The  Standard  of  Comparison 


CASE  PRESENTS 

The  Newest  of 
Modem  TVactors 

•  LOW  SEAT 

•  LOW  PLATFORM 

•  FULL  CROP  CLEARANCE 


low  seat.  Handy  to  get  on, 
handy  to  controls,  handy  to  watch 
your  work. 


Low  platform.  Just  a  step 
from  the  ground.  Yet  full  crop 
clearance  for  cultivation. 


Side  entrance  ahead  of  fen< 
der.  No  need  to  climb  over  rear* 
mounted  implements. 


Low  profile.  Tail-pipe  ex¬ 
haust  and  low  air  intake  optional, 
as  shown  at  left. 


Low  center  of  gravity.  Un¬ 
usual  stability  for  operation  on  side 
hills. 


Cultivate  up-front,  or  be¬ 
hind  with  Eagle  Hitch  mounting 
of  sweeps  or  shovels. 


Adjustable  tread  front  and 
rear  for  wide  range  of  row  spacing. 


One-minute  hook-up  sitting 
down.  Mount  many  Eagle  Hitch  im¬ 
plements  without  gettin^)ff  trac¬ 
tor  seat.  A  Jm 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  —  See  the  full 
pictorial  story  of  Eagle  flitch  Farming 
—  all  the  ways  it  speeds  and  lightens 
yt)ur  work,  just. how  its  several  fea- 
tures  work,  how  it  makes  your  farming 
more  productive.  Free  with  coupon. 


You  never  before  saw  a  tractor  so  easy  to  get  on 
and  off  as  this  new  low-profile  model  in  the 
Case  2-plow  ’’VA”  Series.  You  just  step  on  the 
roomy  platform  and  settle  into  the  low  "body¬ 
guard”  seat,  suspended  on  torsional  rubber 
springs  for  comfortable  all-day  riding. 

Like  all  Eagle  Hitch  Tractors  . . .  three  sizes  and 
15  models  . . .  this  new  low-seater  gives  you  shock- 
free  steering.  Constant  Hydraulic  Control,  a 
heavy-duty  high-torque  engine  with  lugging  pow¬ 
er  for  hard  pulls.  You  save  hundreds  of  motions 
every  day,  take  less  time  to  hook  up  get  to  the 
job,  get  more  productise  time  in  the  field.  See  it, 
first  chance,  at  your  Case  dealer’s  —  arrange  for 
a  personal  demonstration. 


MAIL  CpUPON  FOR  YOUR  COPY 

1^^  .  For  "What  is  Eaale  Hitch  Farming.’'  also  catalog 
or  folders,  mark  here  or  write  in  margin  any  siae 
tractor,  any  kind  of  implement  or  machine  that 
interestsyou.J.l.  Case  Co..  Dept. 040. Kactoe.  Wit. 

HBm  Eagle  Hitch  Tractors 

HHI  □  Low-seat  2-ptow  □  Eagle  Hkch 

Tnctor  Implements 

Mm  °  ^  D  Manure  Spreaders/ 

SSl  □  }-plow  "DC’  o  4-5  plow  "tA** 

Oatfsil  Tractor  Tractor 


Post  office 


KANSAS  CKY.  MO 


Kithinend,  Colif. 
Minneopolit,  Minn 


lirminghom,  Aio 
Oolftburf,  III. 


Oil  EQUIPMENT  —  STEEl  lUILDINCS 
FAKM  EOUIPMENT-CIEANEKS  EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL  PRODUCTS 


Cover:  Color  Photo-micrograph 
by  R.  F.  Carter, 

Black  and  \Vhite  by  Joe  M  unroe 

5 — Bureau  of  Reclamation.  12 — Grant  Cannon, 
14 — A1  Monner.  15 — Lew  Merriin.  16 — David 
W.  Corson.  18 — Joe  Munroe.  20 — Maxilume 
Company.  32 — Fred  Knoop.  35 — Holding, 
Kalamazoo  Gazette.  36  and  37 — Monjonnier 
Corp.  38 — Diagram,  Robert  Smith.  39 — Fred 
Knoop;  Monjonnier  Corp.;  Kazik  Pazovski. 
40 — American  Cyanamide  Company.  41 — P’rcd 
Knoop;  Joe  Munroe;  George  Laycock.  42 — 
George  R.  Hoxie.  43 — Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice.  44  and  45 — Hercules  Powder  Company. 
46 — Table,  Purdue  University;  George  R. 
Hoxie.  47 — Hercules  Powder  Clompany.  48 — 
Joe  Munroe.  49^ — Chester  White  Swine  Record 
.Association;  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Associa¬ 
tion;  Mala,  Pix,  Inc.;  USD.\.  50 — R.  J.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis;  Herbert  McLaughlin.  51 — R.  J.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis.  52  and  53 — Kazik  Pazovski.  54 — 
Charles  R.  Koch.  55 — Ferenc  Berko.  56  and 
57 — Jo«‘  Munroe.  58  and  59 — Fred  Knoop. 
60  and  61 — Table,  Dr.  Orville  Bentley,  Dr. 
Earl  Klosterman:  Joe  Munroe.  62 — Kazik 
Pazovski.  63 — USD.A.  64 — Joe  Munroe.  66 
through  71 — Joe  Munroe.  75— Farm  Home 
Cover  by  Fred  Knoop.  76 — Ferenc  Berko.  77 — 
Drawing,  Charles  Harper.  78  through  81  — 
Kazik  Pazovski.  82 — Fred  Knoop.  83-  Kazik 
Pazovski.  84  and  85 — Drawings,  Charles  Harper. 
85 — Kazik  Pazovski.  90 — Kazik  Pazovski.  92 — 
George  Laycock.  94  and  96 — Joe  Munroe. 
97 — Kazik  Pazovski.  101  and  102 — Kazik 
Pazovski.  106 — Kraft  Foods  Company.  108 — 
Kazik  Pazovski.  109 — Joe  Munroe.  110 — .\llis 
Chalmers.  Ill — Joe  Munroe.  112 — .American 
.Agricultural  Chemical  Company.  1 1 4—  Kazik 
Pazovski.  118 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  121  —  Kazik 
Pazovski.  125 — Fred  Knoop.  127 — Hercules 
Powder  Company.  129 — Joe  Munroe.  137  and 
138 — USD.A.  147 — .American  Hereford  .Asso- 


Save  Time -Put  More  Chores 
Under  One  Butler  Building  Roof 


You’ll  be  amazed  to  see  how  much  time  .  .  .  and 
money  .  .  .  you  save  when  you  put  more  of  the  things  that 
require  daily  chores  under  one  sturdy  Butler  Building  roof. 

For  instance,  your  Butler  Building  could  serve  you  as 
a  nachine  shed,  a  garage,  overhead  granary  and  a  hog 
house  all  at  the  same  time.  That’s  how  a  farmer  in  Wis¬ 
consin  uses  his.  He  also  writes  that,  "I  decided  on  a  Butler 
Building  because  I  wanted  a  fire-safe  building  that  would 
never  need  paint  or  repairs.” 

That’s  what  you  get  with  a  Butler  Building.  Many 
other  benefits,  too!  They’re  up  and  ready  to  use  in  a  hurry 
.  .  .  vermin  and  rodent-proof  .  .  .  weather-tight  .  .  .  wind- 
resistant  . . .  built  to  last!  You  have  a  choice  of  galvanized 
or  aluminum  covering. 

Thinking  of  a  new  farm  building?  See  your  Butler 
Building  dealer  soon  ...  or  mail  coupon  right  now! 


Straight  Sidewalls  .  .  . 

Get  All  the  Space  You  Pay  For 


For  prompt  reply,  addreia  ollice  nearest  you: 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
978A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  California 

Please  send  me  name  of  my  nearest  Butler  dealer  and  com¬ 
plete  information  on  Butler  Buildings. 


DO  YOU  likf:  pictures? 

Subscribers  to  Farm  Quarterly,  as  well  as 
advertisers  or  people  in  the  trade,  are  invited, 
when  passing  through  Cincinnati,  to  stop  in  at 
our  offices,  22  East  12th  Street,  and  look 
through  our  photographic  files.  There  are  about 
15,000  pictures  filed  by  subject.  If  you  sec 
something  you  like,  we  can  arrange  with  the 
photographer  for  you  to  have  it  in  a  11  x  14 
print,  suitable  for  framing  in  your  home ;  or 
for  using  in  company  house  organs  or  catalogues. 


.  F.  D. 

.  O. 

Slot* 

14 


The  Dairy  Barn 


Block  Evcr>-  lanncr  who  has  been  bat- 

That  tered  and  bruised  by  a  cloven 

Kick  hoof  or  had  his  milk  bucket  or 
milking  machine  banged  and 
dented  by  the  same  near-lethal  hoof,  has 
taken  an  interest  in  trying  to  develop  a 
positive  cure  for  kicking.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  the  practice  to  loosely  anchor 
the  cow’s  right  hind  foot  to  the  left  wall 
of  the  stall  with  a  short  length  of  rope. 
In  America  we  have  followed  the  practice 
of  treating  all  cows  as  innocent  of  this 
malicious  habit  until  proved  guilty.  Here 
we  have  concentrated  on  treating  just  the 
kickers.  One  standard  way  has  been  to  tie 
a  rope  to  the  right  leg  and  toss  the  other 
end  over  a  beam,  pulling  the  leg  back¬ 
ward  and  upward  until  only  the  tips  of 
the  toes  remained  on  the  ground  for  bal¬ 
ance.  The  trouble  here  was  that  a  lurch 
or  slip  on  the  part  of  the  cow  might  dis¬ 
locate  or  even  break  her  leg  —  which 
seems  a  little  drastic  even  to  a  man  who 
has  been  kicked.  Another  method  is  to 
tie  on  a  figure  8  hobbles  just  above  the 
hock,  fastening  the  two  legs  together.  This 
is  fine,  if  you  wrap  around  the  rope  with¬ 
out  being  rapped  with  a  hoof,  though  it, 
too,  impairs  the  cow’s  balance.  Chain  hob¬ 
bles  have  been  devised  which  are  easier 
to  apply  and  do  the  same  sort  of  job. 
Some  hard-headed,  strong-minded  hand 
milkers  have  claimed  that  they  can  efTec- 
ti\ely  stop  a  cow  from  raising  her  right 
leg  by  buriying  their  heads  in  her  flank 
when  they  milk. 


ROPED  LEGS  stop  kicking,  but 
roping  ain’t  easy. 


A  new  gadget  on  the  market  follows 
this  flank  pressure  system.  This  new  de¬ 
vice,  manufactured  by  the  Pride  Hybrid 
Co.  of  Glen  Haven,  Wisconsin,  is  in  the 
form  of  an  adjustable  yoke  which  fits  over 
the  back  and  applies  pressure  on  each 
flank  using  a  wooden  block  instead  of  the 
milker’s  head  to  fit  the  flank.  VV’ith  the 
yoke  in  place,  the  cow  can  move  her  legs 


Handle  Grain  Faster... Store  it  Safer 
with  Butler  Augers  and  Grain  Bins 


You  get  faster,  more  efficient  grain  handling  .  .  . 
safer,  more  profitable  storage  .  .  .  when  you  put  Butler 
Auger  Loaders  and  Grain  Bins  to  work  on  your  farm. 

More  farmers  use  Butler  Grain  Bins  than  any  other 
make  because  these  safe,  sturdy,  all-steel  Bins  are  just  what 
they  need  to  hold  and  protect  their  grain  for  bigger 
profits.  Low  initial  cost  .  .  .  fast,  easy  erection  .  .  .  long 
maintenance-free  service  over  the  years — all  prove  the 
economy  of  Butler  Bins. 

Butler  Aeration  Equipment  is  also  available  to  help 
you  reduce  temperature  and  moisture  in  farm  stored  grain. 

You  can  save  backbreaking  hours  of  work  yet  handle 
your  harvest  faster,  more  efficiently,  when  you  use  Butler 
Auger  Loaders.  Balanced  for  easy,  one-man  operation, 
rugged  Butler  Augers  are  built  to  stand  up  under  heavy, 
year-round  use.  All  five  sizes  (16'  up  to  41')  of  Butler 
Augers  have  adjustable  discharge  height  and  can  be 
powered  by  either  gas  engine  or  electric  motor.  You  can 
be  sure  Butler  Augers  will  satisfy  your  individual  require-, 
ments  for  easy,  efficient  grain  handling. 

Get  All  the  Facts  on  Butler  Farm  Equipment 
Mail  Coupon  Today 


For  prompt  reply,  address  olHce  nearest  you; 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
978A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneai>oIis  14,  Minnesota 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  California 

Please  send  me  complete  informations  on  the  following 
Butler  Farm  Products:  □  Grain  Bins  □  Auger  Loaders 
□  Stock  Tanks  □  Hog  Feeders  □  Hog  Troughs 
Q  Feed  Pans  O  Aeration  Equipment 


Norn*  . 
*.  F.  D. 
P.  O.  _ 


.Slat*. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

Sirmtnghom,  Alo  ~  Kichmord.  ColiT 
GolesOurg,  Ml.  —  Mmneopolis.  Minn 


oil  EQUIPMfNI  -  SIEEl  lUllOlH&S 
FARM  EOUIPMENT-CIEANERS  EQUIPMENT 


special  products 
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ilU 


A  wooden  platform  extending  beyond  tail¬ 
gate  and  a  3"  pole  nailed  to  it  just  ahead  of 
the  tail-gate  speeds  unloading  from  your 


trucks  in  this  simple  teeter-totter  system. 


SPARK 

PLUGS 


0  Properly  Cleaned  and  Gapped  Spark  Plugs 
^5^  Assure  Best  Performance . . . 


Keeping  your  spark  plugs  properly  cleaned 
and  gapped  can  save  you  time  and  bother. 
Dirty  spark  plugs  waste  gas — impair  perform¬ 
ance.  It's  smart  to  keep  an 
extra  set  of  spark  plugs  ready 
i  at  all  times.  Let  your  near- 
Auto-Lite  Spark  Plug 
J  Dealer  service  your  sets  regu- 

larly  —  he  has  the  proper  tools 
equipment. 


Auto-LHe  Transport  Spark  Plugs  Give  Quick  Starts 
—  Gets  Economy — Unsurpassed  Performance 

For  quick  starts  .  .  .  for  gas  savings  all  day  long  .  .  .  for 
top  performance  whether  you're  hauling  chicken  feed  or 
pulling  stumps,  replace  worn  plugs  with  Auto-Lite  Transport 
Spark  Plugs.  This  plug  gives  you  a  wide  heat  range  that  means 
lower  cost  per  acre  or  mile  of  spark  plug  operation  .  .  .  plus 
these  outstanding  features: 

ir  AIRCRAFT  TYPE  INSULATOR  —  offers  moximum  re-  d 

sistonce  to  heat  and  reduces  fouling. 
it  HEAVY  ELECTRODES  —  give  long  gap  life  which 
contributes  to  low  service  costs  by  requiring  less 
pN  frequent  gapping. 

i  ^  ir  RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION  —  especially  suitable  for 
the  most  severe  form  operation. 

.4uto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs  are  specified 
as  original  equipment  on  many  of  America’s 
^  finest  trucks  and  tractors.  Sec  your  Auto>Lite 
Spark  Plug  Dealer  the  next  time  you’re  in  town. 

Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs  —  Patented  U.S.A. 


TUNE  IN  "SUSPENSE!”  ...  CBS  RADIO  MONDAYS  ...  CBS  TELEVISION  TUESDAYS 


enough  to  keep  her  balance,  but  she  ean’t 
wind  up  for  a  swift  kick. 

.\  home-made  device  for  aeeomplishing 
much  the  same  thing  can  be  rigged  with 
a  length  of  quarter-inch  rope  with  a  metal 
eye  splice  in  one  end.  The  animal’s  body 
is  circled  by  the  rope  so  that  the  rope 
passes  just  in  front  of  the  udder  and 
across  the  flanks  and  the  loop  is  tightened 
with  the  splice  over  the  spine.  The  free 
end  is  then  knotted.  If  the  cow  attempts 
to  kick,  splice  and  knot  which  arc  both 
over  the  spine  will  cause  her  enough  pain 
to  make  her  think  again. 


LADIES  .ACQUIRE  RI.N'GS  for  ihcir  fingers 
and  under  their  eyes  as  they  grow  older  ; 
cows  get  them  on  their  horns. 


Rings  on  In  his  new  book,  A  Veter- 
A  inary  Handbook  for  Cat- 

Cow's  Horn  tlemen,  which  is  rc\icwcd 
on  page  18  of  this  issue, 
Dr.  J.  \V.  Bailey  tells  how  to  use  the  cow’s 
horn  to  find  her  age  and  her  breeding 
efficiency.  Because  the  cow’s  horns  natu¬ 
rally  grow  thicker  and  heavier  for  some 
time  before  and  after  calving,  rings  are 
formed.  If  these  rings  are  evenly  spaced 
you  can  usually  count  on  her  having  had 
a  calf  a  year  and  figure  her  age  from  the 
rings.  When  the  rings  are  wide  spaced  and 
uneven,  you  can  figure  that  she  has  had 
some  serious  breeding  trouble  and  that 
she  will  probably  continue  to  run  into 
such  difficulties.  This  is  but  one  item  of 
many  in  a  chapter  on  practical  pointers 
for  cow  owners  in  the  book. 

Lights  Waldo  Groesbcck’s  loafing 

That  barn  glows  all  night  with  an 

Kill  Germs  unearthly  purple  light,  but 
the  cows  inside  don’t  mind 
— their  colds  have  be(‘n  cured,  none  of 
them  have  caught  new  ones,  and  they 
don’t  e\en  itch  any  more.  A  few  weeks 
ago  Groesbcck  called  in  his  veterinarian 
to  sec  what  he  could  do  about  an  epidemic 
of  colds  which  had  run  through  his  herd, 
rhe  colds  were  found  to  be  less  serious 
(Continued  on  page  150) 


^  MOST  ADVANCED  HYDRAULIC 
SYSTEM  IN  ANY  TRACTOR 

Live-Action  with  Hy-Trol 

^  EXTRA  POWER... With  Great 
New  "Red  Tiger*  Engine  . . . 

Ford's  Greatest  Tractor  Engine 

^  NEW  LIVE  PTO* 

^  A  BIGGER,  HEAVIER,  MORE 
RUGGED  TRACTOR 

if  A  NEW  HIGH  IN  COMFORT, 
CONVENIENCE,  SAFETY 

i  And  a 

LOW  FORD  PRICE,  too 

*Sold  S»parat0ly 


GoMen  •JuAilee  model 


\ou  must  see  this  new  Ford  Golden  Jubilee  Model 
before  you  can  believe  that  so  much  quality  and  value 
can  be  packed  into  a  tractor,  at  so  low  a  price. 

Here  is  the  latest  and  finest  product  of  Ford  Tractor 
engineering  experience  that  dates  from  the  beginnings 
of  this  century.  Here  are  the  results  of  knowledge 
gained  in  building  over  two  million  tractors,  backed 
by  years  of  field  testing. 

Here,  in  short,  is  the  most  modern  tractor  on  today’s 
market.  It  is  the  most  advanced  in  overall  engineering 


and  design.  It  stands  out  by  any  comparison  in  its 
ability  to  do  its  work  well  and  fast— to  do  more  different 
kinds  of  work— to  operate  smoothly,  dependably  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  It  offers  a  new  high  in  convenience,  ease  and 
comfort  for  the  farmers  and  farm  workers  who  use  it. 

Best  of  all,  it  is  a  FORD— at  a  low  Ford  price!  We  can¬ 
not  urge  you  too  strongly  to  see  it  at  the  showroom  of  your 
nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  where  it  is  now  on  display. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  Birninghaa,  Michigaa 

National  Marknting  Organiiation  for  tha  ford  Tractor  and 
Doarborn  farm  Bquipmont 


DETROIT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


COMPLETE  LINE 


GREASE  GUNS  and  FILLERS 


LUBRICATORS 


FARM  BOOKS 


A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattle¬ 
men,  by  J.  IV.  Bailey.  The  Webb  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  St.  Paul,  $5.00. 

When  an  animal  is  injured  or  is  siek.  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  rail  the  veterinarian 
and  make  use  of  his  skill  and  knowledge. 
But  what  if  the  veterinarian  is  out  when 
you  call,  or  what  if  you  live  in  an  area, 
as  many  farmers  do,  where  there  isn’t  a 
\eterinarian  to  call?  Then  you  will  have 
to  depend  on  your  own  knowledge  and 
the  life  of  a  valuable  animal  may  hang 
on  how  much  you  know.  There  have  been 
far  too  few  good  books  which  gi\-e  the 
farmer  a  better  understanding  of  his  ani¬ 
mals  and  help  him  pinch  hit  for  the 
veterinarian  until  he  can  come.  Dr.  Bailey 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of  writing  to 
help  fill  this  need.  Being  both  a  Doctor 
of  Vetcrinarv-  Medicine  and  a  writer 
(many  of  his  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  Farm  Quarterly)  Dr.  Bailey  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  qualified  to  write  this  book. 


ARO  has  the  lube-answer  for  every  farm 
need!  Just  what  you  need  .  .  .  for  faster, 
better  lubrication.  Reasonably  priced  . . . 
growing  popularity!  See  Your  Equip¬ 
ment  Dealer.  The  Aro  Equipment  Corp,, 
Bryan,  Ohio. 


"THE  HUSKY” — Aro’s  10,000  lb.  gun.  High  pressure  to  crack  plugged  fit¬ 
tings.  One-hknd  operation.  {Shown  above) 


Model  70961 
>/s"  Filler  Nipple 


Model  70962 
'  Filler  Nipple 


New  Model  60032 
Farmaster  lubrica¬ 
tor  saves  time  by 
delivering  more 
lubricant  before  re- 
charging.  Dis¬ 
penses  from  orig¬ 
inal  25*35  lb.  con¬ 
tainer  . . .  develops 
to  6000  lb.  pres¬ 
sure.  One-hand 
operation. 


Model  2643  Grease  Gun 
.  .  .  heavy-duty  lubrica¬ 
tion.  ^  . 


Model  2030-F  Grease 
Gun,  1  lb.  capacity, 
low  priced,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  use. 


EMERGENCIE.S  turn  farmer  into  midwife. 


The  book  is  arranged  to  cover  general 
handling  of  cattle  and  then  broken  into 
sections  covering  contagious  diseases,  di¬ 
gestive  troubles,  mammary  troubles,  re¬ 
spirator)’  troubles,  skin  troubles,  nervous 
troubles,  urinary  troubles,  reproductive 
troubles,  and  calf  troubles.  If  these  aren’t 
troubles  enough  he  has  a  catch-all  section 
for  such  miscellaneous  difficulties  as  lump 
jaw  and  foot  rot.  In  discussing  specific 
diseases  or  troubles.  Dr.  Bailey  gives  the 
cause  of  the  malady,  the  symptoms  which 
the  animal  will  show,  the  diagnosis — the 
positive  facts  which  will  determine  that 
the  trouble  is  this  specifie  one  —  then  the 
treatment,  and  finally  the  prevention. 

This  book,  as  its  title  implies,  is  limited 
to  the  diseases  and  other  physical  troubles 
of  cattle.  This  limitation  gives  Dr.  Bailey 
a  chance  to  do  a  much  more  thorough 
job  than  if  he  had  tried  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  ills  and  ailments  of  our  farm 
animals. 


Model 

6004K 

Gun  Filler,  100 
lb.  capacity. 
Loads  any  hand 
gun  equipped 
with  Aro  Filler 
Nipple. 


Model  70530  Suction 
Gun  for  general  use. 


Aro  filler  assembly 
70963  with  nipple  used 
with  any  hand-operated 
lubricator  . . .  extra  ser- 
vice  as  gun  filler. 


Complete  line  ofgrease  fittings 


Air-Powered 
High  Pressure 
Lubricator  .  .  . 
6  0  lb.  bulk 
grease  capac¬ 
ity  ..  .  will  op¬ 
erate  off  1  h.p. 
compressor. 
Equipped  with 
10'  H.P.  hose. 


Double-Duty 
Lubricator, 
hand-operated. 
30  Ibf  capacity. 
Pump  develops 
to  2,000  lb. 
pressure  .  .  . 
used  as  lubrica¬ 
tor,  or  loading 
hand  gun. 


High-Pressure  Hand- 
Operated  Lubricator  .  .  . 
pump  develops  to  5,000 
lb.  pressure  .  .  .  Can  be 
refilled  with  entire  2  5 
lb.  container. 


Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming,  by 
Hi  W.  Staten.  Devin-Adair  Company, 
New  York,  $5.00. 

A  farmer  who  is  inclined  to  increase  the 
{Continued  on  page  72) 


IN  FARM  LUBRICATORS 

Manufacturers  af  Lubricat¬ 
ing  Equipment  for  more 
than  20  years 


Uh  li 
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YIELDS  PER  ACRE  UP  TO 

225  Bu.  Corn  — 100  Bu.  Wheat  — 125  Bu.Oats 
30  Tons  Tomatoes  —  5  Tons  Hay  —  775  Bu.  Potatoes 
Increase  Milk  Production  as  Much  as  300% 

You,  too,  can  harvest  bumper  yields  from  evepr  crop  you  plant. 
With  these  easy  tests  you’ll  get  back  up  to  $15  in  extra  yield,  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  fertilizer.  Your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  even  the  first  season.  It  will 
guide  you  not  only  in  planting,  but  all  summer  long.  You’ll  keep 
on  getting  steady  increases  for  years  to  come  —  actually  building 
up  your  soil  instead  of  draining  its  vitality. 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  predicts  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  years  to  come  and  urges  more  production  per  acre  to 
supply  our  country’s  needs  —  stressing  use  of  the  right  fertilizer 
(indicated  by  soil  testing)  as  the  surest  way  to  increase  yields. 

Double  Your  Income  ^Cuf  Expenses  Too! 

Soil  Tests  make  every  acre  pay  up  to  double  or  triple  former  yields.  Soil  ex¬ 
perts  agree  that  most  farms  could  produce  twice  as  much  — simply  by  correct 
fertilization.  Sudbury  users  all  over  the  country  report  tremendous  increases  in 
both  yield  and  quality;  like  H.C.B.  of  Ohio  who  doubled  his  wheat  crop,  tripled 
com  and  hay,  boosted  oats  500^.  The  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  guarantees  bigger 
and  better  crops. 

You  not  only  make  more  money,  you  save  money— every  season  your  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit  can  save  you  up  to  $16  an  acre  on  fertilizer.  Guessing  wastes  both 
time  and  money.  No  one  can  know  what  last  year’s  crops  took  out  of  the  soil 
without  testing.  Using  the  wrong  kinds  can  do  more  harm  than 
none  at  all.  A  farmer  in  Illinois  “guessed”  he  needed  236  tons  of 
limestone,  but  tests  showed  he  didn’t  and  saved  him  $600  which 
paid  for  the  phosphate  really  needed  on  66  acres.  That  wrong 
guess  could  have  cost  him  more  than  a  dozen  Soil  Test  Kits. 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  it.  Even  your  first  tests  will 
be  accurate  and  reliable.  There’s  no  waiting  for  reports 
— the  correct  answer  is  printed  right  on  the  chart. 
Ready  to  use  anywhere,  anytime,  even  rig^t  out  in  the 
field.  Make  “on  the  spot”  tests  whenever  you  wish. 

EASY  AS  READING 
A  THERMOMETER 

Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than 
10c  a  test.  You’ll  learn  more  about  your 
soil  than  from  a  lifetime  of  farming. 

An  indispensable  aid  to  more  profits. 

Ag.  colleges,  county  agents,  experi-  / 
ment  stations  and  progressive  farm-  '  ' 

ers  everywhere  depend  on  it— so  will  you!  Farmers  with¬ 
out  Soil  Test  Kits  lose  many  times  their  cost  each  season. 

You  Take  No  Risk 

Our  DarincGuarant.*— Weareso 
certain  yoa’ll  get  bigger  yield  and  bet- 
ter  quality  with  your  Kit.  we’ll  refund 
the  full  purchase  price  anytime  this 
if  you  don’t. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Order  today,  C.O.D.  only 
plus  postage  or  send  check  and 
pay  postage,  saving  you  from  $1.26  to 
$2.tf3  in  postal  charsres. 


Purdue  University  shows  how 
oats  are  increased  with  correct  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Soil  in  pot  13  was  low  in 
nitrogen;  pot  14  low  in  phosphate; 
pot  15  lacked  potash.  Pot  16  with 
the  right  amounts  of  all  three  pro- 
iIucmI  vigorous,  healthy  growth. 


The  radish  at  left 
compared  with  the 
three  at  right  is 
concrete  evidenceof 
the  cold-cash  bene- 
tits  of  soil  testing 
for  every  kind  of 
crop.  You  will  have 
greater  size,  earlier 
harvest  and  high 
quality  in  root  crops, 
also  lush  foliage  and 
vigorous  growth  of 
leaf,  fruit,  vine  and 
grain  crops. 


Not 

r^nougH 

potash 


Not  A  Not 
•nough  onowgb 
ph09*  V  nitrogon 
photo  r 


Lack  of  the  right  fertilizer 
cuts  your  profit  on  all  crops, 
just  like  corn  yields  at  left. 
Ear  1  was  grown  in  balanced 
soil.  The  stunted,  deformed 
ears  were  grown  in  poor  soil  — 
(2)  lacked  nitrogen;  (3)  needed 
phosphate  and  (4)  was  potash 
starved. 


Farmers  deluxe 
Soil  Test  Kit 

Complete  with  everything  you  need 
for  hundreds  of  tests.  More  valuable 
to  you  than  all  your  stock  and  tools ! 
Shows  the  right  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potash  for  each  field. 
Also  shows  whether  lime  is  needed 
(pH)  and  how  much.  Lifetime  weld¬ 
ed  steel  chest  with  carrying  handle, 
weighs  only  12Hlbs.  Easy  instructions 
and  charts  show  needs  of  226  differ¬ 
ent  crops.  Order  today,  big  value, 
low  cost  — only  $29.95! 


300,000  Users  Can't  Be  Wrong 

G.  H.  of  Ohio  writes  ”1  have  made  many  tests;  like  its 
simplicity  and  accuracy.  Worth  1000  times  its  cost  on  my 
3*20  acres;  found  them  low  in  phosphate.” 

A.  F.  B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield  SOX  after  cor¬ 
recting  phosphate  deficiencies  which  his  Sudbury  Soil 
k  Test  Kit  revealed. 

g  W.  L.  D.  of  Pennsylvania  saved  $400  on  fertilizer.  ’’The 

g  Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again,”  he  says. 

H  S.  G.  H.  of  Michigan  "guessed”  his  potato  field  had 

H  enough  potash  but  needed  nitrogren.  Fortunately  he  tested 
I  his  soil  first  and  found  he  was  wrong  on  both  counts.  He 
H  saved  the  nitrogen,  added  potash  and  doubled  his  yield! 
ifif  R.  S.  G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and  discovered  potash 

^  was  badly  needed  —  has  increased  corn  yield  20X! 

FREE  BOOK— "Our  Land  and  Its  Care' 

In  addition  to  saving  postal  charges,  when  you  send 
check  with  your  order  we  also  include  this  valuable 
64-page  book  on  farm  management  FREE. 

AImo  toUi  on  f.'asv  Paymt^nla  if  deairtHt  —  ae^bottom  of  coupon* 


SUDIURY  LARORATORT,  Sox  SS4,  South  Sudbury,  Most. 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at 
the  special  low  price  marked  below; 

□  Encloaed  is  $29.96;  send  post-  |  I  Send  C.O.D. 

paid;  include  free  book,  I I  only  $29.96 

’Our  Land  and  Its  Care”.  plus  postage. 


\ame 


SUDBURY  SoR  Test  Khs 


. Zone . State . 

Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan  —  I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.96 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


’or  Special  Offer.  SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  554,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

WorUVs  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Testing  Equipment 
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STONEMO  GRIT 

grinds  out  more  nutrients 
from  feed-helps  you  get 

MORE  EGGS-MORE  MEAT 


Important  as  feed  and  water 

A.  P.  Loomis,  Honeggers'  &  Co. 

Forrest,  Illinois 

“Our  Honegger  Leghorns  have  it  ( Stonenro  ) 
before  them  just  as  systematically  as  their 
feed  and  water  supply;  and  it  is  always  a  part 
of  our  poultry  program  recommendations  to 
our  many  customers.” 


Best  of  oil  tried 

Henry  Saglio,  Arbor  Acres  Farm 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

“Stonemo  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  all  the  grits  we  have  tried,  nothing 
does  the  job  so  well  as  Stone  Mountain.  We’re 
sold  on  it!” 


Gets  last  bit  of  nutrients 

H.  A.  Richards,  Harco  Orchards  &  Poultry  Farms 
So.  Easton,  Massachusetts 

“We  purchase  Stonemo  by  the  car  and  feed 
it  generously  in  the  brooder  houses,  on  the 
range,  and  in  the  laying  pens.  Stonemo  helps 
to  get  the  last  bit  of  nutrients  out  of  the  feed.” 


is  insoluble— will  not  upset  careful 
mineral  balance  of  your  ration. 
Good  feed  and  good  grit  are  your 
“partners  for  profits!”  Get  hard,  in¬ 
soluble  STONEMO  from  your  feed 
or  poultry  supply  dealer  —  in  the 
economy  80-lb.  bag  —  today! 


Leading  breeders  everywhere  find 
STONEMO  Granite  Grit  helps  get 
more  eggs,  more  meat  from  every 
bag  of  feed . . .  helps  lower  feeding 
costs!  The  extra  grinding  surfaces  of 
STONEMO  grind  more  nutritional 
value  from  feed.  Also,  STONEMO 


STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  COMPANY,  INC. 

£xtvtiv»  Offices  and  Quarry:  LITHONIA,  GEORGIA 
Branch  Quarry:  BARRE,  VERMONT 


91  WNBIVIW  the  Grit 
with  the  "EXTRA  GRINDING  SURFACES 


Poultry  Yard 

•  1 


A  New  Feed  The  next  time  the  look- 

From  Whales  out  on  a  whaling  ship 

sings  out  “T  h  a  r  s  h  •• 
blows!”  and  the  sailors  below  unlimber 
their  harpoons,  they  will  be  after  more 
than  fat  for  soap,  whale-bone  for  corsets, 
and  ambergris  for  perfume,  for  research¬ 
ers  at  the  Western  Australia  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  found  a  way  to  con¬ 
vert  whale  into  a  high  protein  poultry 
feed.  While  the  whale  meat  is  being 
taken  from  the  carcass  a  by-product, 
called  whale  solubles,  is  recovered,  and 
condensed  into  a  thick,  black  syrup  which 
supplies  all  of  the  animal  protein  needed 
in  a  poultry’  diet. 

Heat  Lamp  Infrared  lamps  which  pro- 
Brooding  duce  a  ray  which  will  heat 

objects  by  radiation  but 
will  not  heat  the  air  through  which  they 
pass  are  being  used  in  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties  in  poultry  brooding.  Here  an*  a  few 
facts  about  the  lamp.  The  infrared  light 
will  keep  a  chick  cozy  and  warm  even 
through  the  air  temperature  around  it  is 
below  zero.  Since  it  does  not  heat  the 
air  but  depends  on  its  rays  to  heat  the 
chick,  the  infrared  lights  need  no  brooder 
for  their  effectiveness.  One  250-watt  heat 
lamp  uses  one-fourth  kilowatt  of  elec¬ 
tricity  per  hour.  In  most  areas,  a  250- 
watt  lamp,  hung  a  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  chick,  will  take  care  of  100  of  them. 


THESE  LIGHTS  can  brood  400  chicks. 


As  the  chicks  grow  the  bulb  is  raised  one 
inch  each  week  for  six  weeks  by  means 
of  a  simple  pulley.  In  warmer  areas,  100 
chicks  may  be  taken  care  of  by  a  125- 
watt  bulb,  in  colder  climates  it  may  take 
a  350-watt  bulb  to  do  the  job.  A  single 
bulb  may  be  operated  from  a  regular 
light  cord;  when  batteries  of  lights  are 
to  be  used,  special  wiring  is  required. 
Lights  may  be  left  on  continuously  with¬ 
out  danger.  Litter  is  kept  dry  under  the 
lights.  Some  users  claim  that  feathering  is 
speeded  up  by  infrared  brooding. 

The  Chicken  The  qualities  a  chick  in- 
Blood  Lines  herits  can  make  or  break  a 
poultr>man.  When  roost¬ 
ers  in  the  flock  became  fr\-ers  rather  than 
{Continued  on  page  152) 


ACCURATE  TIEING 

The  knotter  is  the  result  of  years  of 
experience  in  building  tieing  mech¬ 
anisms  for  binders.  With  its  3  cord 
disc,  twine  is  held  tighter  .  .  .  bales 
tied  tighter.  Operation  is  smoother 
.  .  .  without  skips  or  double  tripping. 
Inverted  cams  prevent  build-up  of 
dust  and  dirt.  All  wearing  surfaces  are 
carburized  to  resist  rust  formation  and 
wear.  High  speed  fan  keeps  the  en¬ 
tire  unit  clean. 


FULL  FLOATING  PICK-UP 

The  $3-inch  pick-up  follows  the  contour 
of  your  land  .  .  .  it’s  spring  balanced 
.  .  .  cushioned  against  lars  and  jolts. 
Rotor  shell  ends  are  sealed  against  wrap¬ 
ping.  Vertical,  undershot  elevator  as¬ 
sures  smooth,  continuous,  controlled  de¬ 
livery  to  auger  and  chamtier.  Closed  deck 
prevents  leaf  damage. 


Simpler  design  gives  you 


TIES  UNDER  COMPRESSION 

Spring  loaded  bale  tension  is  applied 
to  sides  of  bale.  Solid  bottom  de¬ 
sign  prevents  loss  of  leaves  in  short 
hay.  Uniform  bales  —  14  x  18  x  37 
are  tied  every  time.  The  weight  may 
change,  but  the  size  always  remains 
the  same.  Needles  pass  through  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  plunger  head  —  not  the 
hay.  There’s  no  lost  motion  ...  no 
jerky  action  to  cause  unnecessary  vi¬ 
bration.  Needles  are  located  high  on 
the  frame  —  protected  when  crossing 
ditches  or  rough  ground.  Shear  pin 
provides  additional  protection  during 
operation. 


ENCLOSED  DRIVES  . . .  OIL- 
BATH  LUBRICATION 

The  gears  in  the  Massey-Harris 
Baler  are  fully  enclosed  and 
protected  from  the  wearing 
action  of  dust  and  dirt.  Gears 
run  in  a  bath  of  oil  for  posi¬ 
tive  protection.  Shear  pin  on 
flywheel  cuts  off  power  to  the 
Baler  if  an  obstruction  jams 
the  machine. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 
AUTOMATIC  SLICER  BALER 


Ci.MPLE,  improved  design  in  the  Massey- 
Harris  Baler  puts  more  precision  into 
every  part . . .  steps  up  capacity  . . .  produces 
more  bales  a  day,  at  less  cost. 

As  a  result,  the  Massey-Harris  matches 
the  capacity  of  many  larger,  heavier  units 
.  .  .  up  to  200  bales  an  hour  depending  on 
moisture  —  2,000  bales  in  an  average  day. 
Tied  under  compression,  bales  are  uniform 
in  size  ...  l-f  x  18  x  37  .  .  .  firm,  easy  to 
handle,  and  load. 

Most  important,  the  Massey-Harris  Baler 
handles  your  hay  gently  .  .  .  retains  more 
of  the  high  protein  leaves  . . .  reduces  thresh¬ 
ing  and  separation  in  alfalfa  and  clovers. 
The  completely  enclosed  b<»dy  design  is 


added  protection  against  leaf-loss  and  dust. 

Simple  design  cuts  servicing  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  .  .  .  eliminates  unnecessary  parts 
and  expense.  This  means  long-life  construc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  less  dead  weight  .  .  .  more  strength 
and  durability.  It  puts  the  Massey-Harris 
Baler  within  range  of  the  average-size  farm, 
giving  you  all  of  the  advantages  of  timely 
baling  for  better  color  .  .  .  more  of  the  vita¬ 
min  and  carotene  content  in  the  hay. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  Dealer  the  next 
time  you’re  in  town.  Get  all  of  the  facts  on 
the  new  Massey-Harris  Baler  —  the  big 
capacity  Baler  for  the  average-size  farm.  For 
free  folder  by  mail,  write  The  Massey-Harris 
Co.,  Quality  Ave.,  Dept.  C-222,  Racine,  Wis. 


forts  and  Servico  Through 
more  than  2500  outhorized  Daalers 
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EFFECTiyELY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  long-acting 

BICILLIN 

GIVES  PENICILLIN 

*  BLOOD  LEVELS 

4 

LASTING  A  WEEK 
OR  MORE! 


’! 


A  single  injection  of  Bicillin  L-A  (Long-Acting)  pro¬ 
duces  penicillin  blood  levels  in  cattle  lasting  up  to 
9  days.  (Similar  doses  of  procaine  penicillin  last 
only  24  hours.) 

In  cases  of  pneumonia  in  cattle  caused  by  pen¬ 
icillin  susceptible  organisms,  a  single  injection  of 
Bicillin  L-A  has  proved  highly  effective. 

When  shipping  cattle,  Bicillin  L-A  provides  pro¬ 
tection  against  shipping  fever. 

Bicillin  L-A  means  economy  in  treatment  because 
fewer  injections  are  needed — means  less  hand¬ 
ling  of  animals. 

Ask  your  supplier  at  once  about  this  new, 
long-sought-after  penicillin  compound. 

SUPPLIED:  1  cc.  Tubex®  cartridge  containing  6(X),000  units, 
with  needle. 

10  cc.  vials  of  2  million  units  I200,(XX)  units 
per  cc.) 

50  cc.  vials  of  10  million  units  (200,000  units 
per  cc.) 


Consult  your  Veterinarian  as  you  would  your  Physician. 


PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


Why  not  more  beef 

from  "Contented  Steers”? 


t;  rr 

'  -/r 


that  s  what  the  owner  says  about  this 
feeder-shed  built  with  heat-reflecting 

REYNOLDS 


ALUMINUM 


ROOFING  AND  SIDING 


"When  my  steers  head  for  that  cool  aluminum  shade  on  a  hot  day,  they’re 
doing  it  for  their  own  comfort.  But  /  figure  it  means  a  comfortable  increase 
in  weight  and  profits  for  me.  More  beef  from  contented  steers!” 

That’s  what  Walter  W.  Cast  says.  He  farms  220  acres  near  Aurora 
Illinois.  His  40'  x  60'  barn,  above,  feeds  about  100  head  of  cattle.  And  is 
he  proud  of  it!  Low-cost,  pole-frame  construction  . . .  but  look  at  the  details. 
Reynolds  Lifetime  Aluminum  Gutters  on  both  sides.  And  that  facing  over 
the  poles  is  really  handsome. 

’  You  might  mention  more  contented  farmers,  too,”  continues  Mr.  Cast. 
’’That  aluminum  will  never  rust,  never  need  painting.  I’ve  got  a  lifetime 
investment  that  will  keep  paying  me  back!” 

Whatever  buildings  you  are  putting  up,  aluminum  is  your  answer.  Military 
needs  may  limit  present  supply,  but  Reynolds  production  is  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing.  Keep  asking  your  dealer.  Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Building  Products 
Division,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 


HEAT.CONTROL  HELPS  ALL 
LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY,  TOO ! 

Milk  yield  goes  down  drastically  os  tem¬ 
perature  rises.  The  amount  of  feed  it  takes 
to  put  a  hundred-weight  on  a  hog  goes  up 
tremendously.  And  in  poultry,  excessive 
heat  not  only  cuts  egg  production  and 
broiler  gain ...  it  can  kill  the  birds.  Put  heat 
reflecting  aluminum  on  all  farm  shelters! 


^REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


SEE  'MISTER  PEEPERS,*  starring  Wotly  Cox,  Sundays,  NBC  Television  Network.  HEAR  'Fibber  McOee  end  Molly,*  Tuesdays,  NBC  Radia  Network 


SMOOTHER  RIDING  FOR  SHOW  CATTLE  -  State 
champion  Hereford,  “Miss  Heir  20,”  is  one  of  the 
valuable  show  animals  at  Brookview  Farms.  Herds* 
man  B.  Hardiman  {left)  and  driver  Ray  Brown 
deliver  their  cattle  to  shows  in  perfect  shape  be¬ 
cause  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  provide  transportation 
that  prevents  injury  and  bruising.  Eaton’s  low- 
range  gears  eliminate  jerky,  jolting  starts.  Cattle 
can  be  eased  over  rough  spots  slowly  and  gently. 


O^yiEW  fAD^, 


Kenfucky  cattleman 


"We  feed  over  500  head  of  registered  Herefords 
on  our  2.400-acre  farm,”  says  J,  D.  Gay.  Jr.,  owner 
of  the  well-known  Brookview  Farms.  Pine  Grove. 
Kentucky,  “When  harvest  time  comes  around,  it 
takes  Eaton  Axles  to  get  the  heavy  loads  out  of  the 
fields— that’s  one  big  reason  why  our  three  GMC’s 
are  Eaton-equipped. 

“.And  another  reason:  the  prize  cattle  we  carry 
hundreds  of  miles  to  shows  have  to  be  handled 
with  care.  Eaton  2-Speeds  enable  us  to  ease  these 
animals  over  rough  roads  smoothly  and  without 
bruising.  \^'e  often  haul  cattle  over  500  miles.  The 
saving  we  make  in  time  and  gasoline  is  impor¬ 
tant.”  An  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  gives  any  truck  the 
flexibility  a  farmer  needs  for  this  kind  of  hauling. 
Low-range  gears  provide  the  extra  pull  for  hauling 
heavy  loads  over  soft  ground  and  rough  roads. 
High-range  gears  make  possible  time-saving,  gas¬ 
saving  speeds  on  highway  runs.  Ask  your  truck 
dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


“FARMERS  NEED  EATON  AXLES," 

says  Mr.  Kittrell  (right),  head 
of  Kittrell  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  CMC 
dealers  of  Lexington,  Ky.  “We’ve 
sold  hundreds  of  Eaton-equipped 
GMC’s  in  the  past  5  years  to 
contract  tobacco  haulers  and 
farmers.  These  fellows  really 
need  them.  Eaton  .Axles  have  an 
excellent  service  record  and  an 
Eaton-equipped  truck  always  has 
a  plus  trade-in  value.”  J.  D.  Cay, 
Jr.,  well-known  cattleman,  owns 
two  Eaton-equipped  GMC’s  that 
are  15  years  old.  “Never  spent  a 
nickel  on  axle  repairs.”  he  says. 


EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CIEVELANO,  OHIO 


'America's  highways,  designed  for  twenty-year-ago  traffic, 
are  far  behind  our  needs  and  dangerously  crowded.  More 
and  better  highways  will  help  get  farm  products  to  mar¬ 
ket  at  less  cost  in  time  and  dollars. 


MORE  THAN  I'A  MILLION  EATON  AXLES 
IN  USE  TODAY 


Efficient,  Low  Cost  help  with 

HUDSON  CAREFREE  FEEDERS,  FOUNTAINS,  BROODERS 
Save  you  time  and  money  . . .  give  you  better  chicks! 


A.  Hudson  Chick  Feeder.  One*  C.  Large  Adjustable  Broiler 

piece  enamelled  steel.  No  seams,  Feeder.  48-in.  with  reel  adjust- 

easy  to  clean.  3  sizes:  18-in.,  able  to  3  positions,  or  with  grill. 

24-in.,  36-in.  with  non-roost  reels.  Legs  snap  into  any  of  3  positions. 

B.  Adjustable  Chick  Feeders.  D.  Jumbo  Size  Broiler  Feeders. 

Hudson-designed  legs  easily  snap  5  ft.  long  with  grill  as  shown  or 

to  3  heights  — no  nuts  or  bolts.  4-  4  ft.  long  with  non-roost  reel.  Ad- 

blade  non-roost,  free-spinning  justable  legs  fold  under  trough  or 

reel.  36-in.,  48-in.  sizes.  stand  upright. 

E.  Hanging  Feeder.  Holds  about  45  lbs.  Pan  adjustable  to  4  positions. 


A.  Hudson-Hart^  Gas  Brooder. 

Self-cleaning  burner.  Clay  radi¬ 
ants  spread  heat  uniformly.  Sensi¬ 
tive  valve,  automatic  thermostat. 
500,  750,  1000  chicks. 

B.  Hudson  Lektrik-Hen*  Brood¬ 
er.  Completely  automatic.  Pow¬ 
erful  radiant  elements.  Balanced 
heat  distribution  keeps  litter  dry, 
prevents  huddling.  Fully  insu¬ 
lated.  100,  300,  500  chicks. 

C.  Hudson  Mother-Hen'  Oil 
Brooder.  Save  up  to  30''c  on  fuel 
with  "Oil-Miser”  burner.  Needs 
no  cleaning  between  broods. 
Micro-Tern*  valve  gives  constant 
heat  control.  500,  750  chicks. 


D.  Single-Bulb  Infra-Red 
Brooder.  Ideal  for  small  broods 
of  chicks,  for  pigs,  lambs,  and 
other  heating  needs.  With  guard, 
as  shown. 

E.  3-  and  4-Bulb  Infra-Red 
Brooders.  4-bulb  model  with 
guard  as  shown,  or  without  guard, 
has  thermostat  control  on  2  bulbs; 
handles  about  300  chicks,  3-bulb 
model  handles  about  250  chicks. 

F.  6-Bulb  Infra-Red  Brooder. 

Will  brood  about  500  chicks. 
Thermostat  control  on  3  bulbs. 
48-in.  heavy-gauge  metal  fixture 
for  6  bulbs.  Complete  with  guard, 
as  shown. 


C.  Growing,  Flock  Fountains. 

Special  saucer  pan  prevents  wad¬ 
ing.  Easy  to  clean,  fill,  and  carry. 
Can  be  used  as  pail.  3  or  5  gals. 
O.  Double, Wall  Fountains.  No 
gushing  or  overflow.  Special  pan 
prevents  wading,  keeps  water 
clean.  Ruggedly  built.  3,5,8  gals. 

tlON  W  TM  MSI  lur 


A.  Trough  Waterer.  Foolproof, 
automatic  valve.  As  water  is  con¬ 
sumed.  valve  opens  to  let  water 
flow.  4-qt.  capacity  for  500  chicks. 

B.  Sanitary  Chick  Fountains. 
Individual  cups  in  pan  keep  chicks 
from  wading.  Fills  twice  as  often, 
keeps  water  fresh.  1  or  2  gals. 

'TR«Dt  l>»»K 


589  E.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  booklet  on  Hudson  Poultry  Equipment. 


A.  Hudson  Lektrik-Hen^  Bat¬ 
tery.  Available  in  2  sizes  — with 
1  to  5  decks  (123  or  247  chicks 
per  deck).  Stack  perfectly.  150- 
watt  element. 

B.  Hudson  Lektrik-Chik"''  Brood¬ 
er.  Full  size  — moderately  priced. 
Holds  123  day-old  chicks.  Stacks 
perfectly  to  make  2  to  5  deck  bat¬ 
tery.  150-watt  element. 


POUlTRY  EQUIPMENT  .  I 


Nome 


Address 


State 


My  Dealer  is 


SAVE  50%  OR  MORE  ON 
FENCE  POST  REPLACEMENT  COSTS 

PENTA  treatment  makes  wood  posts  last  2-4  times 
longer,  saves  labor,  euts  repair  eosts 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Dept.  PE  3-5CI,  Midland,  Michigan 

Please  send  free  of  cost  the  information  checked  below 


_ Booklet,  "Post  Preservation  Pays." 

_ Booklet,  "Before  Yo«  Build  Your  Barn." 

_ _ Location  of  PENTA  treating  plants. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _  .State_ 


you  can  depend 


Here’s  a  better  wav  to  safeguard  your  investment  in  fencing. 
Use  PENTA *-treated  wood  posts,  and  your  fence  will  last  for 
many  extra  years — in  many  cases  post  life  will  be  increased 
ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Penta  is  the  clean  easy-to-use  wood  preservative  that  posi- 
tivelv  controls  decay  and  termite  damage.  By  making  wood 
last  longer,  post  cost  is  cut  and  your  time  and  labor  saved — 
a  total  saving  of  50%  or  more  on  fence  post  replacement. 
More  and  more  farmers  are  finding  that  PENTA-treated  wood 
for  posts  and  other  farm  construction  makes  more  profitable 
farm  management. 

Ask  your  lumber  dealer  for  PENTA-treated  posts  the  next  time 
you  buy  or,  if  not  available,  treat  your  own  posts.  Complete 
instructions  are  included  in  Dow’s  informative  booklet,  "’Post 
Preservation  Pays."  Write  Dow  today  for  complete  information 
about  *PENTAchlorophenol  and  its  many  applications  on  the 
farm,  the  dov\  chemical  company,  Midland,  Michigan. 
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New  Idea  No.  40,  Semi>Mounted  Mower.  Retractable  rollers 
take  lift  and  strain  out  of  hitching  and  moving.  Multiple-hole  hitch 


plate  hos  3  up  and  dovrn  positions.  Eccentric  cam  to  lock  pitman 
straps.  Spring  balanced  lift  for  raising  cutter  bar. 


(New  Idea  No.  45-G  Side*rake  and  Tedder  working  in  background.) 


This  mower  talks 


listen 


Machines  talk  to  those  who  know  the  language. 
An  expert  mechanic,  listening  to  an  engine,  can 
tell  you  in  a  few  minutes  whether  or  not  it’s  a 
“sweet-running,”  precision-built  machine  ...  or 
just  another  engine. 

When  it  comes  to  mowers,  you’re  the  expert.  You 
know  mowers,  you  grew  up  with  them.  You  know 
it  takes  a  tough  frame,  proper  alignment,  close 
tolerances  to  stand  up  under  hundreds  of  acres 
of  heavy  punishment. 

Listen  to  a  New  Idea  Mower.  It  sounds  solid.  It 
sounds  sharp,  smooth,  strong.  Like  any  expert. 


your  eyes  help  your  ears.  You  see  how  a  New 
Idea  Mower  hitches  and  unhitches  quickly,  easily 
. . .  cuts  clean  on  square  corners,  without  strain 
on  power  drive.  You  see  that  it  tracks  straight 
and  true  . . .  cuts  cleanly  through  thickest,  tough¬ 
est  hay,  acre  after  acre. 

To  what  you  see  and  hear,  add  the  fact  that  New 
Idea  has  a  history  of  making  rugged,  durable 
machines.  You’ll  know  why  thousands  of  farmers, 
who  own  New  Idea  Mowers,  say  that  a  New  Idea 
is  a  good  idea. 


New  Idea  No.  30-AH  Trailer  Mower.  "Easy  on- 
easy  off.”  Gears  run  in  oil  bath.  Crankshaft 
mounted  on  tapered  roller  bearings.  Hydraulic 
control  or  mechanical  lift.  Equalizer  arm  takes 
strain  off  universal  joints  on  sharp  turns. 

Mall  coupon  today  for  tfeo  folders 

IkJcW  TdEA.  division— - 

u  ***•**■  .  DISTRIBUTING 

//I  CU  CORPORATION 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  j.  1 _ _ 

Dept.  706,  Coldwoter,  Ohio 


Send  free  folders  os  checked; 


Troctor  Mowers  Q  Monure  Spreaders 

4-Bar  Rakes  &  Tedders  [~]  lime  Spreaders 

Hoy  Loaders  Stalk  Shredders 

All-Purpose  Elevators  p]  Corn  Pickers  &  Snappers 

All-Steel  Wagons  H  Corn  Shellers 

Steel  Wogon  Boxes  O  Transplanters 

Ql  Hydraulic  Loaders  &  Attachments 


Address. 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  CONTROL  OF 


MASTITIS 


SPECIAL  OINTMENT  BASE  OF 


PENDISTRIN 


© 

ASSURES 


•  THOROUGH  PENETRATION 

•  PROLONGED  ACTION 


Be  prepared  to  treat  your  cows 
promptly— and  effectively — at  the 
first  sign  of  mastitis.  Get  this  handy 
“barn  box”  of  Pendistrin  . . .  keep  it 
right  in  your  milking  barn  for  instant 
use.  It  requires  no  refrigeration. 

Pendistrin  is  highly  effective  for 
treating  virtually  all  kinds  of  bacte¬ 
rial  mastitis . . .  particularly  the  diffi¬ 
cult  cases. 

The  special  “carrying  agent”  of  Pen¬ 
distrin  penetrates  the  treated  quarter 
quickly  and  thoroughly  . . .  disperses 
two  powerful  antibiotics  throughout 
the  glandular  tissue. 

Then  the  ointment  base  stays  on  the 
job  up  to  48  hours  .  . .  releases  the 
antibiotics  slowly.  Organisms  are  at¬ 
tacked  during  their  life  cycle  when 
most  susceptible  to  antibiotic  action. 

Each  tube  of  Pendistrin  contains 
100,000  units  of  penioillin  plus  100 
mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin — a  highly 


potent  combination.  Antibiotics  are 
held  in  complete  suspension — will 
not  settle  out. 

Pendistrin  is  stable,  non-irritating. 
Available  at  your  druggists’ — in  con¬ 
venient  “instant-use”  tubes. 

Get  handy  ^'barn  box" 
from  your  druggist! 

The  special  barn  box  makes  it  easy 
for  you  to  keep  Pendistrin  on  hand — 
ready  for  prompt,  effective  treat¬ 
ment.  See  your  druggist  today  for  a 
barn  box  of  12  tubes  of  Pendistrin — 
the  proved  treatment  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  ointment  base ! 

Send  for  free  folder,  “Effective  Con¬ 
trol  of  Mastitis.”  Write:  E.  R.  Squibb 
&  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Feed¬ 
ing  Products  Division,  Dept.  FQ-S, 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
New  York. 


For  the  most  common  kind  of  mastitis  —  get 
"barn  box"ofSQyiBn  PENICILLIN  OINTMENT 

For  mastitis  caused  by  Streptococcus  a^alactiae — the  cause  in  8  out 
of  10  cases — treat  with  Squibb  “Instant-Use”  Penicillin  Ointment. 
Proved  successful  on  millions  of  cases  over  4-year  period.  Get  “barn 
box”  of  12  tubes  from  your  druggist. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Squibb 


A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


PENDISTRIN  is  a  trademark. 


SERIIS 


Samt. 


Packed  with  New  Volue 

and  Rorin'to  Prove  It! 

Get  Acquainted  with  a  NEW 
on  Your  Own  Farm. 

The  new  John  Deere  "40"  Series  Two-Plow  Tractors  are 
so  new  and  outstanding  in  their  performance  that  only 
a  test  drive  can  tell  you  what  they're  like.  First  of  all,  the 
new  General-Purpose  models,  successors  to  the  John 
Deere  "M"  Series,  bring  you  John  Deere's  advanced  type, 
heavy-duty  3-point  hitch  with  distinctive  new  Load  and 
Depth  Control  for  a  big  variety  of  matching  Quik-Tatch 
working  tools.  Coupled  with  these  practical  advance 
ments  are  15  per  cent  more  engine  power  .  .  .  "live,' 
high-pressure  'Touch-o-matic  hydraulic  control  .  ,  ,  nev 
ease  of  getting  on  and  off  .  .  .  new  comfort  and  conven 
ience  for  the  operator  .  .  .  new  swinging  drawbar  .  .  .  nev 
easy-to-clean  radiator  grille  .  .  .  and  many  others.  rJoW’* 


RICYCLE-TYPE 


We  at  John  Deere  are  proud  of  these  new  models,  and 
of  the  big  new  line  of  modern,  quality-built  Quik-Tatch 
working  equipment.  Check  this  partial  list  of  tools,  many 
of  which  interchange  with  tools  for  other  tractors  having 
standard  3-point  hitch: 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Dept.  B-S4  Moline,  Illinois 


Pt«as«  s«nd  m«  lit«rotur«  on  Q  ”40"*  Whool-Typo  Trodon 
r~l  "40"  Crawl.r. 


CRAWLER 


SEE  YOUR  JOHN  DEERE  DEALER 


The  "40"  Tricycle-Type  is  furnished  as  shown,  also 
with  single  front  wheel,  or  with  wide  front  axle.  The  "40" 
Standard  Tractor  (above  right)  has  adjustable  wheel 
treads  front  and  rear.  The  "40"  Crawler  (below)  is  the 
2-3-plow  tractor  for  difficult  conditions.  All  three  models 
have  the  same  dependable,  economical  John  Deere-built 
engine. 


-A  Plows  of  all  types 
listers  —  middle- 
breakers —  bedders 
'A'  Planters  and  drills 
■if  Fertilizing  and  side¬ 
dressing  attachments 
■if  Disk  Harrows 


if  Disk  Tillers 
if  Cultivators 
if  Field  Cultivators 
■if  Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
■if  Tool  Carriers 
■if  Tool  Bars 


■if  Rotary  Hoe 
■if  Subsoilers 
★  Scoop 
•if  Mowers 
•if  Fork  Lift 
■if  Loaders 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Of  all  coming  crops,  the  most  promising  are  soil-building 
forages.  Captured  at  their  peak  of  goodness  with  a  home- 
owned  Forage  Harvester,  green  silo  crops  preserve  all  the 
leafy  nutrition,  flavor,  and  succulence  that  nature  puts  into 
the  growing  plant. 

Rain?  Let  it  come.  Dampness  that  once  spoiled  tons  of 
hay  is  solved  at  last.  Sunny  weather  is  not  needed,  because 
curing  is  done  in  the  silo. 

Drouth?  You’re  ready.  Keep  a  reserve  store  of  nutritious 
silage  ...  a  feedbank  you  can  always  draw  on.  No  more  buy¬ 
ing  feed  or  sacrificing  livestock  when  pasture  dries  up. 

For  every  forage  from  spring-blossoming  legumes  to  frost- 
nipped  corn  or  sorghum,  your  own  Forage  Harvester  is  ready 
to  move  . . .  fast! 


All-’Round 

CROP  SAVER 

Save  it  all.  The  Forage 
Harvester  field-chops  tall 
row  crops,  standing  green 
forage,  windrowed  dry 
hay,  wilted  hay  for  silage 
or  haymow  drying,  and 
windrowed  straw  follow¬ 
ing  the  combine.  Clips 
stubble  and  pasture.  Chops 
dry  forage  for  bedding. 
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CORN 


can  build 

SOIL  FERTILITY 

By  Aaron  Baxter 


CORN  ci'n  be  a  soil  buildirnj  crop  or  it  can  be  the  ureekinu 
bar  that  tears  down  soil  tilth  and  fertility.  It  all  depends  on 
how  von  orow  it. 

^Vell  led  corn  c  an  add  to  the  soil  humus  w  hili-  prodiu  inij  a 
profitable  100  bushels  of  strain  or  more  per  acre.  Corn  prod  ru¬ 
ing  100  bushels  per  acr«-  returns  to  the  soil  several  times  as  miu  h 
plant  residue  as  sparsely  populated,  undernourished  corn. 

\’ontz  Bonnett.  a  grain  farmer  of  Mr- Lean.  Illinois,  has  b»'en 
growing  com  on  the  same  land  for  fi\e  consecutixe  years  and  at 
the  same  time  increasing  his  soil  productivity.  .After  several 
changes — always  to  higher  applications  of  plant  food — his  sys¬ 
tem  consists  of  plowing  down  600  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate 
balanced  with  phosphate  and  potash.  The  composition  of  this 
fertilizer  \arii-s  from  time  to  time  but  it  contains  about  the  same 
plant  food  as  I.IOO  pounds  of  10-10-10,  and  is  applied  and  plowed 
down  in  the  fall  with  the  stalks  which  are  shredded  shortly  after 
the  corn  is  picked.  By  spring  the  stalks  h4.ve  been  so  » ojiipletely 
converted  to  humus  that  only  a  trace  of  tluan  remains.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  anotlu’r  200  pounds  of  3-12-12  is  applied  in  the  row  at 
planting  time. 

Corn  yields  on  Bonnett’s  farm  haxc  consistentlv  iiu  n-ased 
from  100  bushels  in  1948  to  LIS. 7  bushels  per  acre  in  19.iL 
His  19.a2  yield  drojj|u  d  t(»  12")  bushels  |jer  at  re  due  to  drought 
at  a  critital  stage  in  torn  growth.  1  his  giws  him  an  average 
of  117.5  bushels  per  at  re  for  the  fix  t-  years. 

Fcrlilily  Makes  a  DifTcrence 

Some  soil  conservation  men  pt)int  xvith  jiride  to  the  tons  and 
tons  of  soil  sax'cd  bv  folloxving  long  rotations  xvhit  h  int  hide  t  orn 
only  once  in  five  or  six  years.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  t  orn 
can  be  a  soil  improving  t  rop  or  a  soil  depleting  crop-  -depend¬ 
ing  largely  on  hoxv  it  is  ploxved,  fertilized,  planted  and  managed. 

THIS  NEW’  CORN  TOOL  is  side-dressing  corn  that  is  si.\  feet 
high,  using  a  high-nitrogen  fertilizer.  With  this 
tractor  on  stilts  the  corn  is  never  ““laid-by”  ;  it  can  be 
worked,  fertilized  or  sprayed  any  time  during  the  season. 


They  often  ignore  the  fact  that  more  corn  in  the  rotation  means 
more  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Ol  t  ourse.  ( orn.  like  anx  row  (  rop.  should  not  be  planted 
up  and  down  slopes  xvhere  soil  is  likelv  to  be  lost  by  erosion.  On 
rolling  or  slightly  sloping  land,  rxe  grass  or  other  xvinter  t  oxer 
crops  planted  at  the  last  t  orn  t  ultix  ation  are  prox  ing  effet  tixo  in 
prex'enting  xvinter  erosion.  Well  fertilized  soil  is  essential  in 
obtaining  stands  of  coxer  crops  in  t  orn.  .A  striking  example  of 
this  is  shoxvn  in  plots  established  bv  the  A'ocational  .Agriculture 
Department  at  Slippery  Roek.  Pennsvlxania.  Where  only  a  roxv 
applic  ation  of  350  pounds  of  10-10-10  was  applied  the*  rye  grass 
stand  xvas  poor  and  furnished  little  protection  by  corn  harxest 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  xvhere  1.000  pounds  of  10-10-10  per 
acre  had  been  ploxved  doxvn  in  addition  to  the  roxv  application 
a  luxuriant  shoetop-high  groxxth  of  lye  grass  coxcred  the  plot. 
In  addition,  thicker  stands  of  largt'i.  xvell  fertilized  corn  forms 
a  much  more  cfTectixe  soil  protecting  canopy  during  the  groxving 
season  than  corn  as  it  is  ordinarily  groxvn.  Soil  erosion  is 
gn-atly  reduced. 

Soils  Must  Hold  Water 

With  our  present  knoxv-hoxv  in  corn  production,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  property  needed  in  soil  for  corn  groxving  is  xvater-holding 
capac  ity.  The  plant  food  nc’cessaix  to  produce  a  big  corn  yield 
can  be  applied  in  eommereial  fertilizers.  Lime  n‘i|uirem«‘nts  can 
easily  be  met.  Exi  n  soil  tilth  can  be  improved  if  necessary.  How- 
excr.  soil  texture  size  of  soil  particles)  is  fixed  and  there-  isn’t 
much  that  can  be-  done*  about  it.  If  you  don’t  get  the-  rain.  s;ix 
15  to  20  inches  xvc-11  spacc-d  through  the  groxving  season,  you 
xvon’t  gc-t  maximum  corn  yields.  It  takc-s  this  much  in  addition 
to  that  stored  in  the-  soil  from  rains  ahead  of  planting  time-. 

Soil  texture-  dc-tc-rmini-s  to  a  large-  degre-e  hoxv  much  xvater  an 
acre  of  land  xvill  be-  able-  to  de-live-r  to  the-  groxving  corn. 

Sandy  soils  be-ing  porous  much  of  the  wate-r  pe-rcolate-s 
through  them  and  not  e  nough  is  held  to  support  a  large-  corn 
crop.  On  the-  othe-r  hand,  the-  heavy  clay  soils  are-  not  too  xvell 
adapted  to  c  orn  sine  e  they  do  not  drain  re-adily. 
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NEW  SILAGE  HYBRIDS  can  add  tons  to  the  winter  feed  supply. 

They  are  bred  to  grov\  ten  feet  or  more  high  ^ 

and  provide  better  than  average  protein  content. 

The  Intermediate  or  loam  soils  are  best  much  to  improve  the  drainatie  and  water 

for  eorn.  Tlu'  w  ater  holdins;  eapat  ity  and  relations  of  heavy  i  lay  soils.  Not  much 

the  oisjanie  matter  content  of  the  soils  arc  can  be  done  to  improve  the  water  holding 

the  t  hief  reasons  why  Iowa  and  Illinois  capat  ity  of  sandy  soils, 

ate  thought  of  as  the  Corn  licit.  1  hesc  Soils  release  some  plant  foods  each  year 

in-lx  tween  soils,  sut  h  as  the  silt  loams,  from  the  ehemieal  breakdown  of  soil  par- 

can  hold  more  water  for  deli\fry  to  the  tides.  Some  phosphorus,  potash,  calt  ium, 

growing  com  plants  than  either  the  sandy  and  other  minerals  are  released  in  this 

or  the  clay  soils.  However,  the  addition  of  way  and  made  available  for  crops.  \Vith 

large  amounts  of  organic  matter,  such  as  the  exception  of  soils  in  the  western  end  of 

cornstalks  from  100  bushel  corn,  will  do  the  Corn  Belt  and  certain  other  localized 
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spots,  the  amount  of  plant  food  released  is 
a  small  drop  in  a  large  bucket  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  rcc|uircmcnts  lor  100  bushel 
corn.  Profitable  c  orn  is  made  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  yic-ld  ladder  and  you  can’t  get 
there  by  tiy  ing  to  scjucc'ze  the  last  ounce  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash  out  of 
the  soil. 

Plant  foods  must  be  added  generously 
but  not  wastefully.  Good  fertilization  of 
corn  must  include  the  application  of  at 


least  enough  of  the  different  plant  foods 
to  produce  a  big  yield — and  corn  is  a  hog 
about  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  new  film  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  National  Fertilizer  Associa¬ 
tion,  called  “Cash  In  On  Corn.”  The  ani¬ 
mated  ear  of  corn,  bearing  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  hog,  gobbles  up  1 30  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  55  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  120  pounds  of  potash,  the  require¬ 
ments  for  100  bushels  of  corn. 

This  film  points  out  that  after  allowing 
for  phosphate  fi.xation,  a  100  bushel  corn 
crop  uses  the  amounts  of  plant  food  sup¬ 
plied  by  cither  1500  piounds  of  8-8-8,  1200 
pounds  10-10-10  or  1,000  pounds  of  3- 
12-12  plus  enough  straight  nitrogen  mat¬ 
erial  to  supply  100  pounds  of  actual  ni¬ 
trogen. 

There  are  few’  fields  where  the  soil  can 
supply  these  amounts  of  plant  food  during 
the  growing  season  of  corn.  Most  soils 
just  can’t  do  it  because  plant  foods  have 
been  removed  through  long  years  of  crop¬ 
ping  without  returning  the  materials  re¬ 
moved.  There  is  one  way  to  get  the  plant 
foods  back  on  a  large  scale,  practical 
basis,  and  that  is  with  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers. 


Nitrogen  Is  a  Necessity 
If  there  is  one  most  essential  plant  food 
for  corn,  that  one  is  nitrogen.  There  is  no 


IN  SOUTHERN  MICHIGAN  Andy  Shugars  and  Jim  Howe  decided  to  plant  their 

corn  on  the  furrow  several  year  ago.  Using  two  tractors,  one  pass  over  the 

field  turned  it  into  a  corn  field.  Right,  Jim  Howe  looks  over  the  sprouts 

a  week  after  planting.  Over  the  last  two  years  their 

yields  are  up  ;  they  made  73  bushels  last  year.  Several  trips  over  the 

ground  are  saved  and  the  land  holds  the  moisture  better. 


widely  used  soil  test  for  nitrogen.  Since 
most  soil  nitrogen  is  contained  in  organic 
matter  a  test  for  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  contained  in  soils  can  be  valuable 
in  making  sure  sufficient  nitrogen  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  com  crop.  Such  a  test  is  avail¬ 
able  and  can  be  mn  fairly  rapidly  by  the 
soil  testing  labs.  There  arc  also  plant  test 
kits  put  out  by  Jim  Bray,  Edwards  La- 
boratoiA’,  LaMotte  Chemical  and  Sud¬ 
bury  Laboratory-.  With  these  kits  the 
growing  corn  itself  can  be  tested  to  see 
if  it  is  getting  enough  Nitrogen. 


Dr.  Fred  J.  Salter  and  E.  P.  Reed, 
Agronomists  at  Ohio  State  University  have 
developed  the  Nitrogen  Work  Sheet  shown 
below.  This  table,  together  with  results 
of  an  organic  matter  test,  can  bt*  used 
to  make  sure  that  enough  nitrogen  is  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  corn  yield  you  wish  to 
produce. 

Three  divisions  of  the  charts  show  that 
there  are  three  sources  of  nitrogen  other 
than  commercial  fertilizers.  These  are  ( 1 ) 
Soil,  (2)  Sod  and  residues  plowed  down, 
(Continued  on  page  152) 


NITROGEN  NEEDED  FOR  A  SPECIFIC  CORN  YIELD 
Nitrogen  Supplied  by  Different  Soil  Types 


Soil  Types 

Pounds  of 
Soil 

per  .\cre 

Pet.  Organic  Pounds  of 
Matter  from  Organic 

Soil  Test  1  Matter  .\cre 

*  c  Nitrogen 
in  Organic 
.Matter 

Pounds  of 
Nitrogen 
per  Acre 

Percent 

Pounds  of 

Pounds  of 

Bushels 

Expected 

Testure  Check 

Available 

Avail.  Acre 

Needed  Bu. 

2,000,000 

5 

5.0 

2.5 

Sill  loom 

2,000,000 

.)  ()(l. 0(1(1 

.5 

3,000 

2.5 

70 

2.5 

2S.0 

Clay-like 

1 

2,000,000 

1 

.5 

2.0 

2.5 

Nitrogen  Supplied  From  Legumes,  Grasses  and  Crop  Residues 


Residues  Cloned  Under 

Good  sods,  aljalja-clover-grass 

4000 

1.5 

60 

2.5  ^ 

Fair  sods,  ehwer-grass 

2000 

1.5 

30 

2.5  12.0 

Poor  sods,  mostly  grass 

1000 

1.5 

15 

2.5 

Strati',  stalks,  mature  grass 

3000 

—  1.0 

—  30 

2.5  1 

Nitrogen  Supplied  From  Manure 


Tons  .\pplied 

Nitrogen  per  Ton  i 

Pounds  in 

Percent  Pounds 

Pounds 

1 

Bushels  1 

per  Acre 

Protected 

Open-Lot 

.Manure 

.\vailable  Available/Acre 

Needed  Bu. 

Expected  | 

10  lbs. 

6  lbs. 

!  .50  ! 

2.5 

Desired  yield  per 

acre,  bushels . 

:  Yield  iu  Bushels  per  Acre  from  Xitrogen 

Sources  Above 

10.0 

Yield  expectancy 
Deficit  in  desired 

fr»)in  above  sources 

10 

vield . 

S5 

Pounds  of  Nitrogen  needed  per  bushel .  2.5 

I’ounds  of  Nitrogen  needed  in  fertilizer . 212.5 
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Bulk  Cooling  Tanks  an  Taking  the  Ihavy 
Work  out  oj  Dairxitig.  They  an  Good  A  eivs  for 
Any  Farm  ivith  Txnnty  Milkers  or  More. 


¥X  THE  \Va<ihineton.  D.  C..  milkshrd, 
which  inc  ludc-s  Maryland  and  X’irydnia, 
thcjc'  art'  12n  told  wall  bulk  milk  tanks 
in  farm  inilkhouscs.  That  means  that 
daiiymen  ha\c‘  put  out  roughly  $360,000 
to  install  these  big  stainless  steel  tanks  and 
their  tooling  mat  hinery  during  the  last 
two  years. 

^\  hat  has  t  ause<|  this  ext  itement  about 
a  new  idea  in  milk  handling?  What  has 
made  a  daininan  with  a  well-etjuipped 
milkhouse  willing  to  put  out  $2,000  to 
•S4.000  for  a  new  piece  of  ecjuipment? 

The  answers  lie  partly  in  the  kind  of 
dairymen  that  you’ll  meet  when  you  drive 
throuuh  the  rolling  country  in  which  these 
dairy  farms  are  situated,  and  partly  in  the 
aggressic  t  ness  of  the  big,  well-organized 
dairymen’s  assot  iation,  the  Mary  land  and 
\’irginia  Milk  Produeeis  Assoc  iation,  Inc., 
for  this  .Assoc  iation  has  molded  the  farms 
into  a  eroup  of  highly-effieient  milk  fac¬ 
tories.  With  the  fann  help  problem  get¬ 
ting  worse  these  farmers  often  have  to  re¬ 
place  labor  with  equipment  that  requires 
a  sizable  capital  outlay.  When  a  new  idea 
comes  along  that  is  good  for  quality  im¬ 
provement  and  efficient  production,  the 
Assoc  iation  jumps  on  it  like  a  duck  on  a 
Junebug. 

\  mile  east  of  Gaithersburg,  Maryland, 
MeKendree  Walker  and  his  two  sons, 
Ralph  and  Grover,  put  in  one  of  the  first 
bulk  tanks  when  the  Gaithersburg  milk 
route  was  started.  .\s  you  walk  into  the 
milkhouse  with  Ralph  Walker  you  have  a 
fc-eling  that  something  is  missing.  All  you 
see  is  a  big  tank  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  It’s  mounted  on  hc*avy  legs 
made  of  pip<‘.  3Valker  uses  a  300  gallon 
tank  made  by  Mojonnier.  The  surface  on 
the  roundc'd  bottom  and  flat  ends  is  un¬ 
broken  by  any  dirt  collec  ting  seams.  The 
top  is  made  of  two  flat  sheets  of  steel 

A  BULK  COOLING  TANK  eliminates 
lugging  heavy  milk  cans.  Doris  Smith,  the 
daughter  of  .Alton  Smith,  uhose  farm  is 
near  alkerville.  .Maryland,  is  straining 
III  ilk  d  irectly  into  the  300  gallon  cooling  tank. 
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By  Fred  Knoop 

interrupted  only  by  two  round  holes  with 
covers.  These  holes  are  for  the  milk 
strainers.  On  the  Walker  farm  the  milk 
is  pourc'd  directly  from  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  pails  into  the  strainers  which  open 
into  the  tank.  On  the  bridge  over  the 
center  of  the  tank  is  a  completely  enclosed 
geared  motor.  “It  drives  the  agitator 
paddle  down  in  the  tank.”  says  Ralph  in 
response  to  your  hand  rubbing  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  aluminum-encased  motor. 

If  this  tank  has  any  activity  going  on 
inside  it  doesn’t  show  it.  It’s  only  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  outside  world  are  a  couple 
of  copper  pipes  and  a  BX  cable  leading 
out  of  the  room.  So  you  ask  Ralph  if 
there  is  milk  in  the  tank.  “Sure,  take  a 


look  in  one  of  those  lids;  there’s  over  100 
gallons  from  tonight’s  milking.  We’ll  put 
another  100  in  it  in  the  morning,  before 
it  is  hauled  away.”  Then  just  to  prove 
what’s  going  on  inside  he  drops  a  dairy 
thermometer  in  the  milk.  Reading  it  a 
minute  later  he  announces,  “It’s  a  little 
under  37.” 

“Don’t  you  get  ice  around  the  inside 
next  to  the  coils  when  you  keep  it  that 
cold,”  we  asked. 

“Not  with  the  paddle  running  at  the 
same  time  that  the  cooling  is  taking 
place,”  says  Ralph.  “It  cools  a  tank  of 
milk  down  to  36 ;  by  the  time  we  get 
through  milking  the  temperature  is  down. 
The  insulation  is  so  good  that  the  com- 
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THIS  IS  A  PICTURE  of  a  dairyman  relaxing,  while  200  gallons  of  milk  are  being  loaded  for  shipping  to  Washington. 
Tallmadge  Watkins,  left,  is  the  dairyman  ;  his  farm  is  near  Cedar  Grove,  Maryland.  Gerald  Arnold,  right,  owns  the  1800  gallon 
stainless  steel  tank  truck.  Once  a  day  he  picks  up  the  milk,  pumping  it  out  of  the  bulk  cooling  tank  through  the  plastic  hose. 
Before  each  pump-out  starts  an  accurate  measure  of  the  milk  in  the  tank  is  taken  and  a  sample  for  butterfat. 


pressor  hardly  ever  runs  again  during  the 
night.” 

A  look  through  the  open  door  into  the 
washroom  and  you  discover  what  it  is 
that  is  missing  in  this  milkhouse  .  .  .  there 
are  no  cans.  A  small  sanitizer  box  with 
teat  cups  and  hoses,  kettles  and  milk 
strainers  in  it  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  big 
wash-up  job.  That  means  no  dirty  cans 
tossed  off  the  truck  every  day,  and  no 
rusted-through  cans  to  replace  at  $10.00  a 
throw.  “.And  no  110-pound  cans  of  milk 
to  ‘rastle  around  with,”  adds  Ralph 
\Valker,  “there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  less 
Sloan’s  Liniment  used  on  farms  that  hav'e 
these  tanks.” 

Bulk  milk  handling  is  new  and  the  de¬ 
tails  vaiA-  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
On  these  Maryland  farms  the  volume  of 
milk  is  big.  The  average  dairyman  milks 
about  forty  cows.  Only  one  out  of  a 
dozen  farms  on  the  route  has  a  milk¬ 
ing  parlor.  That’s  on  the  Garrett  farm, 
and  it’s  a  beauty,  with  all  the  walls  in 
buff  colored  tile.  Here  the  milk  goes 


directly  from  the  DeLaval  milking  ma¬ 
chines  through  overhead  glass  lines  to  a 
vacuum  relcaser  which  is  anchored  to  the 
w'all  just  above  the  bulk  cooling  tank. 
From  the  large  glass  cylinder  of  the  rc- 
leaser  it  drops  down  and  is  pumped  into 
the  tank  by  a  stainless  steel,  sanitar\’ 
milk  pump. 

On  all  of  the  farms  on  the  Gaithersburg 
bulk  milk  route  the  milk  is  picked  up 
every  morning  after  milking.  The  big 
tank  trucks  that  pick  up  the  milk  are 
owned  by  an  independent  trucker  and  the 
dairymen  pay  for  having  their  milk  hauled 
in  the  tank  just  as  they  used  to  pay  for 
having  the  cans  hauled.  The  stainless 
steel  tanks  for  trucks  are  made  in  sizes 
from  1.500  gallons  up  to  3,000  gallons  in 
big  trailer-type  tanks.  These  tanks  are  in¬ 
sulated  but  not  refrigerated.  Milk  at  a 
temperature  in  excess  of  40  degrees  upon 
arrival  at  the  plant  is  rare.  The  size  of 
the  tank  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  how 
good  the  roads  and  lanes  are  in  the  area 
in  which  the  trucker  has  to  operate. 


The  Smaller  Route 

Gerald  Vogler  of  Route  One,  Piqua, 
Ohio,  bought  his  stainless  steel  tank  about 
a  year  ago  and  had  it  installed  on  a  2/2 
ton  Dodge  chassis.  Then  he  also  had  a 
tandem  axle  and  a  set  of  double  tires  put 
on  the  truck.  So  far  he  hasn’t  had  this 
2,000  gallon  pickup  tank  stuck  on  a  snowy 
lane.  Vogler  figures  he  has  about  $12,000 
invested  in  the  truck  and  tank.  .At  the 
present  time  he  hauls  from  seven  farms 
of  which  the  most  distant  one  is  45  miles 
from  Dayton.  He  hauls  milk  to  Borden’s 
in  Dayton.  He  collects  milk  ever\-  other 
day  and  is  hoping  that  soon  there  will  be 
enough  bulk  tanks  installed  in  the  area 
to  make  up  another  milk  run,  which  he 
would  make  on  alternate  days. 

The  first  thing  V’ogler  does  is  to  back 
the  rear  end  of  his  truck  up  as  close  as 
jjossible  to  the  milkhouse.  Then  he  opens 
the  back  door  of  the  tanker  and  pulls  out 
an  electric  cord.  This  he  connects  to  the 
110  volt  current  inside  the  milkhouse  to 
driv'e  the  milk  pump  on  the  back  of  the 
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truck.  Going  bark  inside  the  inilkhouse 
Vogler  starts  the  agitating  propeller  in 
the  milk  tank  to  stir  up  the  milk  well 
before  he  takes  a  butterfat  sample.  Then 
he  pulls  out  the  long  Tygon  plastic  hose, 
uncaps  the  end  of  it  and  connects  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bulk  tank  inside  the 
inilkhouse.  By  this  time  the  milk  is  well 
mi.xcd  up  and  Vogler  takes  a  sample  of 
it  which  he  places  in  a  small  bottle  car¬ 
ried  in  the  back  of  his  truck. 

Then  the  calibration  stick  is  pulled  out 
of  the  tank  and  the  number  of  inches  read 
off  on  it.  Each  tank  is  calibrated  indi- 
\  idually  and  from  the  special  sheet  which 
has  been  made  up  for  the  tank  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  how  much  milk  is  in  the  tank. 
“I  can  come  within  three  pounds  of  the 
amount  of  milk  that  is  in  the  tank  with 
the  calibration  sheets,”  says  Vogler.  “None 
of  the  farmers  feel  that  they  have  ever 
been  short-changed  yet.  In  fact  most  of 
them  have  been  surprised  because  they 
seem  to  be  getting  better  butterfat  tests 
and  selling  more  milk  with  the  bulk  sys- 


the  milk  is  measured  and  sold  right  on  the 
farm,”  says  W.  R.,  “I  don’t  know  just 
how  it  happened  but  there  was  always 
more  waste  when  we  used  the  cans.  It 
costs  us  30c  a  hundred  pounds  to  have  the 
milk  hauled  into  Dayton  now,  and  it  used 
to  be  40c  a  hundred  in  cans.  So  you  can 
see  we  are  better  off  all  the  way  around. 
After  Vogler,  the  truck  driver,  flushes  the 
tank  out  we  give  it  a  scrubbing  with  a 
cleanser-sanitizer — Thermo-San  we  use — 
then  flush  it  out  with  hot  water.  This 
takes  about  5  minutes.  It  used  to  take 
us  nearly  this  long  to  do  a  single  can. 
Milkstonc  hasn’t  built  up  in  the  tank 
since  we’ve  been  using  it. 

“The  important  thing  about  a  bulk 
route,”  says  A.  D.  Bumstead,  field  super¬ 
visor  for  Borden’s  in  Dayton,  “is  to  work 
with  your  producers  and  be  sure  that 
there  is  no  one  being  careless  and  produc¬ 
ing  a  high  bacteria  count  milk.  I  know 
our  count  used  to  be  up  around  100,000 
before  we  had  the  bulk  system.  Now  we 
are  consistently  under  24,000.  We  had  a 


Dayton,  the  first  one  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
every  farmer  with  the  exception  of  one 
uses  a  milking  parlor  with  the  milk  going 
directly  from  the  milking  machine  through 
pipes  into  the  bulk  cooling  tank.  The 
milk  is  harvested  and  handled  completely 
by  machinery  on  these  farms.  The  Borden 
Company  through  their  field  supervisor 
helped  get  the  dairymen  together  and 
plan  the  purchase  of  the  tanks  and  ad¬ 
vised  them  on  the  capacities  needed.  Then 
the  diflferent  manufacturers  of  tanks  were 
invited  to  send  their  salesmen  in  to  talk 
to  the  farmers.  On  this  particular  bulk 
route  there  are  several  types  of  tanks  rep¬ 
resented;  Mojonnier,  Girton,  Emil  Stein- 
horst,  and  Creamery  Package.  The  prices 
on  the  tanks  which  range  from  200  gal¬ 
lons  up  to  400  gallons  were  from  $2,400 
to  $3,000.  The  Borden  Company  did  not 
finance  the  tanks  nor  did  they  try  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  farmer  on  which  tank  to  buy. 
It  was  a  case  of  everyone  taking  the  tank 
that  he  liked  the  looks  of. 


tern.  They  are!  Over  a  year’s  time  the 
savings  made  possible  by  bulk  handling 
would  amount  to  quite  a  bit  because  there 
is  no  spilling  in  pouring  out  of  cans  and 
the  butterfat  never  sticks  to  the  neck  or 
lid  of  the  milk  can. 

“I  also  take  a  sniflf  in  the  milk  tank  to 
see  if  there  is  any  garlic  or  off-odor,”  says 
V^ogler.  “So  far  we  haven’t  had  any  bad 
milk,  but  if  we  did  have  we  would  pick 
it. up  later  as  a  separate  batch.”  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  milk,  the  pumping 
takes  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  As  soon 
as  \’ogler  finishes  he  flushes  out  the  tank 
and  pipes  with  cold  water,  and  washes 
down  the  floor  with  the  hose. 

“I  suppose  I  wouldn’t  have  to  do  this 
much  wash-up  for  the  farmers  on  my 
route,”  says  Vogler,  “but  I  like  to  leave 
the  place  as  clean  as  I  found  it.  You  can’t 
handle  milk  without  getting  some  of  it  on 
the  floor.” 

At  the  north  end  of  Vogler’s  route  there 
is  the  big  farm  of  W.  R.  Joslin  &  Son. 
They’re  just  west  of  Sidney.  They  in¬ 
stalled  their  Girton  300-gallon  tank  in  1952. 
“The  thing  I  like  about  the  tank  is  that 


little  trouble  last  winter  and  found  that 
one  of  the  producers  was  using  a  milk 
bucket  that  did  not  have  smooth  seams. 
It  was  a  collecting  point  for  bacteria  and 
when  we  dumped  this  producer’s  milk  in 
with  the  others  on  the  route,  it  ran  the 
bacteria  count  up  for  evervone.  Of  course 
it’s  easy  to  spot  what  producer  has  the 
poor  milk  if  you  take  a  sample  from  ever)' 
farm  everv’  day  the  way  we  do.” 

Going  on  in  closer  to  Dayton  with 
Vogler  we  walk  into  the  big,  new  milking 
parlor  of  David  Mote,  who  is  just  west  of 
Tipp  City.  “We  always  used  to  sell  our 
heifers,”  says  Mote,  “but  no^v  we  keep 
them  and  have  gone  into  full-scale  milk 
production.  We  were  interested  in  the 
bulk  tank  system  because  it  looked  like  a 
good  way  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
labor,  and  labor  is  short  here  because  we 
are  in  a  manufacturing  area.  Our  400- 
gallon  Creamery  Package  tank  takes  care 
of  our  50  head  with  one  man  doing  the 
milking  in  the  parlor  and  a  woman  help¬ 
ing  him  get  the  cows  cleaned  up  and 
ready.” 

On  the  Borden  bulk  milk  route  out  of 


The  Co-op  Takes  Care  of  Everything 
The  exact  opposite  procedure  has  worked 
out  to  the  advantage  of  everyone  in 
the  Mainland  and  Virginia  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  at  Washington  where 
C.  F.  Cole,  field  supervisor,  says,  “We  give 
our  members  the  complete  service  of 
securing  tanks  and  compressors  as  well  as 
supervising  the  installation.  We  also  cali¬ 
brate  and  make  the  weight  charts  for  each 
tank  after  installation.  We  have  found  the 
Mojonnier  tanks  to  be  relatively  trouble 
free.  Out  of  the  120  cold  wall  tanks  that 
have  been  installed  in  the  Washington 
milkshed,  all  but  10  were  Mojonnier.  The 
prices  range  from  $2400  for  a  200-gallon 
tank  with  a  2  H.P.  compressor  installed, 
up  to  $3725  for  a  600-gallon  tank  with 
a  5  H.P.  compressor  installed.  Mojonnier 
sends  a  field  man  in  here  whenever  we 
want  him  and  we  can  get  operating  in¬ 
formation  to  the  dair\’men  at  first  hand. 

“We  found  that  our  membt'rs  have  been 
able  to  clean  and  sterilize  the  tanks  so 
efficiently  that  our  bacteria  counts  range 
from  2.000  to  10,000  on  most  pickups  of 


milk.  We  take  periodie  butterl’at  and  bac¬ 
teria  samples  once  a  week  and  the  butter- 
fat  for  the  producer  is  figured  on  the  av¬ 
erage  of  five  samples  we  take  during  the 
month. 

“A  few  weeks  ago,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  we  placed  the  Ultra  Violet  U-Tube 
over  the  tank  at  the  Virginia  Experi¬ 
mental  farm  at  Middleburg.  Below  arc 
the  bacteria  counts  of  milk  for  November. 
Some  days  the  tank  was  washed  with 
washing  powder  and  hot  water  and  other 
days  no  powder  was  used.  This  barn  has 
a  pipeline  installation  which  is  cleaned 
in  place. 
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“As  soon  as  possible,  we  will  attempt 
to  have  swabs  taken  from  the  surface  of 
the  cold  wall  tank  Ix'fore  and  after  being 
subjected  to  the  light.  Our  initial  check 


are  converting,  they  have  found  that  they 
«  an  build  a  smaller  house  when  they  are 
using  a  bulk  tank,  because  these  tanks  do 
provide  compact  storage  for  a  lot  of  milk. 

Tht-n  you  have  to  have  enough  farmers 
who  are  willing  to  put  out  the  $2,000 
apiece  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  get  into 
the  really  big  money  that  a  tank-truck 
costs.  Of  course  it  isn’t  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  tank  truck.  The  cold  wall 
tanks  can  be  set  on  high  legs  and  the  milk 
drained  off  into  cans  just  before  shipping 
it  to  town.  Some  fanners  have  gone  into 
this  system  with  the  idea  that  sooner  or 
later  someone  would  get  a  tank  truck 
going  in  their  area. 

The  bulk  system  of  handling  milk  got 
started  in  California  back  in  1938.  Milk¬ 
ers  in  the  big  dairies  poured  the  milk  from 
the  milk  buckets  directly  into  a  stainless 
steel  dump  tank.  Then  the  milk  was 
pumped  over  a  surface  cooler  and  drop¬ 
ped  down  into  an  insulated  storage  tank. 
This  system  was  practical  for  the  large 
herds  of  cattle  in  California. 


I  he  milk  is  pumped  into 
the  bulk  cooling  tank. 

It  cools  In  about  one  hour. 


Once  a  day 
the  tank  truck 
picks  up  the  milk. 
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on  this  indicated  that  after  four  minutes 
exposure,  the  sides  were  sterile.” 

“The  disadvantages  to  the  bulk  cooling 
system  seem  to  boil  down  to  one  word — 
‘price,’  Most  farmers  have  .$1,200  to 
$1,500  in  a  milk  cooler  and  cans,  and  in 
some  areas  where  steam  sterilizing  equip¬ 
ment  is  required  their  investment  may  be 
$2,000.  It’s  a  little  bit  rough  for  these 
dairymen  to  suddenly  put  out  $2,000  to 
$3,000  for  another  way  of  doing  the  same 
thing.  It  would  be  ideal  to  go  into  the 
bulk  cooling  system  if  you  were  just  start¬ 
ing  in  the  dairy  business,  but  most  good 
dairymen  arc  old  hands  at  it,  or  they 
wouldn’t  be  in  business  today.  Of  course 
there  is  some  salvage  value  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  they  take  out.” 

How  Many  Cows? 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Wisconsin,  dairymen  say  they  can 
install  one  of  the  150-gallon  tanks  for 
around  $1,000  and  it  makes  good  semse 
even  if  you  are  milking  as  few  as  15  cows. 
Up  there  they  arc  required  to  have  a 
Grade  A  milkhouse  and,  as  manv  of  them 


The  first  bulk  tanks  in  the  East  went 
into  operation  in  Connecticut  in  1948 
where  a  stainless  steel  tank  was  used  with 
an  aerator-cooler  hung  down  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it. 

In  South  Carolina  the  stainless  steel 
cold  wall  tanks  were  first  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  1949  near  Columbia. 

The  Ciood  Things 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  bulk  system 
to  the  dairyman  are: 

1.  Increasing  the  milk  yield  by  elimina¬ 
tion  f*f  the  can  stickage  losses.  Anyone 
who  has  watched  modern  can  dumping 
equipment  realizes  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  milk  is  lost  when  cans  are 
emptied  at  the  weight  scale.  This  amount 
varies  from  a  half  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  half  p<T  can,  depending  on  the  can 
dumping  procedure.  The  can  drippings 
represent  an  (‘confuni*-  loss  to  the  pro¬ 
cessor.  Fat  sticking  to  the  shoulders  and 
lids  of  milk  <  ans  results  in  a  high  pn-r- 
centag»‘  of  fat  loss. 

2.  Elimination  of  milk  losses  due  to  ae- 

{Continued  on  page  140) 


R.\LPH  W.4LKER  of  Gaithersburg,  Md. 
takes  a  reading  on  the  stainless  steel 
dip-stirk  of  his  bulk  cooling  tank. 

By  comparing  this  with  the  calibration 
chart  made  especially  for  his  tank,  he 
can  tell  within  a  pound  or  ts«o  hov 
much  milk  he  has  to  sell. 


WHEN  THE  TANK  TRUCKER 
arrives  he  measures  the  milk  with  the 
dip-stick,  too,  and  takes  a  sample  for 
hutterfat  and  bacteria  count  analysis. 

W.  R.  JOSLIN  of  Sidney,  Ohio  scrubs 
out  his  tank  with  a  cleaner  sanitizer 
after  a  flush-down  with  cold  water.  The 
tank  can  he  cleaned  in  five  minutes. 
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ROCK  PHOSPHATE 

Raxv  rock  phosphate  builds  up  long  lasfiug  soil  JertUity  xvhilc 

its  tcaunuatc,  superphosphate,  gives  fast  uourishiueut  to  the  current  crop. 


A  SOIL  TEST  will  show  how  much  plant  food  the  land  will  supply  and  how  much  we  w  ill  have  to  add 

to  make  a  crop.  Manure  helps  dissolve  the  phosphorus  from  rock  phosphate  and  the  phosphate  balances  the  nitrogen 

in  manure.  Bulk  handling  in  trucks  which  accurately  meter  out  the  material  makes  for  a  real  saving. 


IF  YOU  farm  you  have  to  replace  the  phosphorus  you  take  from 
the  soil.  Grain  crops  contain  the  biggest  part  of  the  phos¬ 
phorus  they  absorb — 75  per  cent  of  it — in  their  seed  which  we 
most  often  ship  to  market;  livestock  carry  away  in  their  bones 
some  30  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus  they  eat. 

The  constant  export  of  phosphorus  from  farms  in  the  form 
of  cereal  grains,  milk,  and  livestock  caused  Charles  E.  Thorne, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  soil  fertility  studies,  to  say,  “Under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  the  greater  part  of  the  phosphorus  consumed  by 
mankind  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  or  to  the  cemetery, 
so  that  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  this  element  from  the  soil  which 
is  never  returned.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  land  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  there  will  be  a 
deficiency  of  phosphorus  .  .  .” 

Our  first  effort  to  replace  phosphorus  in  the  soil  was  in  the 
form  of  bones.  The  Indians,  when  they  planted  a  fish  with  their 
corn,  were  supplying  something  of  a  mixed  fertilizer,  nitrogen 
from  the  flesh  and  phosphorus  from  the  bones.  .As  early  as  1653 
the  English  were  writing  of  using  bones  in  agriculture  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  were  using  all  of  the  bones 
from  their  own  slaughter  houses  and  importing  them  at  the 
rate  of  30.000  tons  a  year.  This  importation  of  bones  caused  the 
German  chemist,  Justus  von  Liebig,  to  accuse  the  British  of  rob¬ 
bing  the  battlefields  of  Europe  in  order  to  secure  fertilizer  for 
their  depleted  soils. 

In  1847,  the  British  soil  scientist,  Sir  John  Laws,  produced 
a  faster  acting  fertilizer,  the  first  commercial  superphosphate, 
by  treating  bones  with  sulphuric  acid.  Phosphate  rock  soon 
replaced  bones  in  this  process  of  producing  superphosphate  and 
the  industrv’  expanded  steadily  with  the  discoveries  of  new  phos¬ 
phate  deposits. 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  mining  of  phosphates  took 
place  in  South  Carolina  in  1868  and  in  the  ’80’s  the  huge  Florida 
deposits  were  opened  up.  In  1894  mining  began  in  Tennessee. 
.At  present,  the  largest  mining  operations  are  in  Florida  and 
Tennessee,  but  our  largest  deposits  are  in  Idaho,  Utah,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Wyoming. 

Efforts  to  use  the  plain  rock,  untreated  by  sulphuric  acid, 

THESE  JETS  OF  W.ATER  strike  the  newly  mined 
rock  phosphate  to  wash  away  the  impurities.  .After  this 
vig^orous  cleaning,  the  rock  will  be  crushed  to  a 
powder  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a  200  mesh  screen. 


were  made  early  in  the  game,  but  without  success.  ^Ve  know 
now  that  their  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery'  was 
not  available  to  crush  the  rock  fine  enough  for  good  results.  The 
first  outstanding  tests  of  rock  phosphate  for  direct  application 
were  made  between  1884  and  1895  by  Professor  W.  H.  Jordan 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Professor  Jordan  gathered  dust 
from  the  beams  of  the  old  Coosaw  Phosphate  Company  rock 
crusher  which  was  used  to  crush  South  Carolina  phosphate  for 
shipment  to  England.  Because  the  dust  of  the  mill  had  floated 
up  in  the  atmosphere  and  settled  on  the  beams.  Professor  Jordan 
referred  to  this  e.xtremely  fine-ground  rock  as  floats.  Rock  phos¬ 
phate  carried  this  name  for  many  years  and  many  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  trials  here  and  in  foreign  countries  refer  to  it  as  floats. 

Rock  Phosphate  and  Superphosphate 
In  order  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  living,  growing  plant,  the 
plant  foods  in  the  soil  must  be  soluble  in  water  and  in  the  plant 
juices.  No  matter  how  finely  the  nutrients  are  ground,  no  plant 
can  take  them  in  as  solids.  Rock  phosphate  is  no  exception  and, 
in  its  natural  state,  it  is  not  water  soluble.  So,  before  the  plant 
can  make  use  of  this  essential  food,  the  acids  of  the  soil  or  acids 
secreted  by  the  plant  itself  must  work  on  the  tri-calcium-phos¬ 
phate  of  the  rock  and  change  it  to  a  water  soluble  mono-calcium 
or  di-calcium  phosphate.  In  this  state  the  plant  can  absorb  the 
phosphate.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  phosphate  as  is  present  in 
super  phosphate.  The  fine  grinding  which  makes  ror  k  phosphate 
usable  as  a  fertilizer  (it  should  be  ground  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  a  200  mesh  screen)  is  valuable  because  it  multiplies 
many  thousands  of  times  the  area  of  the  rock  which  is  exposed 
to  the  soil  and  plant  acids. 

Superphosphate  is  made  by  the  rather  simple  process  of  mix¬ 
ing  rock  phosphate  with  sulphuric  acid.  Roughly  a  ton  of  rock 
phosphate  mixed  with  a  ton  of  sulphuric  acid  produces  two  tons 
of  superphosphate.  .A  ton  of  this  mixture  will  have  half  of  the 
ph  osphorus  of  the  original  ton  of  rock  phosphate,  but  it  will  be 
in  a  fonn  which  is  more  immediately  available  to  plants.  * 

.Another  source  of  phosphorus  for  the  soil  is  the  slag  from 
blast  furnaces.  In  Europe  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  phosphorus,  but  in  America  only  the  iron  ore  in  the 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  area  contains  enough  phosphorus  to 
make  the  slag  worth  using.  The  Birmingham  slag  contains  from 
8  to  10  per  cent  phosphorus  and  also  supplies  the  soil  with  valu¬ 
able  calcium  and  magnesium. 
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One  of  the  first  advoeates  of  the  use 
of  the  raw  roek  phosphate  was  the  late 
Cyril  G.  Hopkins  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  His  influence  in  this  matter  was 
so  great  that  today  Illinois  uses  600,000 
tons  of  rock  phosphate  each  year  and 
Missouri  uses  another  200,000  tons.  To¬ 
gether,  these  two  states  use  more  rock 
phosphate  each  year  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  theory-  behind  the  use  of  rock 
phosphate  in  Illinois  is  to  apply  it  in  great 
enough  quantity  so  that  an  ample  amount 
of  phosphorus  is  available  to  the  plant  in 
all  parts  of  the  soil  over  a  period  of  years. 
Figures  show  that  this  heavy  application 
of  rock  phosphate  is  not  made  at  the  e.\- 
pense  of  other  plant  food  materials.  In 
both  Illinois  and  Missouri,  farmers  are 
using  more  additional  fertilizers,  including 
superphosphate,  than  has  ever  been  used 
before.  Illinois  farmers  are  using  over  ten 
times  as  much  additional  fertilizer  as  they 
used  in  1940.  The  problem  is  to  use  each 
form  of  fertilizer  where  it  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  will  do  the  most  good. 

Test  Is  Best 

Until  recently  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
put  on  the  land  was  a  matter  of  guess  or 
trial  and  error.  But  here  is  one  time  when 
ignorance  is  not  bliss — not  when  too 


THE  GRAIN  contains  most  of 
the  phosphorus  the  crop  takes  from 
the  soil.  We  don’t  want  to 
stop  this  withdrawal,  but  we  must 
replace  the  stolen  fertility. 

much  fertilizer  is  a  waste  of  money  and 
too  little  won’t  produce  a  crop.  Fortun¬ 
ately  we  have  several  ways  to  determine 
the  requirements  of  the  plants.  With 
phosphorus  we  study  the  cropping  plan, 
watch  for  plant  deficiency  symptoms,  keep 
track  of  the  previous  soil  treatment  his- 
torv’,  as  well  as  making  quick  soil  tests 
and  plant  tissue  tests.  Even  without  these 
tests  it  is  safe  to  guess  that  most  of  the 
soils  in  the  humid  areas  of  the  country 


which  haven’t  been  treated  with  phos¬ 
phates  are  low  to  verv'  low  in  available 
phosphorus.  In  the  southern  two-thirds 
of  this  area  the  soils  will  be  vxrv’  low  in 
total  phosphorus.  In  the  semi-arid  and 
dr)-  regions  of  the  countiy  the  phosphorus 
supplies  are  usually  still  adequate,  but 
irrigation  and  improved  production  will 
soon  use  up  this  pleasant  bank  balance. 

In  studying  the  cropping  plan  it  is  well 
to  know  how  much  phosphorus  the  plants 
withdraw  from  the  soil.  Here  is  the  phos¬ 
phorus  content  of  some  common  farm 
products : 

Phosphoric  Acid  (Pi05)  Content  of 

Farm  Products 

Pounds  of  PjO.-, 


Crop  per  1000  pounds  of  crop 

Corn  grain  6.2 

stover  .  2.7 

Cotton  seed  .  12.5 

Wheat  grain  .  9.4 

straw-  .  2.0 

Red  clover  hay .  5.7 

Timothy  hay  .  3.4 

.\lfalfa  hay  .  5.5 

,  Bluegrass  .  5.5 

Lespedeza  hay  .  8.0 

Soybeans  seed  .  15.8 

straw  .  4.3 

Potatoes  tuber  .  1.5 

Tomatoes  whole  .  0.7 

Tobacco  whole  .  6.5 

Sugar  beets  tuber  .  1.0 

Cattle,  beef  .  18.4 

Hogs,  fat  6.9 


We  can  replace  this  phosphorus  by 
spreading  our  fields  with  cattle  manure 
which  contains  2.8  pounds  per  thousand, 
rock  phosphate  which  contains  320 
pounds,  and  superphosphate  which  con¬ 
tains  200  in  a  half  ton. 

Solving  the  phosphorus  problem  on  the 
farm  is  a  matter  of  simple  mathematics. 
Determine  what  the  soil  can  supply, 
figure  how  much  the  crop  or  crops  re¬ 
quire,  then  make  up  the  difference.  There 
is  a  catch,  however,  in  figuring  the 
amount  of  phosphorus  the  fertilizer  will 
supply.  Applied  phosphates  are  not  one 
hundred  per  cent  efficient.  Their  efficien¬ 
cy  varies  with  the  soil,  crop,  season,  meth¬ 
od  of  application  and  carrier.  When  ap¬ 
plied  broadcast  on  phosphorus  deficient 
soils,  superphosphate  has  usually  had  an 
efficiency  factor  of  between  15  and  20  per 
cent  for  the  first  crop.  Rcnk  phosphate, 
when  applied  at  relatively  high  but  nor¬ 
mally  rt'commended  rates  of  from  1000 
to  1500  pounds  per  acre,  will  have  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  efficiency  on  the  first  crop 
when  used  on  humid,  acid  soils  and  crops 
adapted  to  its  use. 

Michael  Garaiot  has  used  tests  and  a 
cropping  plan  to  find  the  phosphate  needs 
of  his  central  Illinois  farm.  On  the  150 
tillable  acres  of  his  farm  he  has  a  five  year 
rotation  of  corn-corn-beans-wheat-hay : 
that  is  60  acres  of  corn  which  produces 
an  average  of  75  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
uses  46  pKjunds  of  phosphorus.  30  acres  of 
beans  producing  30  bushel  to  the  acre 
and  also  consuming  46  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  30  acres  of  wheat  producing  30 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  using  18  p)ounds 
of  phosphorus,  and  30  acres  of  hay  which 


produces  at  the  rate  of  3  tons  to  the  acre 
at  a  cost  of  35  pounds  of  phosphorus. 
When  he  totaled  it  up,  Garaiot  figured 
that  he  needed  some  5730  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phorus  each  year  to  produce  his  crops. 
Soil  tests  showed  that  his  land  was  ver>’ 
low  in  phosphorus  and  was  able  to  supply 
half  this  amount. 

If  he  used  the  phosphorus  from  the 
soil  and  supplied  but  half  in  the  form  of 
fertilizer,  he  would  be  depleting  his  soil 
each  year  and  each  year  he  would  have 
to  supply  a  larger  amount.  So,  because 
his  soil  was  already  badly  depleted,  he 
decided  to  supply  all  of  the  phosphorus 
needs  as  well  as  additional  amounts  to 
build  up  the  soil.  With  a  little  work  with 
his  stub  pencil  he  figured  that  it  would 
take  slightly  over  nine  and  a  half  tons  of 
rock  phosphate,  9.56  to  be  exact,  with  a 
phosphorus  content  of  30  per  cent  to 
supply  the  annual  need.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  savings  in  bulk  ap¬ 
plication  he  put  on  enough  for  ten  years, 
spreading  it  on  the  land  just  before  the 
small  grains  and  clover.  In  addition  to 
this  he  applied  200  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  to  the  wheat  and  150  pounds  to  the 
corn  which  acted  as  a  stimulant  and  sup¬ 
plied  the  needs  of  the  higher  yields. 

Once  on  an  even  keel  as  far  as  replac¬ 
ing  the  year  to  year  phosphorus  drain  on 
his  soil,  Garaiot  turned  to  the  problem  of 
building  up  the  balance  of  phosphorus  in 
the  soil  to  get  it  out  of  the  very  low  class. 
He  decided  that  the  economical  way  to 
do  this  was  to  hit  the  land  again  with  an 
equal  application  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  rotation  which  would  give  him  an¬ 
other  ten  years’  supply  over  and  above 
the  five  years’  residue  from  the  first  appli¬ 
cation. 

Though  the  requirements  of  the  crop 
have  been  figured  in  advance  a  farmer 
will  want  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  signs  of 
phosphorus  deficiency.  In  many  strains  of 
corn  the  deficiency  will  show  up  as  a 
coloring  of  the  leaves  to  a  reddish  pur¬ 
ple,  in  other  strains  the  leaves  will  yellow 
in  much  the  same  way  they  would  if  they 
were  starving  for  nitrogen.  In  clovers, 
the  plants  needing  phosphorus  will  be 
spindly  and  will  have  a  dark  bluish-green 
foliage:  the  roots  will  form  very  few 
nodules  and  the  nitrogen  fixation  will  be 
reduced.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
deficiency  a  test  of  the  plant  tissues  such 
as  the  one  made  with  the  Colorstrip  Plant 
Testkit  dev-eloped  by  Dr.  Roger  Bray  will 
show  in  a  minute  whether  or  not  it  is 
getting  a  proper  amount  of  phosphorus. 

The  Phosphate  Team 

Rock  phosphate  and  superphosphate 
should  be  thought  of  not  as  competitors 
but  as  a  team  to  supply  the  needed  phos¬ 
phorus  for  our  crops.  In  general,  rock 
phosphate  is  used  in  large  quantities  on 
somewhat  acid  soil  to  produce  a  usable 
plant  food  at  a  rather  slow  rate  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Applied  in  hea\y 
doses,  renk  phosphate  enriches  the  entire 
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upprr  layer  of  the  soil.  Con\erting  the 
rot  k  phosphate  into  a  soluble  plant  nu¬ 
trient  is  speeded  up  by  decaying  organic 
material.  I'his  makes  rock  phosphates  and 
manure  an  excellent  combination,  the 
manure  speeds  the  eonxersion  of  rock 
jihos])hate  into  soluble  plant  food  and  the 
rot  k  jjhosphate  tends  to  pri'servc  the 
nitrogen  in  manure  for  plant  use. 

Superphosphate  can  be  used  with  good 
elfet  t  on  mut  h  more  alkaline  soils  than 
rot  k  phosphate  and  will  supply  the  phos¬ 
phorus  needs  of  some  plants  whit  h  do  not 
feed  well  oil  the  rock  phosphate.  Quite 
often  the  two  forms  of  fertilizer  are  used 
together,  the  rock  phosphate  to  build  up 
the  general  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
superphosphate  plated  with  the  seed  to 
give  the  young  plant  plenty  of  available 
phosphorus  early  in  life. 

Crops  vary  widely  in  their  requirements 
for  phosphorus  and  in  their  ability  to  feed 
on  the  phosphates  in  the  soil.  Legumes, 
but  kwheat,  rye,  timothy,  cabbage,  carrots, 
and  rape  are  a  few  crops  which  arc 
known  to  be  good  feeders  on  the  phos- 
])horus  of  rock  phosphate.  Wheat,  toma¬ 
toes,  potatoes,  and  various  southern  grass¬ 


es  seem  unable  to  take  their  required 
amount  of  phosphorus  from  rock  phos¬ 
phate  except  on  veiy  acid  soils.  These 
latter  plants  need  superphosphate  in  their 
fertilizer. 

In  Illinois  with  its  rather  wide  variation 
of  soils,  ro(  k  phosphate  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  great  many  years  in  what 
is  called  the  Illinois  System  of  Permanent 
Soil  Fertility.  The  fundamental  objective 
of  this  system,  which  sounds  a  little  like 
the  Hoy  Scout  oath,  is  making  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  physically  fit,  chemically  bal¬ 
anced  and  biologically  active.  This  rc- 
quirc-s  soil  tests  to  find  out  where  you  arc 
and  a  plan  to  dec  ide  whe-re  you  are  going 
and  when  you  will  get  there. 

When  the  phosphate  needs  arc  deter¬ 
mined  through  tests,  the  greater  part  of 
this  plant  food  is  furnishc'd  in  the  form 
of  roc  k  phosphate.  Supc-rphosphate  is  used 
as  a  starting  and  stimulating  fertilizer. 
The  raw  roc  k  phosphate  is  spread  over 
the  fields  in  bulk  applications  of  from 
1000  to  1500  pounds  to  the  acre  and 
plowed  down  for  the  legume  crop.  The 
legumes,  being  good  feeders  on  roc  k  phos¬ 
phate  arc  able  to  take  up  all  of  their 


needed  phosphorus  and  leave  a  balance 
of  soluble  plant  food  for  the  crop  which 
follows.  The  presence  of  adetjuatc  sup¬ 
plies  of  phosphorus  stimulate  the  legume 
in  its  formation  of  nitrogen  filled  nodules. 
We  have  found  on  one  field  in  Illinois 
that  the  corn  yield  was  increased  18 
bushels  to  the  acre  by  the  application 
of  1600  pounds  of  roc  k  phosphate  whic  h 
had  bc-c-n  applied  the  pre  vious  year  to  soy¬ 
beans  and  c  onsistently  greater  yields  were 
made  on  this  field  for  the  following  four 
years  without  further  applications. 

In  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  Dr. 
Eslie  .Asburv-  has  taken  a  worn-out,  eroded 
hill  farm  and  built  it  into  one  of  the 
outstanding  livc'stoek  farms  in  the  district 
with  the  use  of  lime,  mixe  d  fertilizers,  and 
rock  phosphate.  The  mixed  fertilizers 
have  been  used  mainly  on  the  ten-acre 
tobacco  patch  and  the  lime  and  rock 
phosphate  have  gone  onto  the  pastures. 

“When  we  started,”  Dr.  .^sbur\-  said 
recently,  “the  place  had  been  plowed  to 
the  point  where  I  hated  to  work  the  soil 
again.  I  didn’t.  I  put  on  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  rock  phosphate.  We’ve  used 
(Continued  on  page  110) 


ROCK  PHOSPH.\TE,  like  limestone  and  rock  potash,  can  be  handled  in  bulk,  making  use  of  heavy  equipment  for 
handling  and  spreading  with  plenty  of  horsepower  but  very  little  manpower. 
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When  young  plants  are  found  cut  off  at 
ground  level  during  the  spring  and  early 
suiiiiiier  Cutworms  are  usually  the  culprits. 
They  are  the  larvae  of  a  night-flying  moth. 
After  fattening  they  change  in  the  .soil 
to  the  brown  pupa  shown  at  the  left. 


Army  worms  arc  a  variety  of  cutworms.  They 
derive  their  name  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  mass  together  and  march  from 
held  to  field  in  their  search  for  food. 

They  cause  serious  damage  in  corn,  grasses, 
legumes  and  some  small  grains. 


Hidden  in  its  ball  of  froth  the  Meadow- 
Spittlebug  is  effectively  protected  from  its 
natural  enemies  while  it  sucks  away  at 
the  sap  of  its  alfalfa  host  plant.  These  pests 
have  inflicted  heavy  damage  on  Midwest 
hay  crops  in  recent  years. 


Long  bifore  flying  saucers  and  space 
ships,  fanners  found  thcinsclvcs  cinbattlcd 
against  celestial  invaders.  These  invaders 
were  not  imaginary;  they  were  uninvited 
bugs.  They  came  for  dinner  and  they 
stayed  f(*r  suppei.  then  they  decided  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  season.  Of  course  not 
all  inset  ts  are  the  natural  enemies  of  man 
— far  from  it.  For  many,  like  the  ladyhug 
and  the  Lydella  fly  are  man’s  allies  in  the 
fight  against  the  miniature  enemy  armies. 
.\nd  the  bee  is  one  of  man’s  most  valuable 
domestit  ated  servants.  When  bad  bugs  in¬ 
crease  beyond  all  bounds,  the  farmer  is 
fort fd  into  a  battle  of  survival. 

One  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  warfare  is 
never  to  under-estimate  your  adversaiy. 


This  fellow  needs  no  identification.  The 
gras.shopper  is  seen  everywhere  and  is  known 
by  all.  I'hough  tradition  makes  him  the 
playboy  of  the  insect  world  he  can  inflict 
a  lot  of  damage  on  a  meadow  before  his 
time  is  up.  Insecticides  stop  him  cold. 


Down  in  the  Southwest  where  he  makes 
himself  notorious  the  largest  of  this  trio  is 
called  the  “Conchuela”  or  little  shell.  He 
still  smells  the  same  as  his  cousins  though,  and 
all  three  are  commonly  known  as  Stink 
Bugs.  .Mfalfa  is  a  favorite  morsel  with  them. 


The  Clover  Seed  Chalcid  is  strictly 
a  seed  eater.  He  won't  touch  your 
hay  crop,  but  if  you're  going  in  for 
seed  production  you'll  find  him  a 
formidable  opponent,  particularly  in 
the  South  and  U  est. 


The  Wcbworiu  \«raps  himself  inside  a 
vseb  as  he  feasts  on  alfalfa.  Eventually 
the  larva  spins  a  cocoon  from  which 
he  emerges  as  a  moth.  He  overwinters 
either  as  a  caterpillar  or  pupa  in 
the  cocoon  shown  in  the  inset. 


That  means  yon  have  to  know  somethin," 
about  your  enemy,  ^\hile  no  individual 
( ould  ever  liope  to  know  the  more  than 
82.(100  species  of  insec  ts  that  have  been 
identified  in  North  .\meriea,  it  is  essential 
that  he  have  at  least  a  nodding  aetiuaint- 
aiK  «•  with  a  lew  of  those  that  currently  lay 
sic*gi‘  to  his  fields. 

'I'his  subject  of  insects  being  so  exten¬ 
sive.  we’ll  leav  e  the  on  hardists  with  their 
enemies  the  spider  mites  and  tlie  fruit 
flies,  the  truck  raisers  with  their  horn- 
womis  and  beetles,  even  the  corn  raisers 
with  their  borers,  and  we’ll  limit  ourselves 
for  the  time  Ijeing  to  a  look  at  only  those 
pc'sts  that  cause  trouble  in  forage  crops. 
'I'his  will  still  leave  us  with  a  sizable 


swarm  of  bugs  lor  ( onsideration. 

Until  recently  these  »  rops  had  received 
but  litth"  attention  when  it  c  ame  t(»  pest 
control.  That  pale  green  alfalfa  and  the 
clover  with  its  aroma  for  filling  ,June  days 
hadn’t  been  bothered  too  muc  h  by  insects. 
Old-time  pastures,  with  their  relatively 
low  per-aere  value,  didn’t  warrant  the- 
use  of  expensive  insecticides  and  applic  a- 
tion  eciuipment.  The  attai  ks  of  new  tvpes 
of  p«-sts.  however,  such  as  the  spittlebug 
invasions  in  the  Midwest  in  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  together  with  the  trend  to 
grass  farming  with  its  super  hayfields  and 
the  increase  in  hay  prii  es,  have  called  lor 
a  declaration  of  war  on  the  flashy  char- 
aetei-s  that  illustrate  these  pages. 


Spittlebug 

Since  the  spittlebug  has  already  been 
mentioned,  let’s  lead  off  with  him.  Years 
ago,  back  in  those  days  when  you  used  to 
scamper  barefooti’d  across  the  meadows 
on  your  way  to  the  creek  on  one  of  those 
beautiful  May  mornings  that  made  fishing 
more  important  than  arithmetic,  you  may 
have  noticed  a  little  ball  of  froth  here  and 
there  on  the  alfalfa  or  clover.  But  it 
“didn’t  ’mount  to  nuthin,”  and  never 
caused  any  serious  setback  in  the  hay  <  rop. 

Of  the  last  few  years,  though,  those 
froth  balls  have  become  all  too  c-omrnon 
in  the-  Midwest  and  the  young  spittle-bugs 
fc'eding  within  them,  s-uc  king  ravenously 
away  at  the  sap  of  the  plant,  have  caused 


juve-nile  delinquency  is  typical  in  even  the 
best  of  insect  families  and  the  Lygus  Bugs 
are  no  exception.  I'he  nymphs  are  much  more 
destructive  than  the  adults.  Since  there 
are  six  or  more  generations  a  year  there 
arc  always  plenty  of  nymphs  around. 


The  .Vlfalfa  Weevil  is  the  number  one  The  wooly  Salt  Marsh  Caterpillar  is  dis- 

criminal  so  far  as  alfalfa  destruction  b  tributed  throughout  the  United  .States, 

concerned.  Here  are  shown  the  adult,  the  Though  not  an  economic  pest  in  some  areas, 

eggs  deposited  within  the  stem  of  the  plant,  in  others  the  little  brown  worm  dcK-s  a 

the  larva  feeding  on  the  leaves  and  the  thorough  job  of  devastation  on  just  about 

netlike  cocoon  from  which  the  adult  emerges.  every  garden  and  field  crop. 

Color  iIlu>(ralioii..  couric..iy  of  Hricule>  I’owder  Company,  producers  of  technical  To.xaphene. 


King  cotton  is  not  alone  in  his  troubles  with 
the  weevil.  The  Sweet  Clover  Weevils  moved 
into  thb  country  from  Canada  some  years 
back  and  have  found  our  .Midwest  stands 
of  sweet  clover  much  to  their  liking.  They 
arc  particularly  hard  on  young  stands. 


Until  potato  growers  learned  how  to 
control  this  fellow  he  kept  their  yields 
at  a  low  level.  The  Potato  Leafhopper 
b  just  as  fond  of  alfalfa  as  he  is  of 
potato  plants  and  is  always  a  serious 
threat  to  good  hay  crops. 


DILUTION  TABLE  FOR  INSECTICIDES _ 

Amount  of  Formulation  Needed  Per  Acre  to  Obtain  the 


Insceticide 

Following  Amounts  of  Actual  Chemical  Per  Acre. 

Fomulation 

1/8 

"174“ 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

1-1/2 

2 

2-1/2 

3 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

\Qf%  -  Emulsion 

Concentrate  (contains 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1-1/2 

2 

2-1/2 

3 

'One  lb.  chemical  per  gal.) 

ot. 

qt. 

qt. 

qt. 

gal. 

gals. 

gals. 

gals. 

gals. 

155?  -  20^  Emulsion 
Concentrate  (contains  1^ 

1/3 

2/3 

1-1/3 

2 

2-2/3 

1 

1-1/3 

1-2/3 

2 

gals,  chemical  per  gal.) 

qt. 

qt. 

qts.  • 

qts. 

qts. 

gal. 

gals. 

gals. 

gals. 

1  2^%  Emulsion  Concentrate 

(Contains  2  lbs.  chemical 

1/2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

5 

1-1/2 

per  gal.) 

pt. 

pt. 

qt. 

ots. 

qts. 

qts. 

gal. 

qts. 

gals. 

UOfL  -  505?  Emulsion 
Concentrate  (contains  4 

1/4 

1/2 

1 

1-1/2 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

lbs.  chemical  per  gal.) 

ot. 

ot. 

pt. 

pts. 

qt. 

pts. 

qts. 

ots. 

qts. 

1  605?  -  6552  Emulsion 

Concentrate  (contains  6 

1/6 

1/3 

2/3 

1 

1-1/3 

1 

2-2/3 

3-1/3 

2 

lbs.  chemical  per  gal.) 

pt. 

pt. 

pt. 

pt. 

pts. 

qt. 

pts. 

pts. 

qts. 

705S  -  75/0  Emulsion 

Concentrate  (contains  8 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

1-1/2 

1 

2-1/2 

3 

lbs.  chemical  per  gal.) 

pt. 

Pt. 

pt. 

pt. 

pt. 

pts. 

qt. 

p^s  • 

pts. 

25^V/ettable  Powder 

1/2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

lb. 

lb. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

V'ettable  Powder 

5 

10 

1-1/4 

1-7/8 

2-1/2 

3-3/4 

5 

6-lA 

7-1/2 

oz. 

oz. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

^05^  Wettible  Powder 

1/4 

1/2 

1 

1172 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

75%  Wettable  Powder 

1/6 

1/3 

“173 

1 

1-1/3 

2 

2-2/3 

3-1/3 

4 

— ■ 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1%  Dust 

12-1/2 

25 

50 

75 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

■ 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

5%  Dust 

2-1/2 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

!  .  10^  Dust 

T-Uh 

2-1/2 

5 

7-1/2 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

In  applying  insecticides  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  correct  amount  of  the  actual  chemical  he  used. 
This  table  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Entomology  of  Purdue  L'niversity. 


losses  in  the  hay  crop  running  as  high  as 
90  per  cent.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
the  natural  balance  that  formerly  re¬ 
strained  the  spittlebugs  has  been  thrown 
out  of  what  k. 

The  little  bugs  within  the  mass  ol  spittle 
arc  the  nymphs  that  have  (  limbed  up  the 
plants  after  hat(  hing  from  eggs  that  were 
laid  the  autumn  before  on  the  straw  and 
stubble  of  the  field  by  the  winged  frog- 
hoppers.  The  spittle  they  sec  rete  is  a  by¬ 
product  from  the  life-blood  ol  the  ])lants 
and  makes  a  very  cfTeetixe  protection 
against  the  wind  and  sun  that  would 
otherwise  dry  them  out.  They  seriously 

Operation  Insect !  For  quick  and 
efficient  dusting  or  spraying  it's  hard 
to  beat  airplane  application. 


damage  the  first  ( uttings  of  hay  by  stunt¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

By  the  time  the  mowers  hit  the  hay 
fields,  most  of  the  nymphs  have  earned 
their  wings  and  dart  ahead  of  the  cutter- 
bar  in  legions.  They  stay  around  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer,  grazing  your  choicest 
fields,  like  a  herd  of  miniature  steers.  They 
lay  their  eggs  in  late  .August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  then  nun-e  on  to  greener  pastures. 

In  areas  where  the  drought  was  severe 
last  year  the  spittlebugs  were  apparently 
laid  low  and  may  not  be  too  muc  h  of  a 
problem  this  season,  but  the  (piestion  still 
is.  how  to  get  rid  of  them  in  a  big  way? 
IVhile  the  problem  of  inse(  t  ( ontrol  has  its 
long-range  aspe(  t.  in  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sibl(‘.  to  establish  control  throusjh  natural 
balance  brought  about  by  better  plant  nu¬ 
trition  and  the  aid  of  the  pests^  natural 
enemies,  the  farmer  whose  ( rop  is  being 
ruined  must  have  immediate  action  and 
that  calls  for  an  inset  ticide. 

The  experts  point  out  that  an  inst'cti- 
cide  for  use  on  forages  must  be  straight- 
laced  when  it  comes  to  certain  cjualifica- 
tions.  These  points  are: 

1.  It  should  provide  sufficient  control 
of  a  variety  of  pests  at  low  concen¬ 
trations. 

2.  It  should  be  safe  to  handle  and  apply. 


3.  It  should  not  lea\e  a  toxic  residue 
on  hay. 

4.  It  should  not  take  the  pasture  out  of 
use  for  more  than  a  short  period  after 
application. 

5.  It  should  not  cause  olT-flavor  in  crops 
that  might  follow  forage  in  the  rota¬ 
tion. 

6.  It  should  neither  be  secreted  in  milk 
nor  stored  in  tissue. 

These  six  points  are  a  big  order  to  fill. 
Tested  by  these  standards  two  of  the 
best  weapons  for  spittlebug  control  this 
vear  will  be  methoxychlor,  benzene  hexa- 
rhloridc,  more  easily  referred  to  as  HIIC'., 
and  toxaphene.  E\erybody,  by  this  time, 
is  a(  (|uainted  with  DDT,  the  inset  tic  ide 
sensation  of  World  War  II.  Not  all  in- 
s(‘cts.  however,  are  affected  by  DDT  and 
bee  ause  of  its  extreme  toxicity  to  bees  and 
its  long  residual  action  it  is  not  the  best 
material  for  use  on  mc'adows  and  pastures. 

Methoxyt  hlor  is  an  analog — a  (  hanged 
chemit  al  ( onstrm  tion--of  DDT.  It  may 
be  used  with  safety  around  bees,  is  only 
1  24  as  toxic  to  warm-blooded  animals  as 
DDT  and  thoimh  its  residual  effects  an* 
not  nearly  as  lasting  as  DDT,  it  is  still 
recommended  that  no  field  on  which  it 
has  been  used  be  pastured  within  seven  to 
ten  days.  Mc'thoxychlor  is  relatively  ex¬ 
pensive.  Enough  material  to  treat  an  acre 
currently  costs  around  $2  to  .$2.50,  whi(  h 


is  twite  as  much  as  some  of  its  competitors.  acre  depending  upon  whether  an  emulsi-  since  residues  will  not  collect  in  the  milk 

BHC  does  a  spectacular  job  of  spittlebug  fiablc  concentrate  or  a  wettable  powder  or  fatty  tissues.”  Recent  Utah  tests  seem 

control.  The  day  after  an  application  a  were  used.  to  confirm  this  statement, 

farmer  can  walk  through  his  meadow  Toxaphene  is  still  another  potent  The  one  sure-fire  and  indisputable 
sweeping  the  dead  nymphs  before  him  by  weapon  against  the  spittlebug.  It  is  one  of  recommendation  for  beating  the  spittle- 

thc  tens  of  thousands.  BHC  is  toxic  to  the  least  injurious  to  bees  of  all  the  or-  bug  is  to  go  into  action  early.  Watch  your 

bees,  but  since  the  little  frothmakers  must  ganic  insecticides,  but  it  has  a  relatively  meadows  and  pastures  closely  all  during 

be  attacked  long  before  bloom  stage,  this  long  residual  hazard  and  is  about  four  April  and  early  May  and  at  the  first  sign 

is  not  a  disqualifying  hazard.  times  as  toxic  to  warm-blooded  animals  of  infestation,  let  ’em  have  it. 

As  it  is  only  the  gamma  isomer — that  is,  as  is  DDT.  Its  use,  however,  on  legume  Fall  spraying  the  first  week  in  Septem- 

what  might  be  called  “part  C”  of  the  com-  hay  presents  no  hazard  if  applied  at  the  ber  with  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  actual 

pound — of  BHC  that  is  toxic  to  insects  proper  time  while  the  plants  are  small.  DDT  per  acre  to  kill  the  adult  spittlebugs 

and  as  the  other  isomers  have  a  very  disa-  In  what  forms  and  concentration  these  before  they  lay  their  eggs  has  recently  been 

greeable  odor,  our  chemist  friends  have  poisons  should  be  used  is  a  point  that  found  to  be  a  very  effective  weap)on  in 

found  a  way  to  isolate  the  gamma  isomer  should  be  taken  up  with  your  local  exten-  several  States, 

and  have  come  up  with  the  name  Lindane  sion  people  and  insecticide  dealers.  Some 

for  this  BHC  derivative.  As  might  be  ex-  states,  for  instance,  recommend  only  one  Methods  of  Application 

pected.  Lindane  is  equally  as  effective  as  or  two  of  the  four  products  mentioned  This  brings  up  the  point  of  application. 

BHC  against  spittlebugs,  but  will  be  found  above  in  their  publication  on  spittlebug  Spraying  and  dusting  are  the  usual  means 

to  be  more  than  twice  as  exfjcnsive  to  use.  control;  practically  all  have  their  own  of  applying  insecticides.  Aerosols,  which 

One  of  the  commercial  BHC  preparations  ideas  about  concentration  and  rates  per  are  a  fine  dispersion  of  the  insecticide  ma- 

will  do  a  good  job  of  stopping  spittlebugs  acre.  And  while  most  of  them  are  cautious  terial  in  a  gas,  are  widely  used  in  green- 

at  a  current  cost  for  the  insecticide  of  in  warning  that  fields  should  not  be  pas-  houses  but  are  not  adapted  for  use  in 

about  90  cents  an  acre  when  applied  as  a  tured  for  a  period  after  application.  In-  general  farm  work.  Dusting  may  at  times 

spray.  The  same  manufacturer’s  Lindane  diana  says  that  fields  sprayed  with  be  more  advantageous  than  spraying  since 

would  cost  between  $2.30  and  $3.25  an  methoxychlor  “can  be  pastured  at  once  (Continued  on  page  126) 

.  .  .  Nine  .  .  .  Ten  .  .  .  and  out !  This  marauding  knight  of  the  hay  fields — Sir  Gaston  Grasshopper — has  just  lost  a  joust  with  toxaphene. 
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By  A1  Haller 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  BOAR 


You  don’t  have  to  be  a  Bengal  Lancer  ready  to  risk  life  and 
limb  in  order  to  take  part  in  America’s  annual  boar  hunt — all 
you  need  is  the  belief  that  you  can  pick  a  good  boar  when  you 
see  one  and  a  willingness  to  risk  some  hard  cash  on  your  choice. 
But  many  a  farmer  has  found  that  boar  hunting  can  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  game  in  America.  You  rarely  get  ripped  by  a  tusk,  but  it’s 
possible  to  be  put  out  of  the  hog  business  by  errors  made  in  the 
boar  hunt. 

The  boar  is  a  pretty  important  character  around  a  swine 
herd  for  more  reasons  than  one.  From  the  standpoint  of  settling 
all  the  sows  with  pig  so  that  the  farmer  can  stay  in  the  swine 
business,  he  is  the  big  wheel.  This  is  his  first  and  main  reason 
for  existing.  The  slow  or  non-breeding  boar  can  be  very  expen¬ 
sive  if  he  causes  the  farmer  to  miss  a  crop  of  pigs  or  get  his 
pigs  to  market  a  month  or  two  late.  Not  only  is  feed  wasted 
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keeping  nonpregnant  sows  around,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
loss  when  late  pigs  are  ready  for  market  after  the  price  has 
droppc'fl. 

Let’s  not  expect  too  much  of  the  boar,  however.  The  new 
boar  has  absolutely  no  effect  on  litter  size — that  is  the  sow’s 
department.  If  she  ovulates  five  ova  during  a  particular  heat 
period,  five  pigs  are  all  that  she  can  have  no  matter  how  potent 
the  boar  is.  In  any  one  mating  he  will  inseminate  the  sow  with 
millions  of  sperm;  so,  if  the  sperm  arc  alive,  the  number  of  eggs 
the  sow  produces  will  determine  the  size  of  the  litter. 

The  boar’s  effect  on  litter  size  comes  when  his  daughters  are 
bred.  Half  of  their  inheritance  comes  from  him  and  litter  size 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  he  will  pass  on  to  them.  This  is  the 
second  reason  why  the  herd  boar  is  such  an  important  fellow. 
Not  only  does  he  settle  the  sows  so  that  there  can  be  pigs,  but 


all  of  the  offspring  carry  one-half  of  their  inheritance  from  him. 
The  other  half  comes  from  each  one’s  own  particular  dam.  This 
makes  the  boar’s  impact  on  the  herd  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  particular  sow.  Selecting  the  herd  boar,  therefore,  is  half 
the  battle.  It’s  a  happy  day  if  the  farmer  happens  to  select  a 
good  boar  and  his  crop  of  pigs  all  carry  50  per  cent  of  the  favor¬ 
able  characteristics.  The  man  who  picked  a  boar  with  bad 
inheritance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  pretty  sad  sack  when  he 
realizes  that  the  boar  is  down-grading  the  pigs  with  his  half  of 
their  inheritance. 

What  should  the  boar  hunter  be  looking  for  when  he  straps 
on  his  check  book  and  begins  his  test  of  skill?  I  would  list  them 
as  follows:  First,  his  inheritance  for  production.  Second,  his 
general  appearance — which,  in  my  book  is  a  bit  broader  than 
“type.”  Third,  and  to  me  the  most  important,  his  health. 

Check  the  PR  Record 

One  type  of  boar  hunter  is  Pedigree  Pete.  He  is  the  guy  with 
the  gleaming  eyes  and  glittering  check  stubs  who  has  just  paid 
a  fancy  price  for  a  pedigreed  boar.  Some  of  these  hunters  may 
have  a  hard  time  reading  the  pedigree  they’ve  bought  or  explain¬ 
ing  its  significance.  I’ve  known  a  few  who  weren’t  even  sure 
which  was  the  sire  side  and  which  the  dam  side,  but  one  and 
all  believe  that  a  pedigree  makes  an  ordinary  boar  into  a  super¬ 
boar.  A  pedigree  is,  was,  and  always  will  be  a  chart  representing 
a  line  of  ancestors.  It  becomes  valuable  to  us  only  when  we 
know  what  these  ancestors  are  transmitting  to  the  boar  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  worst  possible  looking  runt  can  have  a  pedigree  just 
as  does  the  Grand  Champion  at  the  International. 

Pedigree  Pete  will  usually  mention  that  the  great-great 
grandfather  of  his  boar  was  Old  Super  Snort,  reserv'e  champion 
of  the  State  Fair.  According  to  the  law’s  of  heredity,  his  great- 
great  grandfather  has  about  as  much  effect  on  the  boar’s  ability 
to  transmit  desirable  qualities  as  I  have  in  raising  the  level  of 
Lake  Superior  by  pouring  in  a  bucket  of  water.  Mendel,  work¬ 
ing  with  his  bean  plants,  show’ed  how  the  laws  of  heredity  work 
and.  whether  it  is  pork  or  beans,  the  laws  hav'en’t  been  repealed. 
The  parents  of  an  individual  each  contribute  50  per  cent  to  the 
heritable  traits,  characteristics,  instincts,  and  general  make-up 
of  their  offspring.  Grandparents,  which  include  four  individ¬ 
uals.  each  contribute  25  per  cent.  Great-grandparents,  eight  indi¬ 


viduals,  contribute  12j4  per  cent  each.  Great-great-grandparents, 
16  in  number,  each  contribute  6^  per  cent  to  the  individual. 

If  Old  Super  Snort  contributed  just  6J4  per  cent  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  then  the  other  15  ancestors  in  that  generation  contributed 
93^  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  desirable  charac- 
tertistics  are  slightly  heritable.  Litter  size  is  one  of  tliese  traits 
which  is  tied  up  with  many  other  factors  and  can  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  100  per  cent  heritable — geneticists  figure  it  is  about  9 
per  cent  heritable.  For  this  reason  we  want  to  be  sure  that  both 
sides  of  the  family  tree  are  strong  on  this  important,  hard  to 
transmit  characteristic.  If  the  pedigree  is  not  loaded  with  pro¬ 
duction  record  figures  and  if  the  buyer  has  not  actually  seen 
the  sire  and  dam.  the  farmer  might  just  as  well  use  the  pedigree 
for  wrapping  paper. 

The  production  registry  programs  which  have  been  s{X)n- 
sored  by  the  swine  breed  associations  and  by  the  colleges  are 
designed  to  promote  record  keeping  as  to  litter  size  and  rate  of 
growth.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  locate  and  breed  from  our 
heavy  producing  families.  A  Production  Registry  card  is  made 
out  for  each  litter  show’ing  the  number  of  pigs  bom  and  their 
registry  numbers,  their  birth  weight,  sex,  weaning  weight,  weight 
at  five  months,  and  a  listing  of  abnormalities,  if  any,  which 
would  make  them  unacceptable  for  registry. 

In  checking  the  records,  be  sure  that  the  sow’s  litter  size  is 
recorded  as  well  as  number  of  pigs  raised.  As  simple  as  this  may 
sound,  it  bears  investigation  because  many  so-called  PR  records 
merely  list  the  number  of  pigs  bom.  I  once  saw  a  record  which 
showed  an  unusually  large  number  of  pigs  bom.  After  prac¬ 
tically  twisting  the  breeder’s  arm,  I  found  that  it  meant  all  those 
bom — whether  dead  or  alive. 

Another  item  on  the  PR  record  which  *requires  a  second 
look  is  the  weight  of  the  litter.  The  buyer  should  require  more 
than  the  weaning  weight  because  this  weight  may  only  be  a 
reflection  of  the  sow’s  milking  ability.  We  want  to  know  about 
this,  but  we  also  want  to  have  some  idea  as  to  the  rate  of  gain 
of  the  pigs  and  the  economy  of  feed  production.  The  156  day 
weight  figure  should  be  recorded  and  should  carry  the  most 
weight  with  the  buyer. 

The  production  records  of  both  dam  and  sire  are  important 
in  evaluating  the  boar’s  ancestr\’.  His  dam’s  evidence  of  produc- 
{Continued  on  page  104) 


TYPEY,  HEALTHY, 
and  with  outstanding 
PR  records,  these 
handsome  boars 
are  real  herd  builders. 


SIZE  OF  LITTERS 
produced  by  the 
boar’s  dam  and  by  daughters 
of  his  sire,  show 
one  important 
characteristic  which  he 
can  be  expected  to 
pass  on  to  hb  daughters. 


CHOLERA  SHOTS 
should  be  given  at 
least  four  weeks  before 
the  boar  is  moved 
to  his  new  home. 


TURKEYS 


THIS  TWO-TON  feed  wagon,  which 
unloads  automatically  w  ith  a  worm- 
type  elevator,  cuts  short  the  work  of 
feeding  20,000  birds  on  range. 
Oldenburg  makes  the  rounds  every  five 
or  six  days  dishing  out  pelleted 
mash  and  grain  for  the  older  turkeys. 


\ 


Washington’s  leading  turkey  producer  started  at  the  top. 
Last  year  he  marketed  57,000  of  tlie  new  Beltsville  Whites 


By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


Hennan  Oldenburg’s  turkey  farm  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  those  fabulous  Washing¬ 
ton  valleys  where  everything  grows  twice 
as  large  and  twice  as  fast.  Roses  measure 
6  inches  across,  one  strawberry  plant  bears 
a  quart  of  fruit,  Royal  Ann  cherries  grow 
in  every  farmyard,  and  a  man  can  start  in 
the  turkey  business  one  year  and  market 
57,000  birds  the  next.  That’s  what  Her¬ 
man  Oldenburg  has  done. 

“Sometimes  I  go  out  after  supper  when 
Mt.  Baker  looks  like  a  dish  of  strawberry’ 
ice  cream  in  the  sunset,”  Herman  says, 


spreading  their  plumage,  doing  a  little 
half-hearted  courting,  and  calling  each 
other  names. 

We  found  Herman  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  a  wagon  watehing  feed  run  out  of  a 
bin  over  his  head.  Climbing  down  to  shake 
hands,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  tall,  gangling 
man  wearing  steel-rimmed  spectacles 
which  kept  slipping  down  on  the  end  of 
his  nose.  He  had  a  shy  sort  of  smile,  but 
plenty  of  assurance.  When  turkeys  were 
mentioned  he  loosened  up  like  a  politician 
at  a  picnic. 


“Six  years  ago  there  wasn’t  a  Belts¬ 
ville  turkey  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
That  year  Cliff  went  East  and  brought 
home  500  eggs.  .About  three  years  later 
there  were  enough  White  poults  for  a 
good  start,  so  I  decided  Td  try  them.” 

Near  Bellingham,  in  Whatcom  County, 
he  found  a  120-acre  farm,  on  which  he 
took  a  five-year  lease.  There  was  a  big 
bam  on  the  place  and  some  old  poultry 
houses;  his  only  c.xpense  would  be  brood¬ 
ers,  feeders,  and  a  little  fencing.  He  built 
the  feeders  and  put  up  the  fence  himself, 


“and  yell  across  the  field  to  my  turkeys, 
‘How  you  doing,  friends!’  A  couple  hun¬ 
dred  Whites  stick  out  their, necks  and  gob¬ 
ble  back  at  me.  In  five  minutes  twenty 
thousand  are  doing  it.  Folks  five  miles 
away  in  Lynden  can  hear  them.” 

“He’s  only  been  in  business  two  years,” 
Gerry  Gannon,  who  heads  the  Bellingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  promotes 
Whatcom  County  on  the  side,  said  last 
autumn.  “Started  with  no  turkeys  at  all 
and  he’ll  market  57,000  Beltsville  Whites 
this  year.  That’s  more  than  anyone  else 
in  the  whole  state  of  Washington.” 

Gerry  took  us  out  to  Herman’s  farm 
on  the  Pole  Road  near  the  little  Dutch 
town  of  Lynden.  Between  the  road  and 
the  house  there  were  thirty  acres  of  what 
looked  like  solid  turkeys — 20,000  birds, 
we  found  out  later — and  enough  loose 
feathers  to  stuff  a  carload  of  feather¬ 
beds.  Turkeys  were  bunched 
around  the  feed  bins, 
pecking  enthusiastically 
at  the  mash.  The  toms 
were  sauntering  about, 


He  started  in  the  turkey  business  two 
years  ago  this  March,  he  said,  though  he 
doesn’t  know  exactly  why  he  decided  to 
raise  turkeys.  “Cliff,  my  brother  who 
manages  the  Western  Cooperative  Hatch¬ 
eries  at  Bellevue,  Washington,  talked 
turkeys  to  me  all  one  winter.  After  a  four- 
year  stretch  in  the  Navy  and  several  years 
in  business  in  Seattle,  I  wanted  to  get  out 
of  the  city  and  those  Whites  looked  good.” 

Turkey  Without  Hash 

The  Beltsville  White  turkey,  Herman 
explains,  was  developed  at  the  USD  A 
station  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  about  10 
years  ago.  It  is  a  small  bird  when  mar¬ 
keted  at  16  weeks,  dresses  out  from  6  to 
10  pounds,  and  is  designed  for  small  fam¬ 
ilies.  If  allowed  to  fully  mature,  the  Belts¬ 
ville  White  weighs  9  to  15  pounds  dressed. 

“People  can  have  turkey  the  year 
’round  now,”  he  says,  “and  they  don’t 
have  a  week  of  cold  slices,  hash  and  soup 
like  they  had  when  they  got  a  15  or  20- 
p>ound  Bronze.  A  Beltsville  White  is  good 
fried  or  broiled,  too,”  he  adds. 


got  credit  at  the  local  bank  for  feed  and 
poults,  and  in  March,  1951,  put  in  his 
first  batch  of  3,300.  By  Decem^r  he  had 
marketed  33,000  birds.  Last  year,  1952, 
he  marketed  57,000.  This  whizzed  him 
ahead  as  the  biggest  turkey  producer  in 
the  state. 

“There  are  two  or  three  operators  in 
Washington  who  raise  Bronzes  and  they 
may  market  more  jx>unds  than  I  do,  but 
I  market  more  birds,”  he  says. 

Herman  showed  a  gambling  streak 
when  he  decided  to  start  in  turkeys  at  the 
top  instead  of  at  the  bottom.  “I  figured  I 
could  learn  more  from  a  big  bunch  than 
I  could  from  a  few,”  he  says.  “If  I  had  the 
knack  I’d  make  myself  some  money  right 
away — I  had  to — and  if  I  went  broke.  I 
was  going  stoney  broke.” 

He  makes  turning  out  57,000  turkeys  a 
year  look  deceptively  easy.  He  fenced  30 
acres  of  his  farm  into  9  ranges,  using 
6-foot  woven  wire  sunk  deep  into  a  6-inch 
furrow  to  keep  out  dogs  and  foxes.  Then 
he  built  three  or  four  feeders  and  small 
(Continued  on  page  135) 
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LAMB  POOL 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 


The  Tail  Gate  went  up  and  the  lambs 
cascaded  down  the  unloading  chute. 
One  lone  lamb  bleated  in  fear  and  turned 
toward  the  cab,  but  the  truck  driver 
prodded  it  into  line  with  a  long  pole 
through  the  sides  of  the  rack.  A  dozen 
trucks  followed,  each  letting  out  a  stream 
of  lambs  that  leaped  and  slid  down  the 
ramp  into  a  large  pen. 

It  was  seven-thirty  and  a  fairly  chilly 
and  decidedly  misty  September  morning. 
For  some  time  now  the  trucks  and  an 
occasional  two-wheeled  trailer  had  been 
unloading  their  lambs  at  the  pens  behind 
the  Co-op  feed  mill.  The  farmers  were 
gathered  around  the  central  pen  where 
two  men  were  op<-rating.  Each  lamb  was 
caught  and  quickly  felt  on  its  rump  and 
ribs  by  the  man  doing  the  grading,  whose 
eonversation  ran:  “Single  blue,  Joe.  Sin¬ 
gle  blue.”  .And  again.  “Double  blue,”  or 
less  often  simply,  “Red.” 

.As  each  lamb  was  graded,  the  second 
man  grabbed  a  short  iron  rod  looped  at 
the  lower  end  like  a  branding  iron  from 
one  of  thn-e  cans  of  paint  hanging  on 
the  side  of  the  pen.  With  this  he  marked 
each  individual  as  instructed. 

When  all  the  lambs  in  a  eonsignment 
had  been  graded  and  marked,  the  lot  of 
them  was  shunted  across  the  scales  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  color  of  their  spots  and  then 
held  in  separate  pens  with  others  of  their 
particular  grade. 


The  grading  was  done  with  the  quiet, 
efficient,  unhurried  manner  of  good  stock- 
men.  Occasionally  it  was  interrupted  by 
farmers  who  climbed  into  the  pen  to 
question  a  marking.  The  interruption  was 
always  welcomed  by  the  grader  who  took 
time  out  and  capitalized  on  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  explain  his  decision. 

By  nine  o’clock  most  of  the  drivers  had 
shed  their  leather  jackets,  the  last  lamb 
had  been  weighed  and  reloaded  ready  for 
the  trip  to  the  tenninal  market  and  in 
another  15  minutes  the  feed  mill  yard 
was  deserted. 

In  that  time  a  lamb  pool  finished  its 
twiee  monthly  operation  and  some  20 
farmers  were  in  a  position  to  sell  their 
lambs  at  $1.50  to  $2  more  per  head  than 
would  have  been  the  case  on  the  open 
market.  Though  the  lambs  were  retrucked 
to  a  tenninal  market,  at  many  of  the 
larger  country  stockyards  packers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  on  hand  to  bid  for  the  of¬ 
ferings  as  soon  as  the  grading  has  been 
completed. 

Lamb  pools  are  an  institution  unique 
to  Eastern  lamb  centers  that  could  profit¬ 
ably  be  copied  in  other  areas.  The  pool 
is  a  system  by  which  quality  lambs  are 
sold  on  their  merit  rather  than  on  a  run 
of  mine  bunching.  On  regularly  scheduled 
days,  farmers  ship  their  marketable  lambs 
to  central  locations  where  reliable  and 
experienced  marketmen  or  extension  spe¬ 


cialists  grade  them  on  the  basis  of  condi¬ 
tion.  conformation,  finish,  quality  and 
weight  and  mark  them  with  various  colors 
to  designate  their  grades.  These  colors  do 
not  necessarily  correspond  to  slaughter 
grades.  It  is  up  to  the  buyer  to  decide 
in  his  own  mind  whether  the  double 
blues  from  a  particular  pool  are  prime  or 
choice.  After  each  consignment  is  weighed 
by  grade  breakdown,  the  lambs  lose  their 
identity  and  are  penned  with  others  of 
the  same  color-grade.  They  are  then  sold 
by  grade  to  the  packers’  repn-sentatives. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  But  behind  the 
pools  are  some  mighty  solid  breeding, 
management  and  feeding  plans  without 
which  only  a  minor  percentage  of  the 
lambs  would  ever  make  top  grades. 

How  It  Started 

It  all  started  back  about  20  years  ago 
when  some  central  Ohio  fanners  decided 
that  they  weren’t  getting  all  they  should 
for  their  lambs,  particularly  their  better 
ones.  The  market  men  and  extension 
workers  were  inclined  to  agree  with  them. 
Packers  seized  this  opportunity  to  point  out, 
though,  that  the  quality  of  the  lambs  then 
being  offered  at  the  yards  was  far  from 
meeting  the  standards  set  up  by  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  buyers  who,  as  always,  were 
trying  to  key  their  purcha.ses  to  the  public 
taste  for  tender,  juicy  chops  and  roasts. 
The  packers  were  sorely  in  need  of  broad- 


Doing  it  the  hard  \^ay,  lanib  grader  Art  Beasley  tries 
a  choice  spring  lamb  for  size  .  .  . 


An  assistant  pulls  the  blue  marker  from  the  paint  pot, 
daubs  the  lamb  with  the  mark  of  distinction  .  .  . 


Sound  tucnuigi  ment  on  the  farm,  canjul  grading  at 
the  market  means  more  dollars  for  himh  raisers 


backed,  parasite  free  lambs  that  would 
tip  the  st  ale  t  onsistently  around  the  85 
to  90-pound  mark.  But  less  than  half 
the  lambs  from  some  of  the  best  produc¬ 
ing  counties  in  the  state  were  able  to 
meet  their  standard. 

It  happened  that  there  were  just  the 
men  around  at  that  time  who  were  good 
at  stirring  things  up  and  getting  them 
started.  Fellows  like  Walter  Bluck,  then 
e.xtension  agent  of  Ohio’s  Clinton  County, 
and  C.  5V.  Hammans,  Marketing  Special¬ 
ist  from  Ohio  State  University,  threw 
their  talents  behind  the  know-how  of  peo¬ 
ple  working  in  the  regular  markets,  men 
like  R.  Q.  Smith  and  Russ  Kimbcr,  man¬ 
ager  and  fieldman  respectively,  for  the 
Livestock  Producers  Association  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Farmers  were  cooperative  but 
little  organized.  So  county  sheep  improve¬ 
ment  committees  rose  to  the  occasion,  led 
by  commercial  sheep-raisers  and  purebred 
breeders,  among  them  Leonard  Yochum, 
Heber  Custis,  Hamer  King,  Willard  Bitzer 
and  several  score  of  others  who  had  the 
urge  to  make  the  sheep  business  a  first 
string  »*nterprise  in  the  Mid-West. 

Bitzer,  the  weather-beaten,  soft-spoken, 
veteran  Dorset  breeder  and  commercial 
feeder  was  reminiscing  one  day  late  last 
summer  while  some  600  head  of  really  top 
lambs  were  arriving  at  the  Fayette  County 
Sto(  k  Yards  for  grading  and  sale.  “There 
never  was  any  doubt  in  our  minds  right 


from  the  start  as  to  what  we  were  shoot¬ 
ing  at,”  he  said.  “We  all  wanted  a 
better  return  from  our  lamb  crop.  But 
we  also  knew  that  demanded  more  than 
unloading  a  lot  of  lambs  and  asking  for 
a  higher  price. 

“The  common  way  of  selling  lambs  was 
for  the  farmer  to  ship  as  many  of  them 
as  he  thought  ready  for  market  to  the 
yards  where  they  were  sold  as  a  lot  with 
little  or  no  grading.  If  any  sorting  at 
all  was  done,  it  was  merely  a  matter  of 
pulling  out  the  culls  and  averaging  the 
price  for  the  balance  so  that  the  top  indi¬ 
viduals  brought  no  premium  and  ofTcred 
no  incentive  for  the  efficient  producer. 

“We  had  our  Shepherd’s  Club  in  the 
county  at  that  time,  same  as  we  do  now, 
and  a  number  of  us  were  pure-bred  raisers 
w’ho  were  interested  in  seeing  registered 
rams  used  to  head  up  local  commercial 
flocks.  So  we  got  together  with  our  county 
agent  and  the  Extension  people  up  at 
Columbus  and  with  the  cooperation  of  our 
local  market  started  these  lamb  pools. 
The  only  requirement  a  famicr  must  meet 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  sell  in  our  pools 
is  that  his  lambs  must  be  sired  by  regis¬ 
tered  rams.  This  has  been  the  case  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  the  state  although  several 
of  the  pools  have  relaxed  the  requirement 
since  just  about  all  the  sheepmen  around 
here  are  now  pretty  well  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying  that  ‘the  ram  is 


half  the  flock,’  and  they’re  all  using  th(' 
blockiest  and  best  mutton  type  rams  they 
can  find — Southdown,  Shropshires,  Hamp- 
shires,  with  some  of  them  turning  to  Suf- 
folks.  Cheviots.  Dorsets,  and  Oxfords. 

“\Ve  realized  that  even  our  best  native 
ewes  couldn’t  do  the  job  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  raiser  that  the  coarser  looking,  thrifty 
foraging,  range  bred  sheep  could.  So  we 
began  the  upgrading  of  our  commert  ial 
flocks  by  importing  these  hardier,  para¬ 
site-free  foundation  ewes  by  the  carload 
from  Montana  and  Idaho  and  Colorado 
and  from  anywhere  in  the  range  country 
we  could  find  good  stock  for  sale.  They 
were  big  in  bone  and  frame.  They  were 
good  mothers  and  being  largely  from 
Rambouillet  strains  they  turned  off  a  good 
crop  of  wool  as  an  extra  dividend. 

‘‘The  next  steps  were  to  do  a  job  of 
providing  feed  for  the  flocks  and  making 
sure  that  feed  was  going  into  meat  and 
wool  and  not  into  a  banquet  to  make  a 
few  million  worms  and  ticks  fat  and 
happy.  Every  man  has  his  own  manage¬ 
ment  and  feeding  programs,  of  course,  but 
in  general  we’ve  come  to  look  on  legume 
pastures  as  the  base  of  all  our  operations. 
Some  of  these  fellows  around  here  have 
done  an  almost  unbelievable  job  with  their 
pastures.  Mine  aren’t  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary,  but  I’ve  been  able  to  carry  better 
than  600  head  of  lambs  on  65  acres  for 
the  last  three  months  and  this  summer 


.-\nd  runs  it  across  the  scale  to  join  others  of  its  Result :  L’niforni  carcasses  on  the  rail ;  extra 

tirade  in  the  holdint;  pen.  dollars  in  the  farmer's  pocket ;  tastier  cuts  in  the  market  basket. 


certainly  isn’t  one  that’s  going  to  be  re¬ 
membered  for  its  rain,  either. 

“What  sort  of  stuff  did  you  have  on 
those  65  acres?”  was  the  inevitable  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  farmer  who  up  to  this  point 
had  been  quietly  listening  to  Bitzer’s  sheep 
lore. 

“Well,  I  guess  it’s  not  much  different 
than  what  the  rest  of  you  sow  except  that 
I  like  to  add  a  little  orchard  grass,”  Bit- 
zer  answered.  “I’ve  been  following  a  fiv’e- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  small  grain  and 
three  years  of  meadow.  The  meadows  are 
mostly  alfalfa,  my  mixture  running  seven 
fxjunds  of  alfalfa,  two  pounds  of  brome 
grass,  a  half  pound  of  ladino  clover,  one 
pound  of  alsike  and  two  pounds  of  orchard 
grass.  My  neighbors  just  can’t  understand 
why  I  use  orchard  grass;  they  claim  it 
gets  woody  and  unmanageable  and  all 
that.  But  I’ve  always  found  that  it’s  easy 
to  get  a  stand  of  the  stuff ;  it’s  deep  rooted 
and  makes  for  good  pasture  in  the  middle 
of  summer  and  best  of  all  so  far  as  the 
stock  are  concerned,  it’s  palatable.  If,  in 
early  May  the  brome  and  orchard  get 
too  rank,  they  must  be  mowed  right  when 
the  pasture  is  new  or  they  will  choke  out 
the  legumes.  Handling  grass  in  early  May 
is  a  trick  you  have  to  do  to  prove  this  to 
yourself. 

“I  have  a  good  15  acres  or  so  in  blue- 
grass  pasture,  too.  That’s  for  early  spring 
and  late  fall. 

“We  get  some  mighty  fine  hay  with 
plenty  of  protein  from  that  mixture  and 
fed  with  a  little  grain,  say  about  a  pound 
of  shelled  com  to  12  pounds  of  hay,  it 
keeps  our  ewes  gaining  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  all  winter. 

“As  I  mentioned  before,  there’s  no  use 
knocking  yourself  out  making  good  pas¬ 
tures  if  you’re  not  going  to  do  anything 
to  control  the  parasites.  When  I  buy  sheep 
I  drench  them  with  phenothiazine  imme¬ 
diately  even  if  the  fellow  I  bought  them 
from  swears  he  just  treated  them  yester¬ 
day.  Then  I  follow  the  regular  Ohio 
parasite  control  program  which  consists 
of  four  drenches  a  year,  spring,  summer, 
early  fall  and  late  fall;  or  what  you  might 
call  a  pre-pasture  drench,  a  weaning-time 
drench,  a  breeding-time  drench  and  a  pre- 
lambing  drench.  During  the  summer  we 
keep  a  mixture  of  one  part  phenothiazine 


to  nine  parts  salt  before  the  flock  in  self- 
feeders. 

“One  good  dipping  during  the  summer 
with  Lindane  or  Benzene  Hexachloride 
dips  will  lick  the  ticks  and  e.xtemal  para¬ 
sites. 

“Long  tailed  lambs  and  bucky  lambs 
are  a  couple  of  other  points  we’ve  always 
been  finnicky  about  in  our  pools,”  the 
sheepman  continued.  “The  bucky  lambs 
with  their  heavier  heads  and  shoulders 
make  lower  quality  meat.  A  long  tail  with 
all  its  filth  is  an  invitation  to  flies  and 
maggots,  so  castrating  and  docking  is 
standard  practice  in  these  parts.” 

“Have  you  ever  tried  an  elastrator?” 
came  another  question  from  Bitzer’s  grow¬ 
ing  audience.  “Those  things  really  do  a 
neat  job  and  there’s  no  fuss  and  no  mess. 
No  trouble  from  flies  either.” 

“I  use  a  Burdizzo  Clamp,”  commented 
another  farmer,  “that’s  a  mighty  handy 
tool,  too,  and  I’ve  had  a  lot  of  success 
with  it.” 

Most  of  the  others  who  voiced  any 
opinion  were  content  to  stick  with  the 
knife.  “Otherwise  you’re  going  to  lose  a 
lot  of  good  Ohio  oysters,”  was  the  feeling. 

Topping  Out 

Bitzer  made  no  comment  on  that  one 
and  got  back  to  his  story.  “When  the 
lambs  are  ready  to  be  shipped  these  boys 
start  to  work  on  them  right  on  the  farm,” 
he  went  on  with  a  nod  toward  Bill  John¬ 
son  and  Lowie  Kuhlwein,  a  couple  of  the 
yard  men  who  were  grading  and  weighing 
the  lambs. 

Johnson  straightened  up  and  leaned 
against  the  side  of  the  pen  as  the  last 
of  a  bunch  of  extra  good  lambs  bounded 
from  his  grasp  and  onto  the  scale.  “And 
don’t  think  that  job  hasn’t  gotten  a  lot 
easier,  too,”  he  commented.  “Why  man, 
a  farmer  would  call  in  here  and  say  he 
wanted  us  to  come  out  and  top  out  his 
lambs.  We’d  hustle  out  to  his  place  and 
find  the  flock  scattered  all  over  Hell’s  Half 
Acre.  It’s  gotten  so  now,  though,  that  they 
really  see  the  value  of  topping  out  the 
crop  and  when  we  go  out  now  we  usually 
find  the  lambs  shut  up  in  the  barnlot  so 
we  can  do  our  job  in  short  order  and 
be  on  our  way  to  work  on  another  flock. 

“Used  to  have  plenty  of  arguments 


about  the  grading  here  in  the  yards,  too. 
Ever)’  time  we  didn’t  mark  one  quite  as 
high  as  the  farmer  thought  we  should 
he’d  squawk.” 

At  this,  Bitzer  broke  in:  “Every  time 
there  was  any  question  about  grading 
these  fellows  would  invite  the  farmer  to 
step  into  the  pen  and  feel  the  difference 
between  lambs.  You  have  to  feel  under 
that  wool.  You  can’t  see  grades  on  lambs 
like  you  can  on  cattle  and  hogs.  It’s  ver)- 
seldom  you  ever  hear  any  complaining 
about  grading  around  here  anymore.  A 
fellow  who  used  to  think  all  his  lambs 
were  tops  will  come  in  now  and  admit 
that  although  his  crop  is  pretty  good  it’s 
not  quite  what  it  should  be.  That  shows 
he’s  getting  sheepwise.” 

Try  It  Yourself 

That  last  remark  brought  a  quick  re¬ 
sponse  from  Elmer  Haymaker,  an  Oxford 
breeder  of  long  experience  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Fayette  County  Shepherds 
Club.  “I  think  I’ve  been  handling  sheep 
about  as  long  as  most  of  you  fellows 
around  here,”  he  began,  “and  you  know 
I  never  question  your  grading.  Bill;  but 
a  lot  of  times  I  still  can’t  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  lamb  you’ll  mark  double 
blue  and  one  that  comes  out  with  just  a 
single  on  it.  How  do  you  do  it?” 

“I  guess  it’s  a  matter  of  constantly 
working  with  hundreds  of  lambs  that 
eventually  gives  a  fellow  the  eyes  and  the 
hands  of  a  grader,”  Johnson  began  to  ex¬ 
plain.  “But  look  here,  you’re  no  different 
than  the  rest  of  these  fellows,  step  in  here 
and  let  me  show  you  on  a  couple  of 
these. 

“First  of  all,  look  at  them.  We  want 
lambs  around  85  pounds  or  larger  in  our 
top  grade,  don’t  we?  A  man  with  your 
experience  doesn’t  have  any  trouble  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  lambs  in  this  pen  that  will  hit 
around  that  weight. 

“Now’  feel  this  one,”  he  continued  as 
he  grabbed  a  blocky  lamb  w’ith  plenty  of 
weight.  “Put  your  hand  dow’n  under  the 
wool  and  feel  along  the  ribs,  then  feel 
over  the  loin.  This  is  a  good  one,  but 
I’d  say  it  just  doesn’t  have  the  fleshing 
it  should  have  over  the  rib  and  loin  to 
make  a  double  blue.  Let’s  try  another 
one.” 

He  felt  one  or  two  more  good  looking 


Flock  owners  are  always  in  the  market  for  young  ranis  like 
these  Oxfords  bred  by  Elmer  Haymaker  of  Fayette  County,  Ohio. 


UREA 

Tlie  Synthetic  Clieinical  that  Helps  Cattle 
Digest  Cheap  Waste  Feeds 


A  world*" in  miniature  —  a  2000  times  enlargement  of  a  cellulose  fiber  out  of  the  rumen  of  a  steer.  The  filmy  arc  of 
cellulose  (see  arrow)  is  being  digested  by  cocci  bacteria  (the  black  spots).  Scientists  believe  that  the  more  we  increase 
the  bacteria  iiT  a  steer’s  rumen  the  easier  it  can  digest  cheaper  cellulose  feeds.  Protein  causes  the  bacteria  to  multiply. 
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individuals  and  finally  turned  to  Hay¬ 
maker  with  a  satisfied  look.  “Tr>’  this 
one.” 

As  Haymaker  began  his  exploration 
under  the  wool,  Johnson  pointed  out  the 
highlights,  “Feel  that  fat  and  finish  on 
the  ribs  and  over  the  loin?  You  can’t 
argue  with  that,  can  you?  That  lamb’s 
just  yelling  ‘prime  condition’  right  at  you. 
.'\fter  all  that’s  what  spells  a  double  blue 
— quality  and  weight  plus  prime  condi¬ 
tion.  The  single  blues  have  quality  and 
weight  too,  but  they’re  just  a  shade  short 
on  condition.  It’s  just  something  you  have 
to  feel  and  it  takes  a  while  to  get  that 
sense  of  the  difference.  When  you  get ' 
down  to  the  reds  you’re  looking  for  lighter 
lambs  that  don’t  have  the  finish  of  the 
other  grades  but  which  will  still  produce 
a  carcass  that  will  grade  good.” 

“When  I  cut  one  up  for  my  own  locker,” 
said  one  of  the  farmers,  “I’ll  take  a  single 
blue  eveiy  time.  Too  much  fat  on  the 
double  blue.  Can’t  sec  why  a  packer  pays 
more  for  them.” 

One  of  the  packer’s  men  said,  “.\be, 
people  in  the  Mid-West  don’t  eat  this 
meat.  Lamb  is  Eastern  food.  .Almost  all 
our  double  and  single  blues  go  to  New 
York  and  Boston.  These  lambs  need  that 


fat  to  carry  them  that  shipping  distance 
and  assure  quality  of  the  product.” 

The  operation  of  the  pool  itself  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  veiy  simple  thing.  Most  pools  limit 
the  lambs  to  a  minimum  weight  of  75 
pounds  and  a  top  of  100  pounds  and,  as 
Bitzer  noted,  they  are  sired  by  registered 
rams.  The  marketing  end  is  usually  han¬ 
dled  by  one  of  the  cooperative  marketing 
organizations  since  these  groups  have 
worked  with  the  Extension  Service  in  pio¬ 
neering  the  activity.  A  lot  of  independ«  nt 
brokers,  howe\  er,  ha\e  been  watching  the 
growth  of  the  pools  with  a  careful  eye 
and  are  already  working  with  county  im- 
pro\ement  committees  to  market  lambs 
on  a  graded  basis. 

Pools  are  generally  held  on  the  same 
day  e\  eiy  two  or  three  weeks.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  ship  lambs  direct  to  the  j)fK)ls.  Others 
call  the  marketing  organization  for  assist¬ 
ance  and,  as  Bill  Johnson  explained,  one 
of  the  graders  comes  to  the  farm  and  tops 
out  the  individuals  that  are  ready  to  go. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

Grades 

The  grades  vary  somewhat  from  pool 
to  pool,  selection  being  on  a  more  rigid 
basis  in  some  pools  than  in  others,  but 


in  general  they  run  as  follows: 

Double  Blue — Prime  lambs  of  thick, 
lowset  (onformation  that  are  capable  of 
producing  the  highest  priced  cuts.  They 
average  90  pounds  or  a  little  more  and 
yield  better  than  50  pe  r  cent. 

Single  Blue^ — Choice  lambs  weighing 
85  to  90  pounds  and  in  good  condition. 

Link  Blue — A  grade  not  used  in  all 
pools,  but  made  up  of  hea\y  lambs  cariy- 
ing  a  good  finish,  but  too  large  to  furnish 
the  kind  of  cuts  in  most  demand  by  the 
trade. 

Red  Dot — Lambs  that  lack  the  finish 
necessary  for  the  top  grades.  They  will 
usually  grade  out  utility  on  the  hook  and 
yield  around  44  or  45  per  cent. 

Yellow  Dot — Common,  shelly,  light 
lambs  so  lat  king  in  condition  that  they 
are  undesirable  for  either  slaughter  or 
further  feeding.  These  are  often  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  uncontrolled  parasite  infestation, 
or  the  result  of  lack  of  good  pasture  and 
management. 

The  Fayette  County  pool  is  one  of  the 
most  selective  in  the  whole  state,  being 
in  the  very  center  of  the  top  lamb  pro¬ 
ducing  arc-a.  On  that  markc-t  only  four 
classifications  are  use  d.  Double  Blue,  Sin- 
{Continued  on  page  92) 


Spring  and  lamb  just  seem  to  go  together.  Every  Iamb  crop  has  its  orphans  and 
it's  a  lucky  orphan  that  finds  a  foster  Mama  like  this  one. 
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UREA  is  a  new  cattle  feed.  It  looks  like  sugar,  tastes  like 
salt,  with  a  stinger  added.  All  ruminants,  cows,  goats, 
sheep,  benefit  from  urea;  animals  with  one  stomach,  like  hogs, 
horses  or  poultrs',  can’t  make  use  of  it  and  may  be  harmed  by 
large  amounts  of  it. 

Urea  is  made  from  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  and  by 
itself  has  no  feed  value.  Urea,  is  like  judo,  in  that  when  used 
at  the  right  time  and  the  right  place,  a  little  push  has  the  value 
of  a  ton  of  bricks. 

When  you  feed  a  1,000  p)ound  steer  a  tablespoon  of  urea,  the 
bacteria  in  the  steer’s  rumen  are  galvanized  into  action.  It  is 
these  bacteria,  by  eating,  growing  and  propagation,  which  make 
protein.  Through  their  activity  in  the  rumen,  they  convert 
inexpensive  roughage  into  costly  protein.  When  the  usual  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates  arc  high  or  scarce,  urea  is  a  good  out  for  the 
cattleman. 

Before  getting  into  the  history,  use  and  supply  of  urea,  let’s 
get  the  dollar  factor  behind  us. 

Two  and  a  half  pounds  of  40^r  soy  bean  meal  costs  12  cents 
and  from  it  the  cow  makes  one  pound  of  protein.  The  same 
amount  of  protein  is  made  by  the  cow  when  three  cents  worth 
of  urea  is  added  to  her  feed.  That’s  the  arithmetic,  but  the 
road  of  the  farmer  who  uses  urea  is  not  so  simple  for  there  are 
many  compromises  and  qualifications  in  using  it.  When  three 
cents  does  the  work  of  twelve  cents,  you  have  to  be  on  the  ball 
all  the  way  to  make  it  work. 

If  urea  is  talked  about  in  feed  lots  it’s  only  a  whisper  com¬ 
pared  to  the  interest  in  its  future  in  plastics,  fertilizer  and  a 
dozen  minor  industries.  Urea  is  crystaline  and  when  magnified 
247  times  it  has  the  pale,  gem-like  effect  shown  on  the  cover  of 
this  magazine. 

Farmers  always  have  had  urea  around  their  barnyard,  for 
in  its  natural  form  urea  is  the  final  waste  product  from  protein 
feeds  and  it  leaves  the  body  of  animals  in  the  urine.  The  bed¬ 
ding  in  the  loafing  barn  soaks  up  the  urine  with  its  urea. 

The  mention  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia  in  connection  with 
urea  brings  us  a  clue  in  understanding  what  urea  is  and  how 
it  works,  in  feeds  and  in  fertilizer.  When  urea  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  its  natural  form  by  a  Frenchman,  Hiliarc  Rouelle, 
he  thought  that  only  life  processes  could  produce  this  organic 
material.  Rouelle  and  other  early  scientists  found  it  in  the 
blood,  in  milk,  and  in  other  animal  fluids.  In  1820  a  German, 
Fritz  Wohler,  discovered  a  way  to  make  urea  in  a  laboratory’ ; 
it  was  the  first  organic  chemical  ever  made  synthetically.  Since 
that  time  it  has  had  several  rebirths,  and  it  can  be  made  syn¬ 
thetically  in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  chemical  formula  of  urea — NHo  CO  NH:.. — indicates 
that  it  is  made  by  combining  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Commercially,  urea  is  made  in  a  large,  specially  designed 
chemical  plant,  which  calls  for  high  pressures  and  lots  of  heat 
and  power.  Cost  estimates  for  a  150  ton  a  day  urea  plant  are 
in  the  neighborhod  of  3 /a  million  dollars.  An  ammonia  plant 
is  necessary,  too,  and  that  adds  about  4/2  million  more.  This 
cost  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  large  plants 
in  the  country  at  this  time  producing  urea  on  a  commercial 
scale.  These  are  the  Barrett  Division  of  Allied  Chemical  and 
Dye,  and  DuPont.  Although  urea  is  scarce  today,  and  may 
always  be  scarce,  there  are  other  plants  in  the  planning  stage, 
and  one  company  in  the  farm  field,  John  Deere,  has  recognized 
its  tremendous  potential  for  farm  use  and  is  building  a  plant 
in  Oklahoma.  The  Deere  plant  will  use  the  Pechiney  process  for 
making  urea,  which  was  worked  out  by  a  French  engineer.  The 
Vulcan  Engineering  Division  of  The  Vulcan  Copper  and  Supply 
Company  of  Cincinnati  has  rights  to  the  Swiss  “Inventa”  process 
and  will  design  and  build  complete  plants  using  this  efficient 
chemical  process.  The  Inventa  process  has  been  in  commercial 
operation  in  Switzerland  for  several  years. 


Inside  the  Rumen 

In  the  dark,  pulsating  mass  of  semi-liquid  food  in  a  steer’s  first 
stomach  there  is  an  astronomical  number  of  micro-organisms,  as 
many  as  90  billion  in  a  gram  of  rumen  contents.  1  That’s  a  space 


about  the  size  of  the  eraser  on  your  jjencil.)  Somewhat  like  the 
bacteria  that  live  on  the  roots  of  legumes  and  help  the  farmer 
build  nitrogen  into  the  soil,  most  of  these  rumen  bacteria  are 
friendly  busy-bodies.  They  are  anerobes,  that  is,  they  will  not 
live  in  the  presence  of  air. 

With  a  microscope  of  high  power  great  numbers  of  these 
minute  bacteria  actually  have  been  seen  and  watched.  Of  these, 
two  general  types  have  been  isolated:  rods,  looking  very  much 
like  little  sticks,  and  cocci,  which  looked  like  clusters  of  grap>es. 

The  exciting  discovery  in  this  microscopic  world  was  that 
these  bacteria  could  attack  and  consume  fibers  of  celluli'se,  that 
is,  straw,  com  cobs,  com  stocks  and  other  farm  products  thought 
to  be  of  little  value.  Searching  further  into  the  activity  of  these 
bacteria  it  was  found  that  they  made  a  definite  contribution  to 
the  functioning  of  the  rumen.  If  we  say  that  they  help  “digest” 
the  food  we  are  telling  only  half  of  the  story,  for  it  was  found 
that  they  could  do  two  things:  (1)  They  could  crack  the  hard 
shell  of  cellulose  fibers  in  roughage,  and,  (2)  they  were  con¬ 
verters,  that  is,  they  could  synthesize  the  roughage  the  cow  ate 
into  useful  feed.  For  instance,  they  convert  some  of  the  food 


UREA  can  be  used  to  supply  about  one  third  of  the 
protein  in  a  feed  for  cattle  and  other  riuninants  if  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  feed.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  its  use  today  b  its  scarcity. 

into  the  imjx)rtant  B- vitamins.  Using  one  of  the  liquids  a  cow 
secretes  into  the  mmen,  an  enzyme  called  urease,  the  bacteria 
are  able  to  convert  the  nitrogen  found  in  hay  and  other  foods 
into  useful  proteins.  These  self-made  proteins  are  passed  along 
and  digested  in  the  other  stomachs  of  the  cow.  Since  pigs  and 
horses  do  not  have  a  mmen  or  any  other  spare  stomach,  they 
cannot  make  this  same  efficient  use  of  roughage. 

So  we  see  that  the  results  of  feeding  urea  to  animals  of  the 
mminant  classification  is  based  on  the  theory  that  scientists 
believe  it  increases  the  activity  of  the  bacteria  in  the  rumen.  With 
the  increase  of  bacteria  numbers  and  in  the  work  they  do  they 
arc  able  to  convert  more  of  the  roughage  into  useful  food. 

In  the  field  of  Bio-chemistry,  one  of  our  newer  and  most 
challenging  sciences,  the  mystery  of  how  the  bacteria  convert 
cellulose  into  useful  food  has  not  been  solved.  For  although  the 
scientists  have  been  able  to  break  down  proteins  into  amino 
acids  they  have  not  been  able  to  create  a  protein  molecule  syn¬ 
thetically.  But  these  minute  mmen  bacteria  can  manufacture 
the  protein  molecules  with  speed  and  accuracy,  breaking  down 
complex  substances  like  cellulose  and  turning  them  into  usable 
proteins.  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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Running  out  of  corn  before  the  cattle  are  ready  for  market  is 
not  the  catastrophe  it  once  was.  A  few  feed  facts,  once  we 
learn  and  remember  them,  will  teach  us  how  to  feed  cheap  feeds, 
how  to  substitute  one  for  the  other,  and  how  to  dodge  the  high- 
priced  feeds.  Today,  we  are  fattening  animals  on  feeds  that  a 
generation  ago  were  regarded  as  fit  only  for  burning  or  bedding. 

When  beef  is  high  and  pork  is  low,  the  housewife  buys  pork; 
by  taking  a  page  from  his  wife’s  cookbook,  the  farmer  can  juggle 
his  feeds  to  beat  high  prices.  And  he  need  not  sacrifice  quality, 
or  speed  of  gain. 

The  trick  is  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  cheap  feeds  by  load¬ 
ing  up  on  them  and,  at  the  same  time,  offsetting  their  weakness 
with  the  right  concentrate. 

A  feed  is  usually  cheap  because  it  is  a  poor  feed.  Especially, 
this  is  true  of  the  roughages.  There  is  a  long  list  of  high-cellulose 
roughages  which  arc  plentiful  as  well  as  cheap,  bt'causc  most  of 
them  are  now  put  to  a  wasty  use.  They  include  corn  cobs,  all 
kinds  of  straw,  corn  stover,  oat  hulls,  cottonseed  and  peanut 
hulls,  grain  seed  screenings,  kelp,  citrus  pulp,  pea  vines.  No.  3 
hay  and  various  industrial  by-products.  How  can  you  put  feeds 
like  these  to  better  use  on  your  farm? 

,  Let’s  L<x)k  Inside  First 

From  the  explorations  of  such  scientists  as  Burroughs,  Gall, 
Hart,  Harris,  Loosli.  Thomas,  and  others,  into  one  of  the  most 
amazing  wonders  of  nature,  the  cow’s  rumen,  we  have  available 


90% 


carbohydrates 

starch  (corn  and  other  grains) 
sugar  ( molasses j 

cellulose  ( roughages,  hay,  fodder,  cobs) 


new  facts  on  how  the  cow  digests  roughages.  “Bugs”  inside  the 
rumen  break  down  the  cellulose  in  roughages.  To  fatten  on 
cheap  roughages,  your  steers  or  cows  must  digest  them;  and  to 
do  that  the  animal  needs  to  be  supplied,  some  way,  with  more 
bugs  in  the  rumen. 

These  bugs  cat  more  than  cellulose.  They  are  about  as  cos- 
mop>olitan  in  their  appetite  as  the  cow  herself.  A  shot  of  sugar, 
starch  or  protein  makes  them  thrive  and  multiply.  The  pay-off 
to  the  farmer  is  having  these  bugs  eat  their  way  through  low- 
priced  cellulose  roughages. 

Since  there  is  more  cellulose  roughage  in  the  world  of  feeds 
than  any  other  substance,  and  since  the  proteins  we  feed  cattle 
are  the  most  expensive  items  in  their  ration,  any  way  by  which 
we  can  turn  cheap  cellulose  into  animal  flesh  is  a  dollar  maker. 

Building  cheap  feed  for  your  own  cattle  gets  down  to  this 
simple  sentence.  Shovel  as  much  low-cost  cellulose  roughages 
into  them  as  you  can,  and  encourage  the  bugs  in  the  rumen  of 
the  cow  to  eat  the  cellulose  by  “hopping  the  bugs  up”  with  the 
most  economical  sugars,  starches  and  proteins  your  local  mar¬ 
ket  affords. 

To  do  this,  without  cheating  the  cow,  requires  some  doing. 
Each  one  of  the  feeds  are  complex  in  themselves  and  we  are 
likely  to  become  entangled  when  we  substitute  one  for  the  other. 

For  e.xample,  shelled  corn  is  thought  of  as  our  most  high-in¬ 
starch  feed;  yet,  it  also  contains  8^}-  protein.  If  we  substitute 
com  cob  meal  for  part  of  the  shelled  corn  we  must  make  up  the 


This  tine  represents  the  basic  make-up  of 
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protein  loss  in  some  other  way,  sinee  the  cob  in  com  cob  meal 
contains  little  or  no  digestible  protein. 

Perhaps  we  can  get  at  the  core  of  the  answer  by  using  the 
90% — 10%'  line  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

The  ordinaiy  grown  eow,  sheep  or  goat  requires  roughly 
90%  carbohydrates  and  10%  proteins  to  grow  and  flourish. 
To  that  we  add  minerals,  vitamins;  salt  and  bone  meal  are  con¬ 
stants  in  all  feed  formulas.  But  we  can  juggle  the  proteins  and 
carbohydrates,  substituting  one  for  the  other  up  to  a  point,  and 
reduce  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  in  an  animal.  VVe  can  substi¬ 
tute  cheap  feeds  for  the  less  plentiful  and  expensive  feeds,  and 
let  some  cellulose  roughages  pinch-hit  for  the  expensive  proteins. 

Protein  Means  Energy 

Pound  for  pound,  proteins  supply  the  animal  with  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  nutrients  from  which  muscle,-  milk  and  locomotion 
come  than  any  other  feed  in  a  ration.  Proteins  are  easily  and 
almost  completely  digested. 

They  arc  also  the  most  expensive  animal  feed.  The  old  stand¬ 
bys,  soybean,  cottonseed  and  linseed  meals,  as  well  as  the  rarer 
types,  fish  meal  and  tropical  seed  meals  such  as  cocoanut  and 
tung,  are  near  each  other  in  price,  averaging  around  five  cents 
per  pound,  though  they  var\-  considerably  in  their  protein  con¬ 
tent.  Using  the  cheaper  ones,  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  pro¬ 
tein  content,  is  the  first  stt'p  in  working  out  a  low-cost  feed.  The 
proteins  go  on  the  lO^r  side  of  your  yardstick. 


a  balanced  ration  for  farm  animals 


So  does  urea;  although  today  its  manufacture  is  so  behind 
in  orders  it  cannot  yet  be  bought  by  the  bag.  From  urea,  a  syn¬ 
thetic  chemical,  the  cow  makes  part  of  the  protein  it  requires; 
see  page  57. 

From  Dr.  Orville  Bentley  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Exp>eri- 
ment  Station  at  Wooster,  comes  this  advice.  “Urea,  being  a  syn¬ 
thetic  product  of  high  nitrogen  content,  can  replace  some  of  the 
protein  in  a  feed.  When  it  is  fed,  it  is  necessary-  to  add  energy  in 
the  form  of  grain  or  molasses  to  keep  cattle  gaining  flesh.  When 
you  can  get  urea,  a  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  feed  whichever  of 
these  two  is  cheaper;  (a)  1  pound  of  urea  with  8  pounds  of  corn 
and  cob  meal,  or  (b)  6  pounds  of  soybean  meal.  With  $1.50  a 
bushel  corn  and  urea  at  6c  a  pound,  this  brings  the  9  pounds  of 
urea-corn  mixture  to  about  34c;  the  6  fiounds  of  soybean  meal 
will  cost  30c,  using  $100  a  ton  soybean  meal.  You  can  save  the 
6c  and  have  approximately  the  same  feeding  value.” 

Continues  Dr.  Bcmtley:  “Experimental  work  has  shown  that 
urea  can  be  used  to  replace  as  much  as  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  animal’s  protein  requirements.  Higher  levels  may  jxiison 
the  animal,  the  symptoms  being  bloat,  tremor,  or  even  death.” 

Why  Add  Protein? 

Although  our  yardstick  shows  that  all  animals  need  carbo¬ 
hydrates  (sugar,  starch  and  cellulose)  and  protein  (bean  meal), 
the  fact  to  remember  is  that  half  the  ruminents  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  rarely  get  as  much  as  a  half  pound  of  sugar  or  starch  a 


protein 

concentrates  (soybean  meal) 
good  hay  ( alfalfa,  clover ) 
grain  (corn,  oats) 
urea  (synthetic  proteins) 
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day.  I'lu'ir  feed  comes  solely  from  pasture 
grass  which  is  primarily  cellulose  and  6 
to  10  per  cent  protein.  Wild  ruminants 
in  their  natural  state,  deer,  moose,  elk, 
buffalo,  zebus,  obtain  what  little  sugar  or 
starch  they  eat  from  browsing  seeds  off 
the  tops  of  grasses.  In  a  few  sections  of 
the  world,  where  rain  falls  as  drizzle,  mist 
or  light  rain,  the  ground  has  not  been 
leached  of  its  nutritients  and  cattle  actu¬ 
ally  gain  enough  flesh  from  grass  to  go 
straight  to  the  packer  without  extra 
sugar,  starch  and  protein  concentrate 
being  added  to  the  ration.  The  best  known 
such  section  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Sand  Hills  of  Nebraska. 

Elsewhere,  aside  from  exceptionally  fer¬ 
tile  farms,  ruminants  can  only  keep  up 
their  growth  and  maintain  their  body 
weight  on  grass.  They  cannot  get  enough 
nutrition  from  it  to  give  milk  to  more 
than  their  calf,  or  make  fat. 

Our  improved  seeds  give  greater  yield 
to  the  acre  but  usually  they  do  not  give 
greater  amounts  of  sugar,  starch  and  pro¬ 
tein  to  the  bushel.  Mostly,  only  the  cellu¬ 
lose  content  is  increased  not  only  by  the 
acre  but  by  the  bushel.  The  rest  of  the 
nutrients  are  stretched  out,  cellulose  mak¬ 
ing  up  most  of  the  extra  yield. 

Let’s  take  one  example;  the  old  com¬ 
mon  dent  yellow  shelled  corn  gave  lOfc 
protein  and  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  new  hybrid  corn  gives  STr  protein 
and  40  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  By  the 
acre,  the  farmer  gets  more  corn  and  more 
protein,  but  by  the  ear,  the  cow  gets  less 
protein. 

That’s  why  we  have  to  make  up  the 
difference  or  find  a  way  to  cause  the  cow 
to  digest  and  make  fat  out  of  the  extra 
cellulose. 

The  Carbohydrates 

There  are  only  three  carbohydrates — 
starch,  sugar  and  cellulose. 

Common  farm  grains,  corn,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  sorghum  and  oats  are  high  in  starch; 
there  are  also  the  less  common  ones  such 
as  buckwheat  and  millet  and  hominy  meal. 
PotatCH's,  both  sweet  and  Irish,  are  good 
starch  feeds. 

Corn  is  the  farmer’s  favorite  starch  for 
animal  feed  because  it  is  ordinarily  the 
easiest  grown  and  the  cheapest.  With 
small  adjustments  in  the  ration,  one 
grain  can  be  substituted  for  the  other, 
when  price  or  supply  make  it  practical. 
Barley,  r\'c,  oats  and  sorghum  grain  have 
a  feeding  value  roughly  90^r  to  95^c  that 
of  com,  buckwheat  75^r.  Wheat  and 
hominy  meal  are  equal  to  corn  and  can 
Kk'  substituted  right  down  the  line.  Feed- 
wise  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
them. 

Potatoes,  like  -the  grains,  make  good 
starch  feed  if  you  can  buy  them  cheaply; 
in  Europe,  where  potato  yields  are  large, 
they  are  a  standard  animal  diet.  In  this 
countiA’  we  can  raise  more  grain  with 
less  effort,  and  p>otato  feeding  is  practical 
only  in  potato  areas  such  as  Maine,  Idaho 
and  Washington,  where  cull  potatoes  can 


ROUGHAGES  AND  THEIR  FEED  VALUTA 


Relative 
r.D..\. 
Value 
for  UVn- 
tering 

Rrlatiie 
Energy 
Value  for 
Fattening 

Crude 

Protein 

Percent 

Crude 

Fi^r 

Percent 

Relatiie 

Lignin 

Content 

Practical  Comments 

Corn  silagf  (1)  ^2) 

100 

100 

7.0 

19 

lx>w 

When  fed  with  protein  and  calcium  supp. 

Sorghum  silage,  .  .  . 

95 

90 

5.0 

22 

Low 

Tops  in  iMiunds  of  l>eef  per  acre. 

Eiqual  to  corn  silage  which  has  fewer  ears. 

Legume  silage . 

70 

70 

12.0 

27 

Low 

Value  higher  when  fed  with  energy  source. 

Grass  silage . 

75 

75 

9.0 

28 

Low 

Value  higher  when  fed  with  energy  source. 

Pea  fine  silage . 

70 

70 

12.0 

25 

Low 

Value  higher  when  fed  with  energy  source. 

Brel  lop  silage . 

70 

70 

11.0 

12 

Ixjw 

Feed  with  liberal  source  of  calcium. 

Good  legume  hay.  .  . 

85 

70 

14.0 

25 

Low 

Valuable  as  source  of  protein  and  calcium. 

Poor  legume  hay.  .  . 

80 

60 

11.0 

35 

.Medium 

Good  grass  hay . 

85 

65 

8.0 

30 

Low 

Poor  grass  hay . 

75 

55 

5.0 

32 

.Medium 

Include  trace  minerals  in  ration. 

Sorghum  fodder. .  .  . 

85 

60 

6.0 

25 

•Medium 

Oat  hay . 

80 

65 

8.0 

28 

.Medium 

Nitrate  poisoning  |K>$sible. 

Corn  stoi<er . 

75 

55 

2.0 

27 

Medium 

(lorn  cohs . 

75 

55 

2.0 

32 

.Medium 

(litrus  {pulp,  dry)  . 

74 

55 

5.9 

11.5 

.Medium 

Oat  straw . 

75 

40 

4.0 

36 

.Medium 

The  value  ot  these  feeds  lor  fattening  cattle 

Oat  mill  feed . 

60 

30 

5.0 

28 

lliRh 

will  vary  with  the  amounts  fed  and  the 

IVhral  straw . 

65 

20 

4.0 

37 

High 

presence  of  other  essential  nutrients. 

Wheat  rhaff. . 

60 

15 

4.0 

29 

High 

(lottonserd  hulls.  .  .  . 

70 

50 

4.0 

46 

.Medium 

.Sugar  cane  bagasse 
dried . 

75 

55 

1.0 

50 

.Medium 

Peanut  shins . 

60 

55 

16.3 

11.8 

Low 

Peanut  hulls . 

40 

10 

6.0 

60 

High 

(1)  Well  eared,  well  matured  corn  \ila«e  used  as  standard. 

(2)  Actual  values  of  silages  are  multiplied  by  three  to  place  them 


COSTS  OF  PROTEIN 


imilar  iiio^Iuir  l>a^i^  with  air  dry  lOUKhavr^. 


Mixid  Dait^  fod. 


Mixfd  Dairy  Fred . . 


(Uat!  (i/ufrii  Ftfd 


Mixfd  Dairy  Fnd 


Pel. 

cent 

SHO 

1  84  1  88 

92 

96 

100 

Price  per 
104  |108 

loll 

112 

116 

120 

124 

128 

132 

136 

Pt  0- 
trill 

4.00 

4.20  4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

Price 

5.00 

per  Hundred  Pounds 
5.20.  5.40  5.60  5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

16 

.25 

.26  ^  .28 

.29 

.30 

.31 

.33 

.34 

.35 

.36 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.41 

.43 

17 

.24 

.25  :  .26 

.27 

.28 

.29 

.31 

.32 

.33 

.34 

.35 

.37 

.38 

.39 

.40 

24 

.17 

.18  ;  .18 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.28 

!  25 

.16 

17  .18 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.27 

28 

.14 

.15  .16 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.24 

•24 

33 

.12 

.13  .13 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.21 

35 

.11 

.12  .13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.19 

39 

.10 

.11  .11 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.17 

41 

.10 

.10  .11 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.17 

43 

.09 

.10  .10 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

45 

.09 

.09  .10 

.10 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

Si'yhfan  Mral  {38-43^%))  i'll'' 

Lnnrrd  Mral  {38.43<!i,)  .  .  .\  41  .10  .10  .11  .11  .12  .12  .13  .13  |  .14  .14  .15  .15  j  .16  '  .16  .17 

(A<llvnyird  Mral  (38-4.'Pfo}  ■  '  -  |  ,  !  ■  i 

Ci  rtt  (.luUit  Mral .  43  .09  .10  .10  .1 1  ;  .1 1  .12  |  .12  j  .13  .13  ,  .14  .14  ;  .14  .15  .15  |  .16 

(AiHoii.srrd  Mral  iovrr  43*/u)  i  '  I  !  '  ’  ^  I 

Soybran  Mral  {43-48'yo)  . .  45  .09  .09  .10  .10  .11  .1 1  '  .12  '  .12  .12  .13  :  .13  .14  i  .14  .15  .15 

Pranut  Mral  {43-48*%>)  )  . , _ ^ _ _ _ _ | _ | _ _ :  I 

Cost  per  pound  of  protein  In  found  at  point  where  horizontal  line  from  feed  in  question  intersects  vertical  line  downward 
from  price  per  hundred  pounds. 


be  picked  up  at  grading  warehouses  at 
$5  or  $6  a  ton.  Potatoes  are  low  in  pro¬ 
tein  (about  1^)  and  heavy  with  water.  It 
will  take  400  to  500  pounds  of  them  to 
equal  100  pounds  of  corn.  Up  to  20 
pounds  a  day  can  be  fed  as  your  starch 
ration,  but  you’ll  need  to  ger*  the  other 
two  carbohydrates  (sugar  and  cellulose) 
from  something  else,  and  you’ll  also  need 
to  add  protein. 

Molasses,  the  Roughage  Buster 
Sugar,  the  second  carbohydrate,  digests 
the  fastest.  It  is  used  less  in  the  North, 
but  has  been  used  as  a  cattle  feed  in 
the  South  for  many  years  where  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  understood  and  has  h'ss  fn‘ight  on  its 
back.  Cane  molasses,  or  black  strap,  is 
the  most  common  and  the  (heapest.  By 


substituting  molasses  '  which  digests  fast) 
for  some  of  the  starch  which  digests  me¬ 
dium  fast),  the  farmer  hastens  the  growth 
and  work  of  the  bugs  in  the  rumen. 

Molasses  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  feed 
that  makes  poor  hay  palatable.  While 
true,  this  is  a  questionable  advantage  be¬ 
cause  it  may  encourage  the  cow  to  eat 
mouldy  or  part-rotten  feed.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  use  of  molasses  is  that  it  digests  fast 
and  encourages  the  growth  of  the  bugs 
in  the  rumen  that  break  up  the  cheap 
roughages.  You  might  call  molasses  a 
rou^ha^e  buster.  Feed  a  cow'  just  rough- 
age  and  she  may  starve:  her  digestion  is 
so  slow  she  won’t  get  hungry  enough  to 
eat  her  fill,  and  she  will  digest  less  of 
what  she  eats.  .Add  molasses  and  the  bugs 
in  the  rumen  multiply,  bust  up  the  rough- 


TO  PUSH  beef  cattle  to  prime  finish  takes  corn  and  more  corn  along  \\ith  lots  of  protein  concentrates. 

Most  feeders  work  toward  good  and  choice  grades  because  cattle  can  be  brought  to  these  grades  with  the  cheaper  feeds. 


HIGH  ENERGY  FEEDS  COMPARED  WITH  CORN 


ago,  the  cow  digests  more  of  it.  passes  it 
out,  and  gets  hungry  again. 

Molasses  is  also  used  as  a  carrier  for 
urea. 

\  shortcut  in  getting  protein  into 
molasses  is  being  tried  by  Commercial 
Solvents  of  New  York  City  who  arc  am- 
moniating  molasses.  The  product,  Mola- 
tein,  contains  15%  protein  equivalent 
and  sells  for  about  $10  a  ton  over  the 
going  price  of  molasses.  Molatein  flows 
better  than  molasses.  It  doesn’t  have  the 
licorice  taste  of  molasses  but  the  am¬ 
monia  that  has  been  added  does  change 
the  taste  slightly.  In  1941  Quaker  Oats 
of  Chicago  tried  ammoniating  dried  sugar 
beet  pulp,  to  which  molasses  had  been 
added.  Today,  Quaker  Oats  is  ready  to 
announce  a  new  ammoniated  concentrate, 
“Furameal.” 

Using  Three  Cheap  Ingredients 
How  can  a  cheap  sugar  (molasses),  a 
cheap  cellulose  (cob)  and  a  cheap  source 
of  protein  (urea)  become  a  feed?  Ros¬ 
well  Garst  of  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  has 
6,000  steers  on  a  mixture  of  89%  mo¬ 
lasses,  11%  urea  (fed  free),  plus  cobs 
(fed  free),  plus  corn  stover  fed  the  same 
way.  Salt  and  minerals  are  bo.xed  and 
also  fed  free.  The  cattle  gain  J/a  to  % 
of  a  pound  a  day. 

(Continued  on  page  145) 


(1)  Yellow  corn  used  as  a  basis  for  roniparison. 

(2)  Cane  molasses  is  a  eoorl  source  of  trace  mineral  elements. 


Relatioe 

Energy 

Value 

Crude 

Protein 

Percent 

Crude 

Fi^r 

Percent 

Cal¬ 

cium 

Phos¬ 

phorous 

Percent 

Com  men  ts 

Corn  {!) . 

100 

8.6 

2.0 

0.02 

0.27 

No.  2  dent,  15%  moisture. 

Homim  feed . 

106 

10.6 

5.0 

0.22 

0.71 

5%  or  more  fat. 

Wheat . 

100 

13.2 

2.6 

0.04 

0.39 

More  difficult  to  keep  cattle  on  feed  when 
wheat  is  only  grain. 

Sornhum  urains . 

96 

11.0 

2.0 

0.02 

0.32 

(Uirn  and  rob  meal . 

89 

7.3 

8.0 

0.02 

0.22 

tirind  through  %  -inch  screen. 

Harley . 

88 

12.7 

5.4 

0.06 

0.37 

Rye . 

88 

12.6 

2.4 

0.10 

0.33 

Mix  with  mure  palatable  feeds. 

( tats . 

85 

12.0 

11.0 

0.09 

0.34 

Value  higher  if  used  as  uiie-fuurth  of  con¬ 
centrate. 

Millet . 

85 

11.9 

8.1 

0.05 

0.30 

. 

Soft  or  immature  corn. . 

79 

7.2 

2.5 

0.02 

0.24 

On  dry  matter  basis,  approximately  equal 
to  corn. 

Hufku'heat . 

76 

10.3 

10.7 

0.09 

0.31 

firiiid  and  mix  with  other  grain. 

Dried  suret  potatoes.  .  . 

92 

4.9 

3.3 

0.21 

0.18 

Fur  undried  feed  divide  by  3. 

Dried  potatoes . 

89 

~10.4 

2.0 

0.08 

0.22 

Fur  undried  feed  divide  by  4. 

Diied  beet  palp . 

85 

9.2 

19.8 

0.67 

0.08 

Fur  undried  feed  divide  by  7. 

Dried  citrus  pulp.  . 

81 

5.9 

11.5 

2.07 

0.15 

Fur  undried  feed  divide  by  5. 

Dtted  apple  pomace 

80 

4.5 

15.6 

1.00 

0.09 

Fur  undried  feed  divide  by  4. 

Cane  molasses  (2) 

{blackstrap) . 

Beet  molasses. . . 

Corn  molasses . . 

Citrus  mola.yses ..... 

65 

65 

70 

65 

2.9 

8.4 

0.2 

4.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.74 

0.08 

0.50 

0.08 

0.02 

0.05 

^  Feeding  value  of  molasses  higher  with  pour 
1  c|uality  feeds. 
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HAY  CRUSHERS 

.  _ 


Faster  drying,  Imfirr,  more  nutritious  and  palatable 
hay  can  be  made  xoith  these  nexo  hay  machines 


IF  THEY  ALLOWED  BETTING  on 
haymaking,  the  bookies  would  give  you 
about  two  to  one  against  your  getting  in 
your  first  cutting  of  hay  without  being 
caught  in  a  shower — that  is,  if  you  make 
hay  the  old-fashioned  way.  If  you  use  one 
of  the  new  hay  crushers  your  chances  are 
twice  as  good  in  this  haying  gamble. 
Many  farmers  have  been  able  to  beat  the 
rains  with  the  crusher. 

The  machines  which  help  beat  the 
gamble  of  haying  are  giant  steel  wringers 


During  good  hay-making  weather  in  the 
com  belt,  crushed  hay  has  been  baled 
the  same  day  it  was  cut  and  there  was 
no  heating  of  the  bales  because  of  mois¬ 
ture.  The  fast-dry’ing  hay  holds  onto  its 
leaves  and  comes  through  the  curing 
process  a  rich  green  color  which  seems 
to  go  with  more  carotene  and  protein 
saved.  Cows  show  how  much  they  like 
it  by  cleaning  up  all  the  hay  in  the  rack, 
coarse  stems  and  all. 

Two  companies  manufacture  these 


THE  MOWER  is  part  of  the  crusher  on  most  models,  hut  Layhourne’s 
old  mower  was  too  good  to  throw  away  so  he  bought  the  crusher  alone. 
The  high  protein  crushed  hay  can  replace  some  dairy  supplement. 


through  which  the  fresh  cut  hay  is  rolled. 
Without  squeezing  any  of  the  juice  out 
of  the  plants,  they  speed  the  drying 
process  of  alfalfa  to  half  the  usual  time 
and  of  soybean  hay  to  a  third  the  time 
it  normally  takes.  The  faster  drying 
comes  about  by  the  splitting  of  the  stems 
of  the  plant  as  they  go  through  the  rollers. 
Split  lengthwise,  the  stem  is  no  longer  a 
tube  which  can  hold  moisture  while  the 
leaves  dry  and  become  brittle  —  it  is 
cracked  into  several  smaller  parts  and  its 
moist  inside  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  air  and  dries  as  fast  as  the  leaves  do. 


crushers.  The  Food  Machinery  and  Chem¬ 
ical  Corporation  which  make^  the  John 
Bean  Haymaker,  and  the  Meyer  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  which  makes  the  Hay 
Conditioner.  Three  models  of  the  Bean 
Haymaker  are  available;  one  with  its  own 
seven-foot  mower,  another  utilizing  an 
owner’s  25V  or  27V  International  mower, 
and  a  third  without  a  mower  attachment 
making  it  pK)ssible  to  mow  with  one  tractor 
and  to  follow  with  the  Haymaker  bt'hind 
another  tractor.  All  Bean  Haymakers  are 
of  the  trailer  type.  The  mower  is  mounted 
out  to  the  side  so  that  on  one  round  the 


mower  is  cutting  a  swath  and  the  hay 
crusher  is  picking  up  and  crushing  the 
hay  from  the  last  round.  The  Meyer 
Hay  Conditioner  has  one  model  with  the 
mower  to  the  side  and  the  crusher  follow¬ 
ing  the  tractor.  The  other  Meyer  machine 
comes  without  the  mower. 

Both  crushers  are  operated  from  the 
power  take-off  of  a  two-plow  tractor  and 
both  weigh  about  a  ton  with  the  mower. 
Each  machine  can  handle  a  seven-foot 
swath  of  hay. 

In  operation,  a  toothed  pickup  lifts  the 
hay  from  the  swath  and  feeds  it  between 
the  two  steel  rollers  which  are  forced  to¬ 
gether  under  an  adjustable  spring  pres¬ 
sure  system  which  can  squeeze  up  to  two 
thousand  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
amount  of  pressure  used  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  crop.  There  should  be 
enough  pressure  to  crack  the  stems  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  not  quite  enough  to  squeeze 
out  any  of  the  juices  for  much  of  the  food 
value  is  in  the  juice.  The  pressure  is  easily 
adjusted  with  a  crank-type  wrench.  The 
hay  passes  through  the  rollers  and  is  laid 
like  a  broad  ribbon  on  top  of  the  stubble. 
The  stems  feel  moister  to  the  touch  than 
with  uncrushed  hay.  but  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  get  the  least  bit  ratly  it  is  time  to 
windrow  the  hay.  Most  hay  will  take 
into  the  second  day  to  be  dry  enough  to 
be  baled,  but  in  very  good  haying  weather 
baling  can  be  done  the  same  day  as  cut- 
ting. 

The  first  question  which  comes  to  most 
farmer’s  minds  is:  Is  it  worth  the  cost  of 
another  heavy  piece  of  eejuipment  to 
speed  up  the  hay-making?  And  is  it 
worth  the  operating  cost  of  dragging  an 
extra  ton  of  steel  over  the  fields? 

O.  T.  Layboume,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
has  used  the  Meyer  crusher  on  the  25 
acres  of  hay  on  the  home  farm  and  on 
the  35  rolling  acres  of  hay  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  farm  operated  by  his  son-in-law. 
Gene  Woodard.  Laybourne  feels  that  after 
two  years  of  use  he  has  some  of  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions. 

You  can’t  be  with  Layboume  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  without  hearing  him 
say,  “I’m  a  cheap  skate,  a  real  dyed-in- 
the-wool  cheap  skate,  and  if  there’s  any¬ 
thing  I  hate  worse  than  spending  money 
it’s  losing  money.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
crusher  will  pay  for  itself  in  three  or 
four  years  by  the  improvement  of  the 
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quality  of  our  hay.  And  if  thr  machine 
more  than  pays  for  itself  in  improved 
quality,  think  of  the  time  when  it  saves 
us  a  whole  cuttin"  of  hay.  Before  we 
start  cutting  we  look  up  the  weather 
forecast  or  put  in  a  long-distance  call  to 
the  airport  at  V'andalia  and  get  their 
long-range  forecast,  but  even  so  a  rain 
used  to  catch  us  with  hay  down  once  in 
a  while.  In  the  two  years  we’ve  used  the 
squeezer  we’ve  not  been  rained  on  and 
I’ve  heard  of  farmers  who  ha\e  used  a 
crusher  for  four  years  without  being 
caught  by  a  shower.  Remembt-r.  the 
shorter  the  weather  forecast,  the  more 
accurate  it  is  bound  to  be.  and  the  money 
lost  in  one  ruined  cutting  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  buying  a  squeezer. 

“But  to  get  back  to  the  improved  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  hay,”  Laybourne  continued, 
“just  look  at  some  of  the  hay  and  see  how 
green  and  leafy  it  is  after  it  has  gone- 
through  the  squeezer.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
who’s  a  pretty  shrewd  dairyman  is  offer¬ 


ing  four  dollars  a  ton  more  for  crushed 
hay  than  for  uncrushed  hay.  I  figure  that 
if  it’s  worth  that  much  more  for  his  cows 
it’s  worth  just  as  much  for  our  Holstcins. 
And  that’s  not  the  only  saving.  My  son, 
Harrison,  and  my  son-in-law.  Gene  Wood¬ 
ard,  say  they  have  been  able  to  cut  down 
on  their  protein  supplement  because  the 
crushed  hay  feeds  out  better.” 

“I’ve  more  or  less  experimented  with 
the  hay  feeding  this  year,”  said  Harrison 
Laybourne,  who  operates  the  home  fairn, 
“and  I’ve  found  that  instead  of  feeding 
thirty-two  per  cent  protein  supplement  as 
I  did  last  year,  I  can  get  by  with  sixteen 
per  cent  supplement  without  a  drop  in 
milk  production.  Woody  and  I  both  have 
found  that  there  is  much  less  hay  wasted 
in  feeding  when  you’re  using  crushed  hay. 
I’d  say  that  the  saving  would  amount  to 
as  much  as  a  third  of  the  hay  fed  on  the 
first  cutting  hay. 

“The  cows  don’t  pick  through  the  hay 
and  cat  the  fine  stuff  and  leave  the  coarse 


when  we  feed  crushed  hay,”  Gene  Wood¬ 
ard  added.  “I’m  feeding  a  little  over  fifty 
head  right  now  and  I  never  have  as  much 
as  two  good  forkfuls  of  coarse  hay  left  in 
the  racks  at  the  end  of  a  day.  The  reason 
is  that  the  stems  are  more  limber  and 
pliable  after  they’ve  gone  through  the 
squeezer  and  the  cows  will  cat  them  right 
along  with  the  fine  stuff.” 

During  the  winter  when  the  hay  is 
being  fed  in  the  loafing  sheds  of  the  t\vo 
farms  the  big  cows  munch  away  at  the 
hay,  their  tongues  steaming  in  the  cold 
air  as  they  reach  out  for  more.  Coarse 
and  fine  hay  is  all  cleaned  up.  Gene 
Woodard  broke  open  a  bale  of  second 
cutting  hay  which  hadn’t  been  crushed 
and  compared  it  with  a  pad  of  first  cut¬ 
ting  crushed  hay  which  he  pulled  out  of 
the  feed  rack.  The  first  cutting  hay  was 
coarser  and  stemmier,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  its  leaves  being  greener,  its 
flowers  more  purple,  and  its  aroma  sweeter 
{Continued  on  page  133) 


THE  TWO  CRUSHERS,  the  Bean  below  and  the  Meyer  on  the  opposite  page,  squeeze  the  hay  just  hard  enough  to 
split  the  stems  without  wringing  out  the  nutritious  plant  juices.  The  stems  then  dry  as  fast  as  the  leaves. 


By  Walter  E.  Thomas 


BLOAT 

T/u  tr’s  a  lot  of  una  rtauity  ahoid  lohat  causes  it,  but 
little  doubt  about  the  results.  It  can  be  prevented. 


One  of  the  largest  turnouts  in  many  a 
month  was  on  hand  for  the  April  meeting 
of  the  township  Farm  Bureau.  The  speaker 
had  been  imported  from  a  neighboring 
state  to  tell  about  his  phenomenal  pasture 
program.  After  fifty  minutes  of  color  slides 
showing  various  shades  of  green  in  his 
pastures  and  a  thorough  outlining  of  his 
management  practices  it  looked  as  if  the 
question  period  could  be  dispensed  with 
for  a  change. 

Then  came  a  query  from  the  rear — 
“Those  are  mighty  rich  looking  meadows, 
Mister,  what’s  been  your  experience  with 
bloat?” 

“Never  had  a  case  in  my  life,”  was  the 
answer. 

“That’s  all  right  for  you,  but  how  about 
your  cows?”  asked  the  farmer. 

To  which  the  speaker,  replied  that  his 
remark  applied  to  his  cattle  as  w’ell  as  to 
himself,  but  was  quick  to  add,  “Don’t 
ask  me  w'hy.” 

The  “why”  of  bloat  has  had  a  lot  of 
people  stump)cd  for  a  long  time.  Because 
of  the  new’  emphasis  on  grassland  farm¬ 
ing  and  high  powered  pastures,  it  is  now 
even  more  of  a  problem  than  it  was 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  Looking 
for  “bloat”  in  an  almanac  or  veterinary 
guide  published  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  is  a  fruitless  task.  It  was  known 
as  “hoven”  or  “tympany”  in  those  days, 
as  it  is  even  today  in  some  parts. 

If  you’ve  ever  had  any  bloated  stock 
you  need  no  description  of  the  malady. 
But  let’s  hope  that  you’re  one  of  those 
fortunate  farmers  to  whom  “bloated”  is 
simply  an  adjective  the  communists  use  in 
connection  with  capitalist.  In  that  case  it 
might  be  said  that  bloat  is  a  condition  in 
w’hich  the  paunch  or  rumen  becomes  dis¬ 
tended  with  gas.  It  is  an  affliction  only  of 
ruminating  animals,  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats,  of  course,  being  the  principal  ones 
w’ith  which  the  farmer  is  concerned,  and 
it  does  not  occur  in  horses  or  mules. 

While  it  was  formerly  thought  that  it 
was  the  great  pressure  exerted  internally 
that  brought  about  death  by  causing  poor 
blood  circulation  and  difficult  breathing, 
this  theor\’  does  not  stand  up  in  the  light 
of  more  recent  research.  A  cow  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  pumped  up  w'ith  a  tire  pump  to  a 


pressure  that  is  even  greater  than  that  at 
which  death  occurs  in  bloat  and  no  harm 
is  done.  The  cow’  just  belches  faster  and 
releases  the  gas.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  either  a  toxic  gas  is  produced  along 
with  the  bloating  or  that  the  normal 
paunch  gasses  are  poisonous  when  under 
pressure. 

If  that  seems  a  little  vague,  consider 
this  statement  from  a  report  published  by 
the  USD  A  on  the  Conference  on  Rumen 
Function  held  in  Chicago  in  1951  and  at¬ 
tended  by  over  70  leading  research  men: 
“Dr.  Dougherty  summed  up  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  saying  it  was  apparent  that  not  too 
much  is  known  about  the  fundamentals  of 
bloat  and  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of 
bloat.  Aside  from  mechanical  treatment, 
knowledge  on  treatment  of  bloat  is  also 
deficient.” 

To  be  practical  about  this  thing,  though, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  w’hen  you  see 
one  of  your  cattle  or  sheep  w'ith  its  left 
flank  swelled  out  like  a  tumor  or  an  old 
inner  tube?  Or  to  be  even  more  practical, 
how  arc  you  going  to  prevent  such  a  situ¬ 
ation? 

To  begin  with,  let’s  take  as  much  of  the 
mystery'  out  of  bloat  as  possible.  There  are 
several  known  conditions  under  which  the 
phenomenon  occurs.  In  general,  afflicted 
animals  lose  their  ability  to  belch.  This 
may  sometimes  be  caused  by  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  esophagus,  as  when  the  animal 
chokes  on  a  tuber  or  root,  or  in  some  cases 
there  may  be  a  tumor  or  other  growth 
that  blocks  the  air  passage.  In  the  latter 
cases  the  individuals  are  probably  chronic 
bloaters  and  should  be  disposed  of  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

In  the  most  common  type  of  bloat  free 
gas  builds  up  on  top  of  the  ingesta  in  the 
paunch,  the  build-up  being  caused  either 
by  a  relaxation  of  the  vigorous  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  rumen  needed  to  push  the  gas 
out  or  by  some  defect  in  the  mechanism 
that  causes  belching.  The  paunch  being 
closest  to  the  skin  of  the  left  flank  and  as 
this  area  offers  the  least  resistance  to  pres¬ 
sure,  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  distention 
b  seen  when  the  animal  bloats.  This  is 
also  the  spot  where  treatment  must  be 
giv’en  if  it  cannot  be  administered  orally. 


“Think  they’d  bloat  on  that  ladino  meadow 
this  morning?"  many  a  farmer  has  asked. 

The  chances  of  bloat  are  a  lot  less 
if  they  have  been  well  fed  first. 

A  less  common  type  of  bloat  is  known  i 
as  foamy  bloat  or  frothy  bloat.  In  this 
type  the  ingesta  forms  a  great  mass  of 
bubbles  and  air  spaces  like  the  foam  on  a 
glass  of  beer. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
bloat  in  cattle  and  bloat  in  sheep  except 
that  cattle  seem  to  suffer  much  more 
severe  cases  than  sheep,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  paunch  of  a  cow  holds 
from  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  feed  as 
does  the  paunch  of  a  sheep  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  considerably  more  gas. 

While  the  chronic  bloaters  seem  to  bloat 
on  almost  any  kind  of  feed,  more  normal 
stock  are  most  susceptible  to  attack  on  fast 
growing,  fertile  pasture  that  contains  a 
high  percentage  of  legumes.  Ladino  clover, 
white  Dutch  clover  and  alfalfa  seem  to  be 
the  chief  offenders.  In  February  of  ’52  a 
case  was  reported  of  four  calves  dying  of 
bloat  while  grazing  crimson  clover  in  a 
pasture  on  the  University  of  Alabama 
farm.  There  are  no  reported  instances  of 
bloating  on  birdsfoot  trefoil  or  lespedeza 
though  strangely  enough,  it  has  been 
found  at  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Ex- 
jjeriment  Station  that  less  than  a  pint 
of  extract  from  three  pounds  of  green  tre¬ 
foil  will  kill  a  sheep  in  less  than  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Cyanide  poisoning  is  the  cause  of 
death  in  such  cases. 
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Weather  eonditions  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  bloatinfif.  In  Kentueky.  1951  was  a 
particularly  bad  year.  Bob  Hrame,  o\er  in 
Trigg  County,  turned  his  cattle  onto  a  La- 
dino  pasture  one  e\ening  at  live.  He  had 
a  cjuic  k  and  expensive  lesson  in  the  in¬ 
advisability  of  su(  h  a  practii  e  when  he 
returned  to  his  field  two  hours  latt  r  and 
found  eight  head  dead.  He  went  to  work 
iinnu  diately  with  2,4-1)  to  hold  back  the 
Ladino  growth  and  had  no  more  loses. 

Thomas  Baker,  another  1  rigg  County 
farmer,  had  a  similar  experience.  His  solu¬ 
tion  was  more  drastic  than  Brame’s, 
though.  He  plowed  up  the  field  and  put 
in  corn. 

The  winter  of  1951-52  killed  out  a  lot 
of  clover  in  several  Midwest  states  and 
with  a  diy  spring  and  fall  there  was  very 
little  bloat  last  year. 


Management  Practices 
When  bloat  is  a  problem  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  area  because  of  soil  type,  fertiliza¬ 
tion  program,  rainfall  or  other  factors,  the 
first  rule  of  pasture  management  is  to  seed 
a  mixture  that  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
grass.  While  eases  of  bloat  ha\e  been  re¬ 
ported  that  were  apparently  caused  by 
grazing  heavily  nitrated  grasses,  this  is 
veiy  unusual.  If  the  legumes  begin  to  get 
ahead  of  the  grasses  in  a  well  established 
pasture,  the  application  of  a  nitrogen  ferti¬ 
lizer  will  prox  ide  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  the 
grasses  and  put  them  bat  k  in  the  race 
again.  Then,  when  you  ha\e  cattle  or 
sheep  grazing  a  mixture  that  has  a  bloat¬ 
ing  tendency,  watch  them.  One  central 
Kentucky  farm  lost  30  head  of  cattle  on 
a  \Vhit(‘  Dutch-bluegrass  pasture  in  1951. 
Finally  a  man  on  horsebat  k  was  kept  in 


the  field  at  all  times  until  the  danger  was 
past.  When  an  animal  was  obseived  ofT  to 
itself,  restless,  and  showing  signs  of  swell¬ 
ing  it  was  kept  moving  until  it  was  back 
to  normal.  Keeping  the  animal  moving, 
incidentally,  is  the  fundamental  first  aid 
treatment  in  bloat,  the  object  being  to  try 
to  induce  beU  hing  again.  Offering  dry 
feed  or  forage  at  intervals  helps,  too. 

Another  important  management  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  avoid  turning  hungrx'  stock  into 
a  field  that  is  likely  to  cause  bloat.  Mak<' 
it  a  point  to  feed  hay  or  let  them  fill  up  on 
grass  pasture  first.  4'here  are  appan  ntly 
two  good  reasons  for  this.  First  of  all,  gi  ed 
seems  to  have  its  disastrous  conse(|uences 
in  sto(  k  just  as  surely  and  as  quit  kly  as  in 
humans  and  it  is  usually  the  hungry, 
greedy  feeders  that  are  the  most  frequent 
{Continued  on  page  86) 


Grass  pastures  like  this  one  present  no  particular  bloat  problem.  But  when  the  legumes  get  ahead  of  the  grasses,  look  out! 
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By  Louis  Bromfield 
Photographs  by  Joe  Munroe 


he  deep  snow  has  gone  and  the  spring  came  suddenly  in  two 
^  or  three  days  with  brilliant  sun  and  a  few  showers.  I  hope  it 
is  here  to  stay.  The  suddenness  put  a  quick  end  to  sugar-making. 
Good  maple  syrup  weather  means  cold,  freezing  nights  alternating 
with  warm,  sunny  days.  The  nights  have  been  mild,  almost  hot, 
and  all  the  sap  has  rushed  up  out  of  the  ground  into  the  high 
branches  and  twigs,  swelling  the  buds  and  casting  a  faint  cloud  of 
pinkish  green  over  the  whole  of  the  woods.  While  the  sugar  run 
lasted,  the  camp  became  as  always  the  center  of  farm  life.  On  Sun¬ 
days  neighbors  and  people  from  town  kept  coming  and  going  all 
day.  It  was  a  festival  marking  the  wakening  of  the  New  Year. 
Plowing  time  came  late  this  year  but  I  was  thankful  for  our  well- 
drained  hills  and  glacial  soil  which  can  be  worked  sooner  than  most 
farms  of  the  Midwest. 

The  valley  in  which  the  farm  lies  is  unbelievably  beautiful  with  the 
steep  wooded  hills  about  it,  the  lake  mirroring  the  blue  sky  and  the 
trees  ranging  in  shade  all  the  way  from  the  black-green  of  the  hem¬ 
lock  against  the  red  sandstone  cliffs  through  all  the  soft  pastel  shades 
of  green,  some  of  it  pink  and  yellow  and  pale  red.  The  young  foliage 
of  the  red  oaks  is  a  deep  pink  so  that  it  makes  the  tree  appear  as  if  it 
were  covered  with  deep  pink  blossoms.  The  white  dogwood  and  the 
pink  wild  crab  grow  all  along  the  edge  of  the  forest  above  the  water, 
and  through  it  all  runs  the  wide  thick  carpet  of  pale  emerald-green 
sweet  clover,  slowly  turning  to  brown  as  the  earth  swallows  it  up 
behind  the  tractors  that  move  across  the  field  like  shuttles  on  a  gigan¬ 
tic  loom.  There  is  no  smell  quite  so  good  as  fresh-turned  sweet  earth, 
and  all  afternoon  it  was  tinged  with  the  vanilla-like  smell  of  sweet 
clover  being  crushed  by  the  moving  wheels  of  the  tractor. 

While  we  were  plowing  the  dogs  were  with  me  and  the  crows  tor¬ 
mented  them  all  afternoon,  descending  quite  near  to  them  in  a  tan¬ 
talizing  way,  only  to  leave  the  ground  just  as  the  maddened  dogs 
came  within  a  foot  or  two  of  them.  They  would  chase  the  crows  for 
an  hour  and  then  go  down  to  the  Clear  Fork  and  throw  themselves 
into  the  water,  swimming  about  and  lapping  the  clear,  cold  water 
greedily,  and  then  return  to  the  futile  chase.  They  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  although  they  got  not  so  much  as  a  crow  feather  as  a  reward. 

In  the  afternoon  a  gallon  jug  of  fresh  buttermilk  was  brought  down 
from  the  dairy.  We  kept  it  cool  in  the  running  spring  water  of  the 
fork  and  drank  when  we  grew  thirsty.  It  was  buttermilk  made  of 
sweet  cream  with  little  flecks  of  golden  bluegrass  butter  floating  in  it. 
Once  during  the  afternoon,  I  thought.  ‘‘Paradise  must  be  like  this.” 


The  iL'illoip  cuttings  carelessly 
disposed  of  along  the  creek 
began  to  root  and  grow  and 
anchored  the  wandering  bank. 


In  the  first  year  we  came  to  Malabar, 
Dan  Quinn,  the  nurseryman,  brought 
in  two  specimens  of  a  semi-weeping, 
ornamental  willow  called  Babylonica. 
Within  three  years  we  marked  the  tree 
as  being  of  as  much  potential  practical 
use  as  of  actual  ornament.  The  Baby¬ 
lonica  never  acquired  scale  nor  harbored 
voracious  insects,  and  the  benevolent 
ladybugs,  one  of  man’s  best  friends, 
'  hatched  out  their  eggs  and  fed  their 
young  upon  it.  When  a  sleet  storm  hit 
the  Babylonica,  it  yielded  and  bent  to 
the  ground,  but  once  the  ice  had  melted 
it  sprang  up  again  into  an  upright  po¬ 
sition  without  the  loss  of  a  single  twig. 
And  it  grew  at  a  prodigious  rate.  A 
switch  stuck  into  the  earth  in  the  spring 
produced  a  thirty-foot  tree  within  three 
to  four  years.  It  never  littered  the  earth 
as  most  willows  do  with  dead  twigs 
and  branches,  and  its  semi- weeping 
style  of  growth  brought  into  the  land¬ 


scape  the  kind  of  misty  beauty  that  is 
in  Corot’s  landscapes. 

Each  spring  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  I  seldom  went  walking  over  the 
farm  without  carrying  under  my  arm 
a  bunch  of  willow  switches,  and  when¬ 
ever  I  found  a  likely  spot  for  a  willow 
I  thrust  the  switch  into  the  ground. 
Wherever  I  stuck  a  switch  there  are  to¬ 
day  trees  from  fifty  feet  upward  in 
height. 

rhe  first  use  for  the  willows  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  farm  ponds 
which  we  built.  In  the  first  years,  before 
the  whole  farm  was  converted  to  good 
land  use,  there  were  sudden  torrents 
after  heavy  thunderstorms  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  wash  out  the  dams  that  held 
the  farm  ponds.  The  trunk  roots  of  the 
Babylonica  willow,  we  discovered,  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  average 
willow.  Most  of  their  roots  made  a  fine 


network  which  bound  together  the  soil 
of  the  dams  so  firmly  that  if  a  torrent 
came,  the  water  ran  over  the  dam  with¬ 
out  eating  into  it  or  causing  the  slightest 
damage. 

After  a  few  years  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  willows  on  the  dams  developed  trees 
of  considerable  size  which  (a)  some¬ 
times  evaporated  too  much  water,  and 
(b)  might  blow  over  causing  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  dam  itself.  So  we  adapted  a 
policy  of  cutting  them  back  to  stumps 
every  year  as  the  growers  of  basket  wil¬ 
lows  do.  To  dispose  of  the  cut  branches 
and  trunks  we  threw  them  along  the 
banks  of  the  wandering  creek  just  above 
the  level  of  the  water;  and  then  some¬ 
thing  wonderful  happened. 

The  cuttings  were  thus  disposed  of  in 
February  and  early  March  when  the 
farm  work  was  light,  and  we  discovered 
that,  as  spring  came  along,  all  of  the 
cuttings  carelessly  disposed  of  along  the 


On  the  island  in  the  pond 
the  grey  Toulouse  geese 
are  fussing  about, 
building  their  nests. 


Sear  the  “Jungle” 
straight  young  seedlings 
are  growing.  Underneath  is 
a  carpet  of  wilddowers. 
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banks  began  to  root  and  grow,  anchor¬ 
ing  the  cut  brush  into  the  bank  just  at 
the  normal  water  level.  Even,  bare,  heavy 
trunks  struck  root  along  the  whole  of 
their  length,  and  began  sending  out  fresh 
green  shoots  here  and  there  along  the 
whole  of  their  trunks.  By  the  end  of 
June  the  brush  had  all  rooted  and  the 
banks  were  anchored  for  the  summer, 
and  from  here  on  out,  Niagara  Falls 
could  scarcely  dislodge  those  willows. 
Where  the  willow  mats  advocated  by 
the  authorities  were  swept  out  again  and 
again,  the  carelessly  cast  away  willow 
branches  took  root  and  held,  gathering 
silt  and  forming  a  new  bank. 

The  Drainage  Pond 
We  had  two  spots  on  the  farm  where 
it  appeared  unlikely  that  we  could  ever 
establish  or  maintain  proper  drainage 
without  the  use  of  tiles.  They  were 
both  natural  bowls  surrounded  by  lips. 


in  the  one  case  about  twenty  feet  high. 
The  larger  bowl  covered  about  12  acres 
of  our  best  bottomland.  There  was  no 
outlet  and  the  bowl  drainage  also  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  fact  that  the  run-off 
water  from  the  adjoining  county  road 
ran  into  it.  The  12  acres  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  never  quite  became 
a  swamp  except  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
farm  since  it  was  always  too  wet  to 
plow  until  about  the  first  of  July  and 
it  was  too  wet  to  grow  proper  alfalfa 
or  grasses.  If  we  plowed  it  when  dry 
enough  in  August  and  seeded  to  wheat, 
the  wheat  was  drowned  out  during  the 
winter.  The  only  possible  solution  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  tiling,  but  the  estimates 
were  discouraging.  It  would  cost  about 
$2500  to  cut  through  the  lip  of  the 
bowl  in  order  to  get  enough  fall  to 
carry  off  the  water.  And  in  any  case  we 
preferred  to  keep  the  water  on  our  own 


The  drainage  pit  is  filled  with 
water  from  the  nearby  fields. 

With  good  drainage  the  fields 
now  grow  fine  alfalfa. 

land  and  we  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
draining  our  natural  fertility  and  our 
bought  commercial  fertilizer  down  the 
tiles  in  solution  with  water.  Beyond 
that,  there  was  the  tiresome  and  some¬ 
times  expensive  upkeep  of  tiling. 

rhe  solution  came  out  of  my  mem¬ 
ories  of  farming  methods  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Denmark  and  Holland, 
so  one  Sunday  we  hired  in  a  bulldozer 
and  scoop  that  worked  during  the  week 
on  rebuilding  an  adjoining  county  road, 
and  went  to  work.  We  dug  in  the  dead 
center  of  the  bowl  at  the  lowest  spot  a 
pit  twenty  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep. 
The  earth  which  excavated  (it  was  all 
topsoil  from  the  adjoining  hills)  we 
merely  leveled  off  on  the  surrounding 
area  with  the  blade  of  the  bulldozer. 
Then  we  planted  fast-growing  Baby- 
lonica  willows  along  the  edges  both  to 
evaporate  the  water  and  to  bind  the 


May  apples,  trillium,  hepatica  and 
nearly  every  variety  of 
wilddowers  spring  up  when  the  cattle 
are  fenced  out  of  the  woods. 


The  heifer  will  reach  through 
the  fence  for  the  tender 
young  sprouts,  but  does  not 
touch  the  Multiflora  Rose, 
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In  the  "Jungle"  nature  is  free  to 
produce  her  most  luxuriant  creations. 
On  the  opposite  page  the  photograph 
shnies  the  precise  draftsmanship  and 
tropical  extravagance  of  foliage  that 
makes  up  the  skunk  cabbage. 


Louis  Bromfield  is  presently 
engaged  in  writing  a  new'  book, 
to  be  called  "Pleasures  of  the 
Country”,  which  will  be  published 
later  this  year  by  Harper  & 

Brothers.  The  selections  in 
"Spring”  are  from  "Malabar  Farm" 
"Out  of  the  Earth”  and 
also  published  by  Harpers. 


banks  against  crumbling  frost  action  in 
the  winter. 

The  results  were  exactly  what  wc 
hoped.  The  excess  water,  which  for¬ 
merly  soaked  the  better  part  of  the  1 2 
acres  until  well  into  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  all  drained  into  the  pit,  making  a 
pond  of  it  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
year.  The  following  summer  we  planted 
the  whole  of  the  bowl  to  wheat  and  in 
the  following  March  seeded  the  area  to 
alfalfa,  brome  grass  and  ladino  clover. 
The  wheat  flourished  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  pond  and  brought  us  a  big  yield 
and  the  field  is  now  in  a  heavy  growth 
of  meadow.  The  alfalfa,  which  will  not 
tolerate  poor  drainage,  is  flourishing. 

rhe  whole  job  cost  us  $60  and  an 
afternoon’s  work  with  bulldozer 
and  scoop,  instead  of  $2500  or  more. 
We  are  keeping  our  water  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  there  is  no  expense  of  upkeep 
whatever,  no  clogging  or  breaking  of 
tiles  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  at  least 
we  have  another  farm  pond. 

Not  the  least  factor  in  the  conservation 
of  water  at  Malabar  has  been  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  woodlots.  There  are  about 
160  acres  of  wooded  land,  most  of 
which  was  pastured  by  sheep  and  cattle 
a  couple  of  generations  before  we  took 
over  the  land.  The  practice  was  poor 
management  and  the  results  in  some 
parts  of  the  woodland  disastrous,  for 
the  animals  found  in  the  woodland  had 
very  little  to  eat  and  what  they  did  find 
had  little  more  nutritive  value  than  so 
much  old  wheat  straw.  Forced  to  eat 
anything  at  hand,  they  had  largely  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  protective  covering  of 
forest  vegetation — the  ferns,  the  wild 
flowers,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  forest 
seedlings.  Some  parts  of  the  woodland 
were  little  more  than  a  handful  of  big 
trees  of  doubtful  value  with  low-quality 
weeds  and  sickly  grass  growing  under¬ 
neath. 

Our  predecessors  at  Malabar  were  get¬ 
ting  from  that  woodland  neither  any 
decent  forage  nor  any  succession  of  good 
timber.  Much  of  the  land  covered  by 
trees  is  rocky  and  rough  and  of  little 
value  if  cleared  even  as  pasture  land,  so 
the  trees  were  left  undisturbed  but  the 
woodlands  were  fenced  to  keep  cattle 
out  except  where  shade  and  water  and 
what  my  Kentucky  friend,  Forrest  Bor¬ 
ders,  refers  to  as  “tramping  ground” 
were  left. 

As  to  good  forestry  practices,  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advice  of  the  Forestry  people 


but  not  all  of  the  way.  The  “ripe” 
trees,  of  which  there  were  a  surprising 
number  left  for  some  reason  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover,  were  cut  and 
used  in  remodeling  the  farm  buildings. 
“Wolf”  trees,  or  the  trees  which  have 
no  value  but  shut  out  sunlight  and  air 
and  use  up  moisture  and  fertility,  have 
gradually  been  removed.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  permitted  the  old  or  dying  trees  to 
remain  as  dens  for  raccoon,  squirrel  and 
other  wild  life  and  we  refused  to  clear 
out  dogwood  and  wild  grapes  because 
they  are  excellent  food  sources  for  wild 
life  and  also  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  woods. 

In  the  period  of  ten  years  since  the  cattle 
were  first  kept  out  of  the  woodland,  a 
miraculous  and  beautiful  change  has 
taken  place.  The  forest  cover  has  re¬ 
turned  with  its  carpet  of  ferns  and  wild- 
flowers  as  well  as  thousands  of  seed¬ 
lings  of  beech,  maple,  white  ash,  black 
walnut,  hickory,  tulip  poplar  and  many 
kinds  of  oak.  Some  of  these  seedlings 
have  already  attained  a  height  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  according  to 
the  species,  and  all  are  straight-growing 
and  smooth.  Moreover,  the  wild-life 
population  and  the  birds  have  increased 
their  number  many  times.  During  that 
period  we  have  cut  “ripe”  timber  to 
make  way  for  the  new  seedlings,  which 
one  day  will  represent  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  beautiful  wood  in  a 
world  badly  in  need  of  it. 

The  whole  crop  may  not  be  harvested 
during  my  lifetime  but  in  the  mean¬ 
while  we  have  back  the  singular,  almost 
tropical  beauty  of  the  Ohio  hardwood 
forests,  an  increase  in  game  even  to  deer 
and  grouse,  and  no  water  any  longer 
runs  off  the  forest  floor.  Even  the  old 
gullies  have  healed  over  as  the  run-off 
water  from  the  fields  above  has  been 
totally  checked. 

rhe  only  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  control  of  land  and  water  has 
been  the  appearance  here  and  there  near 
the  bases  of  our  bigger  hill  areas,  some¬ 
times  as  large  as  an  acre  or  two  in  ex¬ 
tent,  of  what  might  be  described  as 
seepage  spots  or  “wet  weather”  springs. 
This  inconvenience  is  small  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  restoration  of  the  springs 
over  all  the  farm,  and  wc  have  in  most 
cases  managed  to  correct  the  overabun¬ 
dant  moisture  merely  by  continuously 
plowing  in  heavy  sods  on  these  spots  and 
greatly  increasing  the  organic  content, 
{Continued  on  page  150) 
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~  WHEN  YOU  USE  THE 


The  Fox  Forage  Mas¬ 
ter  can  be  changed  to 
mower  bar  or  corn  unit 
by  one  man  without 
tools  in  less  than  10 


The  FOX  has  solved  the  labor  problems  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  farms.  Harvesting  hay,  grass 
silage,  corn  and  small  grains  the  FOX  way  is  eas¬ 
ier,  faster  and  requires  less  help.  Twenty  years 
ago  FOX  engineers  brought  out  the  first  modern 
Forage  Harvester.  Today's  model  is  the  result  of 
twenty  years  of  field  proven  performance.  In  the 
FOX  you  have  a  forage  harvester  that  you  can 
rely  on  to  operate  day  in  and  day  out  without 
costly  delays. 
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FARM  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

grass  in  his  rotations  doesn’t  need  the  first  two  chapters  of  this 
book  to  convince  him  that  he  is  taking  a  wise  step.  The  man 
w’ho  is  averse  to  more  grass  on  his  farm  isn’t  going  to  bother 
reading  them,  or  if  he  does,  he  isn’t  going  to  be  convinced  by 
their  line  of  argument.  All  of  which  is  merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Hi  Staten’s  book  are  simply 
a  restatement  of  all  the  dire  warnings  that  have  been  published 
in  years  past  of  what  will  happen  to  the  individual  and  the 
countiy  as  a  whole  if  we  don’t  get  more  grass  into  our  agriculture 
and  the  riches  that  can  and  will  be  ours  if  we  do. 

After  those  first  two  chapters,  though,  there  follows  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  complete  material  on  grasses  that  has 
ever  been  put  between  the  covers  of  a  book  designed  for  popular 
consumption.  Staten,  Professor  of  .Agronomy  at  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College,  covers  just  about  everything  the  work-a-day 
farmer  wants  to  know  about  grass  and  how  to  use  it  to  best 
advantage.  Every’  point  is  covered,  from  regrassing  abandoned 
land  to  grass  breeding  and  producing  and  har\  esting  seed. 

This  material  is  all  original  and  its  manner  of  presentation 
is  direct  and  specific.  An  example  of  the  author’s  original  think¬ 
ing  on  grassland  matters  is  his  insistance  on  the  impossibility  of 
attempting  to  set  up  scales  of  palatibility  preference  of  livestock 
for  various  species  of  competing  forages.  He  not  only  sets  forth 
specific  examples  to  confirm  his  position  but  suggests  the  term 
“utility”  as  being  a  better  indicator  of  the  value  of  a  grass  for 
pasturage.  So-called  palatability  studies,  he  argues,  demonstrate 
not  the  palatability  of  a  species  but  rather  the  “abundance  of 
growth  and  the  palatability  of  the  stage.” 

The  chapter  on  grass  roots  has  some  unusual  and  helpful 
suggestions  on  the  use  of  knowledge  of  a  plant’s  growing  habits 
to  control  weeds  and  noxious  growth  and  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  useful  species. 

Specific  recommendations  on  grasses  for  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  contained  in  five  chapters  w'hich  treat  of 
the  distinct  pasture  regions  throughout  the  country. 

Soil  Microbiology,  by  Selman  A.  IVaksman.  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  $6.00. 

The  soil  has  been  likened  to  the  rumen  of  a  cow  into  which 
we  pour  material  w’hich  the  bacteria  convert  into  usable  feeds. 
The  soil,  too,  has  its  microscopic  life  which  convert  plant  residues 
into  humus,  which  fix  nitrogen  from  the  air  into  usable  plant 
foods,  convert  soil  minerals  into  soluble  plant  foods  and,  to  make 
the  chain  complete,  retrieve  from  the  plant  wastes  these  same 
minerals  and  return  them  to  the  soil.  Without  these  unseen 
living  things  we  could  not  farm,  but  there  are  also  microscopic 
villains.  Disease  germs  which  attack  plants  and  animals,  such 
as  the  spores  of  anthrax  or  the  mosaic  virus  of  wheat,  are  also 
soil  dwellers. 

Since  man  discovered  the  mieroscope,  scientists  have  become 
explorers  in  this  world.  Some  of  their  findings  have  been  of 
immediate  practieal  benefit  to  farmers,  such  as  the  isolation  of 
the  legume  innoculants  which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  grow 
better  legumes  and  fix  more*  nitrogen  in  our  soils,  or  the  discovery 
of  the  wonder  drugs  which  hav’c  helped  us  fight  diseases  in  our 
animal^  and,  more  recently,  given  us  an  addition  to  our  feeds 
which  is  putting  weight  on  our  swine  and  poultry’  at  a  more 
economical  rate. 

A  new  look  into  this  strange  world  has  been  given  us  by 
Selman  Waksman,  the  great  American  scientist  who  discovered 
streptomyein,  in  this,  his  third  general  book  on  the  subject. 
Though  some  of  the  chemistry  will  be  beyond  the  average  reader, 
a  great  deal  of  value  and  interest  may  be  gleaned  from  this 
scholarly  book. 

Field  Crop  Insects,  by  F.  A.  Fenton.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  $5.75. 

Usually  when  a  farmer  or  gardner  picks  up  a  book  to  try  to 


Name 


PERHAPS  YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GET 
A  70-lb.  Heavier  Calf*  for  a  Lot  Less  Cost 


* 


?i  ^ 


250  LBS.  I 

average  4-month  weight, 
for  milk-grain  fed  heifers  ^ 


NURSING  CHOIV,  Porina^s  New  Jl/lilk  Rephter, 
Makes  a  Big  Difference ... 


*Most  dairymen’s  Holstein  calves,  according  to  Mor¬ 
rison’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding,’’  weigh  250  lbs.  at  4  months. 
Compare  that  with  320  lbs. — the  average  4-month  weight 
of  Holstein  heifers  fed  Nursing  Chow  and  Calf  Startena 
on  the  Purina  Research  Farm  during  1952.  (Bull  and 
heifer  calves  together  averaged  326  lbs.) 

Take  a  look  at  the  calf  on  the  left  above.  She  represents 
the  average  weight  of  her  breed  at  4  months.  On  the 
right  is  a  Purina-fed'calf  at  the  same  age.  Which  will 
make  the  better  cow? 


If  the  calf  on  the  left  got  an  “aver¬ 
age”  ration,  she  consumed: 

Whole  milk. .  1770  lbs.  at  5ti . .  $86.00 

Grain .  200  lbs.  at  4<i . .  8.00 

Hay .  150  lbs.  at  It!..  1.50 

TOTAL  $95.50 


Here’s  the  ration  for  the  calf  on  the 
right: 

Purina  Nursing  Chow..  25lbs...$  5.50 

Calf  Startena . 450 lbs...  31.50 

Hay . 125  lbs...  1.25 

TOTAL  $38.25 


Prices  in  these  rations  are  estimates  of  nationwide  aver¬ 
ages  and  may  vary  up  or  down  in  your  community.  The 
relative  cost  of  these  two  rations,  however,  will  remain 
fairly  constant. 


Look  at  the  cost  of  Nursing  Chow  and  Startena 
together.  Less  than  half  the  average  cost  of  the  whole 
milk  they  replace.  And  besides  that,  antibiotics  in 
Nursing  Chow  help  keep  down  nutritional  scours,  our 
research  has  shown. 

There’s  a  new  way  to  raise  calves.  Your  Purina  Dealer 
will  show  you  how.  He’s  at  the  Store  with  the  Checker¬ 
board  Sign. 


rP^\  send  for 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Send  for  your  free  Purina  Calf 
booklet.  It  shows  plans  for 
calf  pens,  feed  troughs,  hay  racks, 
■  barn.  Also  gives  our 

new,  low-cost  feeding  plan.  Just 
clip  this  coupon  and  send  to; 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
1128  Checkerboard  Square 
St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  the  free  booklet  (D-325),  "Purina 
Plans  for  Growing  Calves.” 


I  raise . calves  yearly. 

(number) 

Address . 


Town . State . 


got  some  helpful  infonnation  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  insect  that  is  attacking  his  crop  and 
the  best  ways  of  controlling  it,  he  gets 
himself  into  even  more  of  a  quandar\'. 
The  volume  he  opens  may  be  an  excellent 
treatise  on  insects,  but  the  whole  trouble 
is  that  it’s  too  good.  In  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  it  turns  out  to  be  a  book 
written  by  an  entomologist  for  students 
of  entomology. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  Professor 
Fenton’s  handy  and  timely  volume.  The 
book  was  written,  the  author  states  in  his 


preface,  from  subject  matter  taught  in  a 
course  on  field  crop  insects  for  students 
in  agriculture.  As  such  it  assumes  very 
little  on  the  part  of  the  reader  so  far  as 
background  material  is  concerned  and  in 
clear  and  simple  terms  explains  the  most 
essential  things  a  man  needs  to  know 
to  do  a  good  job  of  protecting  his  crops 
from  insect  depradations. 

Happily,  Fenton,  who  is  Professor  of 
Entomolog\'  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Col¬ 
lege,  leaves  the  chemistr\’  of  insecticides 
strictly  alone  and  gives  a  concise  non¬ 


technical  statement  on  the  control  of  each 
pest  of  which  he  treats. 

Mechanical,  cultural  and  biological  in¬ 
sect  controls  are  given  careful  attention 
as  well  as  the  insecticides. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  of 
course,  is  concerned  with  those  insects 
that  are  of  economic  importance  in  field 
crops  and  stored  grains,  but  there  are 
enough  references  to  the  insects  that  prey 
on  vegetables  and  fruits  to  make  it  a  valu¬ 
able  guide  to  all  who  in  any  way  find 
themselves  pitted  against  the  insect  hordes. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of  current 
agricultural  hooks,  recommend  the  following  to  our  readers. 

SOIL  .\ND  CROPS  LIV  ESTOCK 


Vegetable  Growing — by  /.  5.  Shoemal^a .  . $6.00 

For  truck  farming  or  garden  information  this  book  is  hard  to  beat. 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming — by  Hi  IV.  Staten .  $5.00 

One  of  the  best  books  on  practical  grass  farming. 

Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production — by  Martin  &  Leonard  $6.00 
A  new  book  covering  the  growing  of  every  major  farm  crop. 

Forages — edited  by  Hughes,  Heath,  &  Metcalfe  ... . $6.75 

52  experts  produce  a  book  that  covers  grass  farming  for  the  nation. 

Field  Crop  Insects — by  F.  A.  Fenton . . . $5.75 

How  to  battle  the  insects  which  destroy  our  field  and  forage  crops. 
Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  . . $4.00 


•A  compact,  accurate  tissue  testing  kit  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Tells  whether  your  crops  are  getting  enough  nitroijen,  potas¬ 
sium  and  phosphorus  to  make  cood  growth  and  produce  high  yields. 


Complete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear . . . $4.50 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Losing  and  Managing  Soils — by  A.  F.  Gustafson . . . . $3.20 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Crops — A  Symposium . $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 


The  Hog  Annual — by  the  editors  of  Farm  Quarterly _ $5.00 

The  latest  articles  and  breeders’  lists  available  to  date. 

A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen — by  /.  W.  Bailey . $5.00 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach  the  Veterinarian. 

Pork  Production — by  W.  IV.  Smith . . $5.50 

A  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  for  the  hog  farmer. 

Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia — by  Rudolph  Seiden  . $7.50 

An  alphabetical  reference  book  on  animal  diseases  and  sanitation. 

Restraint  of  Animals — by  /.  R.  Leahy  &  P.  Barrow . _.$3.50 

Line  drawings  and  text  tell  how  to  hold  animals  for  treatment. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison _ $7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E.  Petersen . . . $6.00 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books  on  dairying. 

Poultry  Handbook — by  Rudolph  Seiden . . $5.95 

An  encyclopedia  of  poultry  feeding,  management,  and  disease. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roseoe  R.  Snapp  ..^ . $6.50 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by  M.  A.  full . $5.00 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 


Production  of  Field  Crops — by  Hutcheson,  Wolf  &■  Kipps  $5.00 
.A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  American  field  crops. 

Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson . $5.00 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 

Complete  Herb  Grower’s  Kit — by  Rosella  Mathieu  .  $3.50 

Growing,  blending  and  marketing  herbs;  includes  seeds  and  samples. 

Cotton — by  Floyd  Barnhart  . . . $3.75 

.\11  aspects  of  cotton  farming  written  for  the  farmer. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 

c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterlv"  P 

22  E.  12  th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash  for  the  following  books. 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediately. 


(Title  of  book  Price' 

(Title  of  l>ook)  (Price I 

and  enter  niy  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  $2.00  □  2  Years  $3.50  □  3  Years  $5.00 

Name _ _ _ 


R.R.  or  Street  _ _ _ 

City _ Sute  _  ______ 

YOUR  ORDER  WILL  BE  SENT  Tp  YOU  POSTPAID.  (Buyers 
living  in  Ohio  should  add  to  price  for  sales  tax.) 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 

Soil  Microbiology — by  Selman  A.  Wal{sman . . $6.00 

.A  scholarly  book  on  the  microscopic  life  of  the  soil. 

Soil  Development — by  E.  H.  Faulkner . . . . . $3.00 

The  author  of  Plowman’s  Folly  starts  another  controversy. 

Farmer’s  Tax  Handbook — by  /.  K.  Lasser _ _ $4.95 

guide  for  saving  taxes  on  farm  income. 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts — by  J.  N.  Emerson . . .  $3.50 

A  practical  book  on  keeping  and  using  farm  records. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer — 

by  Herbert  Jacobs . . . $3.00 

book  to  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 

Modem  Farm  Management — by  Andrew  Boss  &  G.  A.  Pond  $6.00 
The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Fami  Work  Simplification — by  L.  M.  Vaughn  &•  L.  S.  Hardin  $2.96 
The  application  of  efficiency  studies  to  farm  work. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm — by  Haydn  S.  Pearson . . $4.25 

Subject — how  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  1 0  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M.  White . . .  $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm — by  M.  M.  Jones .  $4.50 

An  excellent  reference  and  how-to-do-it  book  for  the  shop. 

The  New  Joy  of  Cooking — by  Rombauer  and  Bed^er . .  $3.95 

This  will  be  the  most  used  book  in  the  farm  home. 
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2. 


IJ  you  are 
lucky  you  may 
find  valuable  old 
A  merican  glass  at 
country  auctions  (see  page  82) 


In  the  Spring  a  livelur  iris  changes  on  the  burnish'd  dove; 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON 
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SHIVAREE 

Many  a  yotDig  cof(pl(  \s  sniUcs  fade  xvhdi  they  disawer 
thdr  f}  i(  lids  are  [jlanuhig  au  old-Jashioiud  Mlitig. 


THE  BRIEF  CEREMONY  in  the  Fcath- 
crofT  parlor  was  over  and  Alice  FeatherofT 
was  now  Mrs.  Dan  HofTman.  As  she  sat 
beside  her  husband  at  the  wedding  dinner 
she  looked  across  the  table  at  her  cousin 
Abel,  who  could  laugh  and  cat  at  the 
same  time.  “How  can  he  act  like  that?” 
she  thought.  “This  is  my  wedding  day 
and  it’s  not  right  to  laugh  about  it.” 

To  Alice  marriage  would  be  a  career — 
she  would  keep  a  good  house  and  take 
care  of  Dan  and  have  children.  Most  of 
all  she  wanted  children.  When  she  thought 
of  children  she  blushed,  for  she  knew  little 
about  the  mysterious  processes  by  which 
children  were  conceixed  and  born.  Her 
blushes  deepened,  for  unbidden,  and  out 
of  nowhere,  came  the  thought  that  tonight 
in  Philadelphia  she  would  be  alone  with 
Dan. 

“It  can’t  be  bad  now,”  she  told  herself. 
‘TV’e’re  married.”  But  the  thought  of  her 
wedding  night  filled  her  with  a  not  un¬ 
pleasant  mixture  of  fear  and  anticipation. 

She  was  relieved  when  Dan  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  with  a  great  show  of 
casualness  announced.  “I  think  I’ll  go 
hitch  up.  It’s  going  to  be  a  long  trip  to 
Philadelphia.” 

With  her  chattering  helpers  Alice  went 
to  her  room  to  dress  for  the  journey.  In 
a  few  minutes  Dan  came  back  from  the 
barn,  clomped  upstairs  and  knocked 
timidly  on  Alice’s  door. 

“You  don’t  need  to  hurry,  Alice,”  he 
said.  “W’e  don’t  go  to  Philadelphia  today. 


We  get  a  belling  tonight — somebody  got 
a  wheel  ofT  our  buggy.” 

Stoically  Alice  unpacked  her  hand  bag. 

By  evening  the  grapevine  had  carried 
the  news  of  the  belling  to  exery  farmstead 
around  Emaus- — there  xvould  be  a  gather¬ 
ing  at  Groot’s  grocerx-  store  on  the  Bath 
road — the  bride  and  groom  xvere  holed 
up  at  old  Gus  FeatherofT’ s- — one  of  the 
Hinkle  boys  had  taken  a  xvheel  off  their 
buggy  and  it  xvas  certain  that  no  one 
xvould  lend  them  a  rig. 

Soon  after  dark  a  half  dozen  boys  xvan- 
dered  into  Groot’s  store  and  sat  doxvn 
around  the  pot-bellied  stove.  Then  some 
young  men.  a  fexv  xvith  their  girls,  shoxved 
up,  and  finally  there  came  a  sprinkling  of 
older  people.  They  carried  an  amazing 
variety  of  gadgets  designed  to  make  noise 
— horns,  pots  and  pans,  gongs,  cymbals, 
and  bells — coxv  bells,  sheep  bells,  sleigh 
bells.  The  Hinkle  brothers  had  taken 
doxvn  the  150  lb.  dinner  bell  from  the 
milk  house  and  carried  it  on  a  pole  across 
their  shoulders.  There  xvere  a  fexv  of  the 
lustier  instruments  from  the  Bath  Silxer 
Cornet  Band. 

Soon  the  store  xvas  croxvded.  Mrs.  Groot 
took  up  a  strategic  position  xvhere  she 
could  keep  one  eye  on  the  small  boys  and 
the  other  on  the  open  cracker  barrel.  The 
young  bucks  pinched  the  girls  and  the 
small  boys  tried  out  their  bells  and 
horns  on  each  other.  In  the  bedlam 
and  confusion  the  flames  danced  in  / 
{Continued  on  page  141) 
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By  Marie  Armstrong  Essipoff 


FREEZER  HERESIES 

It\s  fmt  to  cxpcrinintt  xvith  jmziug.  You  //tax  (lisanxr  mxo  foods  yo?^  can  freeze. 


We  do  not  get  much  chance  to  pioneer 
in  this  day  and  age.  But  the  field  is  still 
wide  open  for  those  of  us  who  arc  lucky 
enough  to  own  a  freezer — any  sort  of  a 
freezer. 

I  started  my  freezing  career  using  part 
of  the  ice  cube  compartment.  Finding  out 
how  useful  this  was  led  me  to  rent  a  box, 
or  locker,  in  a  big  place  where  they  did 
evciAthing  for  you  except  supply  the 
money  to  buy  the  food. 

A  little  of  that  and  I  realized  that  I 
had  to  have,  must  have,  just  got  to  have, 
a  food  freezer  of  my  own.  So  I  bought  it 
and  all  the  booj^  that  told  me  all  there 
was  to  know  about  freezing  foods  of  all 
kinds,  and  started  in  to  do  just  what  I 
was  told  to  do.  In  about  four  months  I 
was  in  open  rebellion. 

I  had  found  ou4  several  things. 

I  found  out,  for  instance,  that  some¬ 
body  had  at  some  previous  time  put  down 
a  set  of  rules,  and  that  nobody  had  varied 
from  these  rules  by  so  much  as  an  ounce 
of  frost  since  they  were  first  drawn  up 
and  handed  to  us  as  the  Freezing  Com¬ 
mandments.  Moreover,  the  instruction 
books  issued  with  various  makes  of  food 
freezers,  and  such  later  publications, 
books,  and  articles  as  I  have  read,  still 
adhere  to  these  identical  rules  which  to 
my  certain  knowledge  were  instituted  over 
six  years  ago.  at  least. 


ASPARAGUS,  LIMP  A.\D  LEACHED, 
has  been  blanched  to  death.  After  it  is 
frozen,  thawed,  and  cooked  again,  it 
\«ill  be  as  limber  as  spaghetti. 


The  Books  say,  ‘“All  vegetables  must  be 
blanched.  If  you  do  not.  things  do  not 
keep.  Flavor  is  lost.  Terrible  things  happen 
to  people  who  do  not  blanch,  blanch,  and 
blanch.” 

The  Books  also  say,  “\’ou  can  success¬ 
fully  freeze  This.  That,  and  The  Other, 
but  These  and  Those  cannot  be  frozen. 
Terrible  things  happtm  to  people  who  tr>’ 
to  freeze  These  and  Those.” 

•And  The  Books  say,  “The  Cardinal 
Commandment  of  using  a  freezer  is: 
Once  something  is  unfrozen,  it  can  never 
be  frozen  again.” 

1  had  my  doubts.  For  a  time  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  my  mission  to  prove  everything 
in  The  Books  wrong.  With  six  years  of 
work  under  my  belt  now — and  lo\ing, 
appreciative  work  it  was,  too — I  have 
come  up  with  the  following  convictions: 

1.  You  ha\e  to  learn  the  rules  before 
you  can  start  to  break  them. 

2  If  The  Book  says  so,  it  ain’t  neces¬ 
sarily  so.  Find  out  for  yourself. 

3.  The  field  is  wide  open.  Walk  right 
in!  If  I  have  proven  nothing  else,  I  feel 
I  have  demonstrated  that  as  far  as  using 
a  food  frc'ezer  goes,  we  are  still  in  the 
pioneer  stage. 

In  the  bc'ginning  of  your  fre-ezing  ca¬ 
reer,  blanch  everything  the  book  says. 
Then  begin  to  experiment.  My  experi¬ 
menting  started  when,  after  having 
watched  vegetables  grow  limp  and  often 
tasteless  from  blanching  according  to  the 
book.  I  besan  to  wonder  whether  this 
thing  was  not  being  just  a  wee  bit  over¬ 
done.  Then  one  day  I  had  the  chance 
to  buy  almost  a  bushel  of  lima  bc-ans  in 
the  pod  for  a  few  pennies.  They  were 
right  on  the  verge  of  spoiling.  Even  an- 
othc'r  day  would  kill  them  dead.  I  dug  in 
and  depoddc'd  like  mad,  and  started  to 
blanch.  Things  gangc'd  up  on  me.  Time 
ran  short.  I  finally  said.  “To  hc'ck  with 
this  blanc  hing!  These  beans  go  in  without 
it  or  they  spoil  right  here  and  now.” 

What  happe-ned?  I  carefAilly  marked  all 
boxes  which  I  had  not  blanched.  .And 
frankly,  we  liked  the  unblanchc'd  ones  just 
a  little  better  than  the  ones  I  had  given 
the  works  according  to  The  Book. 

.And  this  is  how  narrow  your  margin 
c  an  be  as  when  and  when  not  to  blanc  h. 
Those  particular  beans  were  good 
blanched,  and  better  unblanchc'd.  But  a 


few  days  later  I  tried  another  lot  of  beans 
and  did  not  blanch  them  and  they  were 
tough  as  rubbcT  beans  when  we  tried  to 
cat  them.  Why?  Further  experiments 
along  the  line  of  blanching  or  not  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  breed  of  the  bean  or 
whatever  vegetable  is  in  cjuestion,  has  al¬ 
most  everything  to  do  with  it. 

Most  catalogs  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
today  list  certain  varieties  as  “Good  Frc'ez- 
ers.”  I  am  convinced  that  some  kinds  can 
be  frozen  successfully  with  no  blanching 
whatsoever.  Others  cannot.  Therc-fore,  if 
you  come  face  to  face  with  a  particularly 
large  amount  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  to 
process  for  your  freezer,  I  suggest  that  you 
take  a  day  ahead  and  blanch  one  box  or 
bagful,  and  package  another  without 
blanching.  Then  try  some  of  both.  Over¬ 
night  freezing  generally  will  tell  the  story. 
This  is  practical,  of  course,  only  with  large 
amounts,  or  if  you  have  your  own  garden 
and  are  tr\ing  out  varieties  and  kc'cping 
track.  Since  one  of  the  great  blessings  of 
owning  a  food  freezer  is  to  grab  at  chances 
to  freeze  fruits  or  vegetables  when  they 
are  ripe  it  is  worth  while  to  do  a  little 
experimenting  in  this  way. 

Freezer  to  the  Rescue 
Another  summer  we  had  an  avalanche 
of  eggplant.  We  like  eggplant,  but  after 
all  you  cannot  use  it  as  prolifically  as  you 
can  use  tomatoes.  Happily  the  freezer 
came  to  the  rescue.  The  first  lot  I  duly 
pc'elc'd.  sliced  and  blanched.  With  the 
second  lot  I  omitted  the  peeling,  but 
carric'd  through  on  the  slicing  and  blanch¬ 
ing.  The  third,  fourth,  and  so  on  lots  I 
no  longer  pc'eled,  no  longer  blanched.  To¬ 
day  we  still  have  some  left  from  that  orgy 
of  eggplant  and  only  the  other  day  I  used 
two  boxes  of  slice's  making  that  wonderful 
and  glamourously  namc'd  Oriental  mc-al- 
in-a-dish.  “The  Imam  Faintc-d  with  De¬ 
light  \Vhen  He  Tastc'd  of  This.”  It  is  the 
freezc'r  owner’s  delight  since  almost  every¬ 
thing  comes  out  of  a  frc'ezer — the  onions, 
green  peppers,  lamb  or  young  goat,  and 
tomatoes.  .At  present  we  are  still  using  un¬ 
blanched  eggplant  in  boxes  marked  1947. 
The  flavor  is  still  good  but  the  texture  has 
gotten  a  little  rubbery’. 

Corn  is  another  vegetable  which  many 
people  do  not  know  how  to  prepare,  frc'eze 
and  cook  properly.  It  is  the  most  delicate 
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of  vegetables  and  should  be  picked  from 
the  stalk  about  20  or  30  minutes  before  it 
is  to  be  sened,  or  prepared  for  fri-ezing. 
If  you  intend  to  freeze  corn,  husk  only  a 
few  ears  at  a  time,  wrap  well  or  package 
in  plastic  bags,  freeze  quickly.  I  prefer  not 
to  blanch  corn  despite  what  The  Books 
say,  because  I  think  it  overcooks  that  way. 

Snapbeans  and  waxbeans  are  nice  to 
take  from  your  own  garden,  too.  because 
one  so  seldom  gets  them  completely  fresh 
in  the  market.  A  single  night’s  layover  is 
enough  to  wilt  them  somewhat.  The 
books  say  to  blanch  them  about  2  minutes, 
but  I  say  tr\'  them  without  blanching  as 
well. 

After  my  six  years’  experience  I  am 
equally  convinced  of  this,  too- — The  Books 
call  for  too  much  blanching  even  when 
blanching  is  ncccssan,-.  This  is  the  time 
to  say  that  after  first  tr\ing  all  vegetables 
blanched  according  to  The  Books,  after¬ 
wards  cut  the  blanching  time  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  and  all  vegetables  from 
one  third  to  one  half.  I  found  that  aspara¬ 
gus,  for  instance,  when  blanched  from  3  to 
5  minutes  as  recommended  was  too  much 
cooked  v.hcn  put  through  the  usual  pro¬ 
cess  for  the  table.  The  stuff  was  limp  and 
tasteless.  I  cut  the  blanching  time  e.xactly 
in  half  and  got  a  better  product.  I  do 
think  that  asparagus  needs  some  blanch¬ 
ing,  although  two  of  my  friends-by-cor- 
resp)ondence  tell  me  that  they  like  it  better 
unblanched.  There,  again,  it  may  be  be¬ 
cause  they  are  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country’  and  are  using  a  local  variety  not 
available  to  me. 

Also,  if  you  must  make  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  putting  something  in  the  freezer 
unblanched  or  not  at  all.  by  all  means  put 
it  in,  and  let  the  blanching  go  gallagher. 
And  if  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it  because  I  have  worked  by  these  rules  for 
several  years  now  and  I  have  no  regrets. 

Some  “Unfreczables”  May  Be  Frozen 
If  you  go  by  The  Books,  you  know  that 
you  can  freeze  p)eas.  carrots,  beans,  aspara¬ 
gus.  beets,  and  so  forth.  Any  Book,  or  the 
instructions  that  come  with  your  freezer, 
will  giv’e  you  a  list. 

But  The  Book  views  with  suspicion  the 
freezing  of  celery  and  lettuce,  shudders 
away  from  freezing  onions  entirely,  and 
shies  away  from  freezing  peppers  and 
mushrooms.  Yet  for  years  I  have  kept  a 
culinary  backlog  in  my  freezer  of  dozens 
of  plastic  bags  of  chopp>ed  onions,  chop¬ 
ped  celery,  green  peppers  cut  in  strips,  and 
bags  and  bags  of  mushrooms  of  all  sizes 
and  conditions,  all  ready  for  instant  use — 
and  all  w’ithout  benefit  of  blanching. 

I  buy  onions  when  they  are  cheapest,  in 
the  fall,  fifty  pounds  at  a  time,  and  over 
a  period  of  from  four  to  six  sittings  and 
weeping,  I  peel  and  chop  and  bag  them 
in  amounts  of  from  a  half  cup  to  a  cup 
each.  These  plastic  bags  in  turn  go  inside 
either  a  tightly  closed  plastic  container,  a 
wrapping  of  aluminum  foil  or  another  and 
larger  plastic  bag. 


Even  when  frozen,  onions  do  give  off 
some  odor  in  a  freezer.  I  discovered  this 
once  when  in  a  terrible  hurr\-  I  put  about 
10  p>ounds  of  freshly  chopped  and  bagged 
onions  next  to  a  loosely  closed  box  of  ice 
cream  which  made  us  cat  onion  ice  cream 
at  least  once.  This  is  not  anything  to  stop 
or  baffle  you  because  the  odor  quickly  dis¬ 
appears  in  the  freezer  and  if  you  thought¬ 
fully  place  one  of  those  charcoal  de¬ 
smellers  inside  it  goes  quicker  than  that. 

But  it  is  wise  to  give  double  packaging 
to  chopped  onions.  Once  frozen,  and  the 
volatizing  over,  you  may  be  casual  about 
closing  the  outer  bag.  Indeed,  I  often  take 
out  the  smaller  bags  and  discard  the  outer 
one  altogether  if  I  need  freezer  space  and 
sti<  k  the  small  bags  just  anywhere. 

If  you  use  onions  much  in  cooking,  this 
method  of  always  having  the  right  amount 
ready  instantly  is  a  lifesaver.  In  a  hurr\’ 
you  can  toss  a  lump  of  frozen  onions  into 
a  dish  and  defrost  as  you  cook! 

Mushrooms  are  expensive.  Yet  I  have 
them  by  the  bagfuls  and  use  them  almost 
ever\'  day.  This  be(  ause,  as  I  did  yester¬ 
day,  I  buy  them  when  the  market  is 
flooded  and  they  must  be  marked  down  to 
get  them  sold  before  they  start  to  get 
gooky.  Yesterday  I  paid  only  33  cents  a 
pound  and  bought  5  pounds.  Today  they 
are  all  bagged  and  frozen.  ^ 

The  B(X)k  lists  them  as  “poor  freezers” 
and  at  least  two  of  The  Books  give  diffi¬ 
cult  instructions  for  preparing  them  to 
freeze,  including  cooking  via  the  fr\ing 
process.  Mushrooms  really  are  easy  to 
handle.  In  the  first  place,  do  not  peel 
them  unless  they  arc  partly  spoiled,  which 
can  happ>en,  but  a  little  soft  part  dcK'sn’t 
disc]ualify  a  mushroom.  Just  cut  off  and 
go  on.  Much  of  the  flavor  lies  in  the 
peeling  and  ever  since  the  time  in  Europe 
when  I  saw  mushroom  peelings  canned 


for  sale,  I  decided  that  they  must  be  worth 
something.  And  please  do  not  wash  them 
before  freezing,  unless — as  rarely  happens 
— they  are  terribly  dirty.  Just  take  a  tiny 
slice  from  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  pack¬ 
age,  and  freeze.  If  they  must  be  washed, 
do  so  after  you  take  them  out  of  the 
freezer  and  before  using. 

Here  is  a  tip.  Mushrooms  may  be  sliced 
beautifully  paper  thin,  if  you  do  so  when 
they  are  just  partly  defrosted.  With  all 
frozen  foods  there  is  a  magie  moment 
when,  partly  thawed,  anything  can  be  cut 
or  sliced  to  perfection. 

No  matter  what  anybody  tells  you,  do 
not  blanch  celery.  Just  slice  and  freeze. 
As  for  peppers,  if  you  must  blanch  do  so 
for  half  the  recommended  time.  Personally 
I  prefer  them  unblanched. 

Lettuce,  too,  should  be  frozen  without 
blanching.  It  is  not  a  perfect  freezer  and 
has  limitations.  When  frozen  it  must  be 
used  almost  as  it  comes  from  the  freezer — 
still  a  little  frosty.  In  a  pinch  it  may  be 
used  in  salads,  but  is  better  shredded  and 
used  in  some  dish  sueh  as  Mexican  eggs. 
Even  here  I  concede  that  a  crisp  head 
from  the  market  is  better,  but  I  am  glad 
enough  for  my  frozen  lettuce  when  I  do 
not  have  fresh  on  hand. 

Select  good  heads,  trim  and  wash  and 
shake  dry — never  package  them  wet!  Put 
them  in  plastic  bags,  first  lightly  wrapping 
each  head  in  cellophane  to  make  remov¬ 
ing  them  easier. 

I  Freeze  Bananas 

Bananas,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  have 
generally  b(‘<‘n  regarded  as  unfreezable  in 
their  natural  state  —  tomatoes  collapse 
when  thawed,  cucumbers  go  soft,  and 
bananas  get  mushy,  discolored  and  flat. 
When  pureed,  however,  they  fre('z<‘  very 


BLANCHING  IS  A  BORE  when  you  arc 
swamped  with  a  whole  crop  of 
beans,  ripe  and  ready  for  the 
freezer.  Most  books  recommend  about 
twice  as  much  blanching  as  is 
necessary  and  different  varieties 
require  different  lengths  of  time  in 
the  boiling  water.  A  trial  run 
with  your  own  vegetables  will  help 
you  make  your  own  rules  for  the  job. 
If  you  suck  the  air  out  of  the  plastic 
bag,  then  seal  it  quickly,  the 
quality  and  keeping  ability  w  ill  be 
improved.  The  less  air  in  the 
package,  the  better  the  freeze. 


well  and,  thus,  are  available  out  of  season 
for  all  sorts  of  dishes. 

Cucumbers  have  a  way  of  suddenly 
flooding  the  market  or  your  garden.  When 
this  time  arrives,  peel  for  each  cooking  one 
dozen  cucumbers,  cut  lengthwise,  remove 
the  seeds  and  slice  thinly.  Sprinkle  with  2 
teaspoons  of  salt.  Put  into  a  heavy  sauce¬ 
pan  and  add  boiling  water  so  that  there  is 


about  one  half  inch  on  the  bottom.  Let 
come  to  a  simmering  boil,  then  cook  until 
tender  when  tested  with  a  fork.  Drain, 
force  through  a  colander  or  Foley  mill, 
and  package.  As  a  vegetable  it  can  be 
used  just  as  it  is,  heated,  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a  touch  of  prepared 
horseradish.  The  puree  may  also  be  used 
in  dressing  for  tomato  or  other  salads, 
cheese  dressing,  sauce  for  meat  or  fish,  and 
even  in  soup. 

When  tomatoes  arc  plentiful  they  arc 
usually  so  plentiful  that  one  is  staggered 
by  them.  In  the  old  days  this  meant  end¬ 
less  canning,  gallons  of  hot  water,  han¬ 
dling  hot  jars,  tops,  and  infinite  processing. 
The  modern  way  is  to  steam  them  up 
lightly,  not  overcooking,  package  and 
freeze.  Because  of  the  juice,  however,  this 
does  take  considerable  room  in  any  freezer, 
so  it  may  be  preferable  to  make  tomato 
puree  instead. 

Mash  8  pounds  of  unpeeled  quartered 
tomatoes.  .Add,  finely  chopped,  four  green 
pepfx-rs,  6  celery  stalks,  2  onions,  and  2 
cloves  of  garlic  and  1  teaspoon  oregano  if 
you  like.  Simmer  all  together  a  full  hour, 
then  put  through  a  Foley  Food  Mill  or 
colander  to  remove  the  skins.  Put  the 
pulp  in  a  double  boiler  and  again  simmer 
until  this  amount  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
consistency.  This  recipe  makes  three  pints, 
approximately,  and  may  lx‘  used  in  spa¬ 
ghetti  sauce,  as  tomato  juice,  in  aspics, 
soups  and  fish  sauce. 

{Continued  on  page  123) 
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jGountry  Auction 


Ike  Newman  was  feeling  his  years  of  work  on  the  farm 
but  he  had  enough  salted  away,  he  thought,  to  do  him. 
He’d  sell  out  and  go  to  California  where  life  was  easy; 
he’d  have  an  auction  and  let  everything  go,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel. 

Ike  had  lived  for  60  years  on  the  farm  his  father 
left  him.  The  attic,  sheds  and  lofts  were  stuffed  with  a 
lifetime  collection  of  personals  which  only  an  auction 
could  bring  into  the  light  of  day.  Ike’s  machinery  and 
livestock  were  above  average  and  his  wife  had  furnished 
their  home  with  solid  pieces.  It  would  be  a  good  auction. 

Ike  decided  to  hold  his  sale  in  late  June.  His  neigh¬ 
bors  would  be  glad  to  have  an  e.xcuse  to  take  a  day  off 
from  cultivating  corn  and  making  hay  to  come  to  the 
sale.  Ike  drove  into  Plainfield  to  have  a  talk  with 
Colonel  Woodrow  Boone,  reputed  to  be  the  best  auc¬ 
tioneer  in  the  county.  The  Colonel  asked  5''^  for  selling 
the  farm  and  a  flat  254^^  on  livestock,  machinery  and 
household  goods.  Ike  made  a  quick  calculation  and 
decided  that  Colonel  Boone  was  making  too  much  money 
for  one  day’s  work. 

But  Colonel  Boone  refused  to  haggle.  He  pointed 
out  that  on  the  farm  was  the  regular  commission 
charged  by  realtors.  The  2/2'^f  on  the  chattels  and 
household  goods  was  low,  he  said.  “Up  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  they’re  getting  as  high  as  lO^r.”  Ike  reluctantly 
ga\e  him  the  job  and  they  set  June  26  for  the  sale. 

A  few  days  later  Colonel  Boone  drove  out  to  Ike’s 
place  to  “write  up’’  the  sale.  He  listed  the  household 
goods,  farm  tools  and  lixestock,  and  wrote  a  glowing 
description  of  the  fann  and  buildings.  He  carefully 
examined  eveiAthing  that  would  go  on  sale,  noted  its 
condition,  and  made  a  mental  note  of  its  probable  value. 


ABO\  E  ARE  tvso  “finds”  from  country 
auctions.  The  South  Jersey  milk  pan  is  of 
heavy  aquamarine  glass  with  a  holloa  rim. 

Its  expanse  of  surface  made  it  easy  to  skim  off 
the  cream.  The  pitcher  is  blown  glass  and 
was  made  in  Pittsburgh  about  1860.  On 
“The  Farm  Home”  cover,  page  75,  a  variety  of 
old  American  glass  pieces  are  illustrated: 

( 1 )  is  a  picturesque  flask  w  ith  a  bust  of 
General  Washington  molded  into  it;  (2)  is 
a  sapphire  blue,  diamond  thumb-print  compote, 
made  in  Pittsburgh;  (3)  shows  a  number  of 
blown  and  pressed  glass  items;  (4)  is  a 
“violin”  flask.  All  of  this  old  American  glass 
b  from  the  Howe  Collection,  through  the 
counesy  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 


“HEREZA  GONG  BRUSH  w  ithout  a 
bristle  missing,”  chants  the  auctioneer,  above. 

The  crowd  has  come  for  bargains 
and  doesn’t  consider  this  one. 
In  contrast  to  the  old-time  all  male 
auction,  left,  today’s  gathering  is  a 
spring  social  event  that  brings 
out  the  whole  family. 


Hf  picked  up  bits  of  history  about  the  always  stopped  there  to  read  them.  Ike  milk  house  stoop  and  w’erc  already  sellinie; 

older  pieces  of  furniture  which  he  would  was  charged  for  the  printing,  but  the  dis-  coffee. 

recite  at  the  sale.  He  had  Ike  and  his  wife  tribution  was  part  of  the  ser\-ice  offered  Evervbody  exp)ected  to  pick  up  some- 

arrange  and  classify  everything,  packaging  by  the  auctioneer.  thing  for  less  than  it  was  worth,  and 

small  items  in  lots,  each  with  a  “come  on”  In  addition  to  the  listing,  the  bill  gave  Colonel  Boone  knew  that  Ike  and  his 

article  to  tempt  the  buyer  looking  for  the  information  that  the  sale  would  start  wife  expected  him  to  sell  it  for  more  than 

concealed  bargains.  Bills  were  printed  and  at  9:30  A.  M.,  the  terms  would  be  cash  it  ought  to  bring. 

an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Plain-  on  the  day  of  the  sale,  and  the  Ladies  Aid  Colonel  Boone  was  there,  too,  directing 

ville  Courier.  The  bills  were  tacked  up  Society  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  would  his  assistants  in  last  minute  rearranging  of 

at  vantage  points  around  the  county — in  serve  lunch.  the  household  goods  on  the  lawn.  In 

the  post  office,  hardware  stores,  feed  deal-  The  day  of  the  sale  dawned  cool  and  singles  and  groups  the  men  examined  the 

ers.  on  fence  posts  at  crossroads,  and  on  clear,  one  of  those  June  days  the  poets  machinery  and  livestock;  the  women 

an  old  tree  near  the  covered  bridge  across  like  to  write  about.  Long  b<'fore  the  time  p>oked  into  boxes  and  opened  drawers 

Walnut  Creek.  For  fifty  years  this  old  for  Colonel  Boone  to  open  the  sale,  cars  among  the  household  goods  on  the  lawn, 

elm  had  been  used  as  a  billboard  for  lined  the  lane  leading  up  to  Ike’s  house.  One  prospective  buyer  for  Ike’s  tractor 

sale  bills  and  election  posters  and  farmers  The  Baptist  ladies  had  taken  over  the  (Continued  on  page  117) 
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By  Grant  Cannon 


WEEDS  YOU  CAN  EAT 

Greens  (niuonjiee  that  Sjn'ing  is  xvith  us  -  -  evoked  xcith  a  hit  oj  Ixicon 
they  are  the  Jirst  and  most  delicious  vegetable  of  the  year. 


WHEN  your  worries  disappear  —  as 
thouph  a  mist  had  b«‘en  lifted  from 
the  brain — and  the  warm  air  and  spar¬ 
kling  sunshine  show  you  the  fallacy  of 
work  and  the  desirability  of  lying  down  on 
the  new  grass  for  a  spe  ll — a  mess  of  greens 
is  in  order  to  eelebiate  the  arrival  of 
Spring.  The  greens  will  be  there,  for  be¬ 
fore  men  have  diseox  ered  in  their  blood — 
quite  apart  from  their  talenders — that 
Spring  has  eome.  the  plants  have  known 
it  for  some  time  and  have  sent  up  their 
tenderest.  most  succulent  shoots  and 
leaves  and  stalks. 

Even  before  the  snows  have  left  the 
ground,  the  shiny  green  leaves  of  the 
winter  cress  have  spread  out  like  rays 
from  a  central  crown  and  are  ready  to 
be  gathered,  cooked  in  two  or  three  waters 
— for  they  arc  sometimes  called  bitter 
cress,  and  rightly  so — and  eaten  as  the 
first  green  food  from  the  land.  Dandelions 
and  the  common  chickweed  are  ready  for 
the  pot  almost  as  soon  and  together  they 
make  a  good  combination:  the  mild  spin¬ 
ach-tasting  chickweed  blending  with  the 
more  bitter  dandelion.  .And  then  come 
a  whole  procession  of  the  wild  weeds  that 
can  be  eaten,  the  marsh  marigold  and 
shepherd’s  purse,  fireweed,  penny  cress, 
pK)ke,  and  a  whole  host  of  the  dock  family 
— narrow  dock,  bitter  dock,  spinach  dock, 
curled  do<  k — and  the  leaves  of  the  early 
blue  violet  and  wake  robin,  and  plants 
with  such  inedible  names  as  skunk  cab¬ 
bage  and  bellwort. 

In  May  and  Summer  come  so  many 
wild  greens — plants  like  com  salad,  sting¬ 


ing  nettle,  wild  lettuce,  ostrich  fern  and 
sow  thistle,  pi-pper  grass,  toueh-me-not, 
lamb’s  (juarters,  siarlet  pimpernel,  and 
milk  weed — that  it  is  a  wonder  we  bother 
to  plant  a  garden  at  all.  Being  human 
and  contran,  we  chop  these  weeds  out  of 
our  gardens  and  hunt  for  them  in  the 
fen(e-row  and  the  wood  lot  and  down 
by  the  creek. 

One  might  e\en  take  a  measure  of  rc- 
\  enge  u  hen  gathering  greens  by  eating  the 
roots  of  th(‘  bothersome  ( rab  grass  (which 
can'  be  drit-d.  ground,  and  used  as  flour  i 
or  the  leaxfs  of  the  wild  onion  or  scotch 
thistle  or  stinging  nettle^  but  green  gath¬ 
ering  is  not  a  matter  of  spite  or  vengeance 
— the  true  lover  of  potherbs  eats  them 
because  they  are  the  most  welcome  food  in 
the  world  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Once 
you  have  eaten  a  mess  of  greens  prepared 
by  a  master  cook  such  as  Hattie  Givens, 
you’ll  never  let  a  Spring  go  by  without 
thinning  your  blood  with  greens.  They 
don’t  really  thin  the  blood,  of  course. 
Quite  the  contrary  they  bring  to  the 
blood  the  minerals  and  nourishment  which 
the  deep-rooted  weeds  have  found  in  the 
lower  soils.  Mainly  they  have  notified 
the  inner  man  that  it  is  Spring  and  he 
feels  lighter,  more  buoyant — perhaps  even 
thinner. 

Hattie  Givens  is  a  large  friendly  woman 
who  comes  by  her  knowledge  of  greens 
and  how  to  cook  them  from  her  ancestors 
who  learned  the  economy  of  potherbs  in 
the  old  South.  She  is  the  kind  of  cook  who 
can  feed  you  forever  on  greens  and  a  little 
smoked  and  salted  hog  jowl  without  tiring 


you.  In  the  Spring  she  often  puts  on  her 
wide-brimm«-d.  black,  summer  hat  and 
takes  her  nephew  Rickie  by  the  hand  and 
wanders  through  the  vacant  lots  and  the 
fields  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Licking 
River  near  h('r  home  in  Kentucky  hunting 
out  bla(  k  mustard  and  narrow  dock  (pro¬ 
nounced  as  though  it  were  one  word,  nar- 
radock).  and  the  other  weeds  which  go 
into  a  mess  of  greens.  Rickie  industriously 
gathers  blades  of  grass  and  leaves  of  trees 
and  any  other  growing  things  within 
reach.  Once  when  she  asked  him,  “Rickie, 
what  kind  of  greens  you  gathering?”,  he 
gave  her  a  one  word  answer,  “Meat.” 
Sometimes  she  visits  a  friend’s  farm  for  a 
green  hunt.  “This  is  Givens,”  she  will  say 
on  the  phone,  “I  have  a  little  piece  of 
jowl  1  was  intending  to  bring  out  some¬ 
time  you  arc  home.” 

She  has  an  enthusiastic  though  inaccu¬ 
rate  memory  as  to  birthdays  and  often 
sends  a  card  or  brings  a  small  present  to 
a  startled  child  in  mid-year  and  has  been 
known  to  celebrate  more  than  one  birth¬ 
day  for  the  same  child  during  the  same 
year.  She  is  as  generous  with  her  herb 
lore  as  she  is  with  her  birthday  wishes.  “In 
the  first  of  Spring,  dandelion,  narradock, 
and  black  mustard  comes  the  earliest  and 
makes  a  good  combination,”  she  said  as 
she  sat  on  a  camp  stool  for  which  she 
was  dangerously  large,  culling  through  a 
basket  of  greens  throwing  out  some  plants 
which  were  too  tough  and  some  poisonous 
peach  leaves  and  grass  stems  (Ri'  kic’s 
contributions).  “You  mi.\  them  about 
ex’cn  for  each  one.  Later  I  like  to  get  a 


A  MESS  OF  GREENS,  narrow  dock,  shepherd'; 

mess  of  dandelions.  nanado«  k.  shepherd’s 
sprout,  blai  k  mustard,  and  poke  together 
and,  if  I  ean  find  water  cress.  I  put  in  a 
v<‘r\-  small  amount  because  it’s  so  bitter. 
My,  my,  you  just  c  an’t  eat  huic  h  of  it. 
And  if  you  like  greens  with  a  little  e.xtra 


purse,  and  wild  lettuce  are  gathered  by  Mrs.  Give 

flavor,  like  1  do.  you  put  in  a  little  piece 
of  red  pod  pepper. 

“Wht'n  you  go  to  cooking  the  greens,” 
.Mrs.  G  ivens  t  ontinue  d  in  hc‘r  pleasant  soft 
voic  e  as  she  stoppe  d  Rickie  from  dismem- 
bc-ring  a  poke-  plant,  ‘'rcmembc-r  that  the 


i,  right,  in  the  spring  when  they  are  tender. 

ones  that  arc  a  little  bitter,  like  poke, 
dandelion,  wild  onion,  winter  cress,  skunk 
cabbage,  or  milk  weed,  should  be  washed 
good  and  then  put  in  a  pan  and  covered 
with  boiling  water  to  draw  out  the  bitter. 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


English  Type 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 


FEMCE 


Large  Stocks  .  .  . 
Prompt  Shipments  .  •  • 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
er  Locust  Posts 

FOR  LONG  LIFE— Entire  Fence - 
(both  posts  and  rails)  treated  with 
nationally  known — 

PENTA  PRESERVATIVE 


ALL  TYPES — From  large  Estates  to 
Small  Homesites. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


PRODUCTS  CO*  IPUDO  i2.oMid 


■w 


ROTARY  TILLER 


NOW  YOU  CAN  DO  your  hardest  job  in  one  operation  ...  Do  many 
jobs  with  one  machine!  Prepare  a  perfect  seedbed  quickly  and 
easily  .  .  .  improve  the  soil  at  the  very  same  time!  Cultivate,  weed, 
and  compost,  too,  without  adding  attachments  or  changing  tines! 

M-E  NOT  ONLY  SAVES  TIME  AND  LABOR  IN  WORKING  SOIL  —  it  also 
can  save  you  hours  and  dollars  in  dozens  of  ways  with  fifteen 
“plug-in"  attachments  for  year  'round  jobs! 

AND  REMEMBER  THIS:  M-E  Rotary  Tillers  are  properly  powered, 
precision-built,  scientifically  developed  .  .  .  the  ONLY  rotary  tiller 
with  variable  wheel  and  rotor  speeds  for  controlled  soil  aggrega¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  only  one  with  imiversal,  non-winding,  self -sharpening 
tines  —  guaranteed  against  breakage.  See  your  M-E  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  soon! 


FREE  BOOKLETlFuiiy  illuttrotpd,  IrIIs  story 

of  Rotory  Tillogo,  shows  complot*  M*E  lino. 

Ask  yovr  M-E  Doolor  or  writ# 
l-E.  333  Morion  St.,.  South  Milwoukoo.  Wis. 


Greatest  little  power  tool  ever  made 
for  home  gardeners!  Tills*  cultivates* 
weeds,  mulches  —  easy  to  handle  in 
small  plots*  corners,  close  to  shrubs. 
Zyi  HI*  engine,  big  16  in.  or  20  in. 
swaths,  M-£’s  famous  universal  non¬ 
winding  tines  (guaranteed  against 
breakage I.  Attachments  available 
soon.  See  your  M-E  Dealer  for  dem¬ 
onstration  and  full  details  today! 


M-E  tOTAir  TILLERS  do  a  wonderful  soil- 
working.  soil-building  job!  Gardeners 
and  grow'ers  ever>'where — truck  farm¬ 
ers,  florists.  nurser>*men.  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  many  others  —  acclaim  it  the  fin¬ 
est  equipment  they've  ever  used! 


SmII  hi  Sizt  a«d  Prict  -RatMAN! 
W'hat  a  Job  it  Does! 


BLOAT 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

victims  of  bloat.  Secondly,  dr)-  feed  seems 
to  inhibit  or  prevent  bloat.  Dr.  H.  H.  Cole 
of  the  University  of  California  explains 
this  with  his  theoiy  that  the  dry  seratehy 
material  tiekles  the  paunch  wall  and  causes 
more  belching.  This  theory  would  also 
seem  to  justify  the  feeding  of  hay  in  racks 
to  stock  on  pasture,  a  practice  that  many 
follow  with  success. 

Taking  Pasture  to  the  Stock 

More  recently  the  feeding  of  freshly  cut 
forage  in  dry  lot  has  been  advocated  as  a 
bloat  preventive.  William  Phelps  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  Minnesota,  is  a  cattle  feeder  who 
tried  this  as  a  last  resort  and  found  that 
it  works. 

“During  the  summer  of  1951  I  pastured 
271  head  of  calves,”  says  Phelps.  “Had 
them  on  alfalfa-ladino-brome  grass  pas¬ 
tures.  The  first  two  weeks  they  were  on  the 
pasture  continually  with  no  sign  of  bloat. 
Then  I  lost  four  steers  the  next  week  and 
during  the  following  six  weeks,  though  I 
tried  several  different  methods  of  control, 
I  had  no  luck  and  my  death  loss  ran  up  to 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

“We  were  baling  hay  at  this  time,  so  I 
started  chopping  dry  hay  and  hauling  it 
to  them.  I  chopped  it  greener  every  day 
until  finally  we  were  mowing  and  chopping 
the  same  day  and  the  steers  were  showing 
no  signs  of  bloat.  They  were  doing  better 
than  they  had  done  on  pasture,  too. 

“This  past  summer  I  tried  the  same 
thing  on  100  calves  and  had  good  results. 
I  found  I  could  feed  immature  alfalfa  and 
ladino  with  no  trouble  whate\er  if  I 
mixed  a  few  pounds  of  ground  ear  corn 
with  it.  I  not  only  eliminated  bloat  but  I 
found  that  I  needed  only  half  the  pasture 
acreage  I  had  formerly  used  to  handle 
the  same  number  of  cattle. 

“I  must  admit  I  did  have  one  sad  ex¬ 
perience,  though.  That  was  when  I  tried 
mixing  cracked  barley  with  the  chopped 
green  alfalfa.  The  mixture  seemed  to  be 
bad  for  the  calves  and  after  trying  it  once 
I  gave  it  up.” 

M.  W.  Martin  and  sons,  of  Hancock. 
Iowa,  were  less  fortunate  in  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  system.  The  Martins  feed 
about  200  head  of  cattle  every  year  and 
in  the  fall  of  ’51  they  brought  a  bunch  in 
from  Montana.  Prices  being  what  they 
were  late  last  spring  they  decided  to  keep 
them  through  the  summer,  but  having 
had  trouble  with  bloat  before  they  re¬ 
solved  to  take  every  precaution  against  it 
this  time.  So  they  tried  cutting  the  forage 
and  feeding  in  dry  lot. 

“We  were  thrown  completely  off 
guard,”  Martin  recalls.  “We  didn’t  expect 
bloat  and  didn’t  watch  for  it  very  care¬ 
fully  and  the  first  thing  we  knew  we  had 
some  losses. 

“Forage  that  was  wilted  before  feeding 
seemed  to  produce  no  bloat;  but  if  we 
cut  it  and  fed  it  without  wilting  we  had 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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SEND  THIS  COUPON 


We  lost  our  other  buildings 
in  a  tornado, but  these  all-steel 
buildings  can  stand  the  wind" 

says  Edmond  Cauwels,  Geneseo,  Illinois 


FEED 

BUNK 


OPEN 


OPEN 


Aiencultural  Eztenuon  Sectiob.  United  States  SteelC'or|>oratioo 
Room  2831,  525  William  Fenn  Place,  Fittsburfch  30.  Fa. 

1  am  interested  in  steel  buildings  for  the  following: 

Q  grain  storage  □  cattle  shelters 

□  hay  storage  □  dairy  bams 

□  machinery  storage  □  poultry  shelters 

n  other . 

Approximate  size  or  capacity . 

Send  information  to: 

Name . 

Address . Town . 

County  .  State  . 

I  Jnit^  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  steel  producer,  not  a  steel 
building  fabricator.  Your  request,  therefore,  will  be  sent  to  build¬ 
ing  manufacturers  who  fabricate  steel  buildings  for  farm  use. 


Mr.  Cauwels  wrote  us:  “Our  68  x 
84  X  10  steel  cattle-feeding  bam  is 
very  convenient.  The  feed  bunk  built 
between  the  buildings  is  connected  to 
the  silo  and  feed  storage  bin  at  one  end. 

“The  wide,  unobstructed  floor  area 
provided  by  this  framework  makes  it 
very  handy  to  clean  the  floor  and  pro¬ 
vides  plenty  of  room  for  cattle  to  feed 
and  loaf  in. 

“Shortly  after  the  war,  we  lost  our 
buildings  because  of  a  tornado,  but 
we  feel  these  buildings  will  stand  much 


FEED  ^ 
STORAGE 


Notice  how  eoiily  steel  buildings  con  be 
combined  to  perform  unusual  jobs.  Extra  boys 
con  be  added  at  any  time  to  extend  the 
length  of  either  building.  Doors  and  windows 
con  be  installed  anywhere.  The  wide  con¬ 
nected  valley  between  the  buildings  pro¬ 
vides  o  roof  for  the  feed  bunk. 


more  wind  because  of  the  strong  steel 
frames  and  bolted -on  steel  sheets. 

“Adding  fire-safety,  low  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  appiearance,  to  the  above 
advantages  makes  these  buildings  a 
lifetime  investment.” 

Mr.  Cauwels  knows  a  good  buy 
when  he  sees  it.  You  will  too,  if  you 
send  the  coupion  and  get  all  the  facts 
about  steel  buildings.  Leam  for  your¬ 
self  why  thousands  of  farmers  agree, 
you  get  more  for  your  money  when  you 
build  with  steel. 


EOR  EURTHER  INFORMATION 


I 
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WHEN  A  TURKEY  drumstick  is  served  to  eager,  waiting 
hands,  the  man  of  the  house  is  a  Very  Important  Person  to 
every  admiring  eye !  But.  whether  the  meal  be  festive  or 
the  “every-day”  kind,  you,  the  farmer,  fill  each  plate  as 
surely  as  though  you  were  standing  there  in  his  place ! 

AND  BEHIND  YOU  .  .  .  behind  Agriculture  .  . .  stands  In¬ 
dustry,  made  up  of  manufacturers  like  A.  O.  Smith,  who 
design  and  make  ever-better  implements,  equipment  and 
appliances.  These  help  to  increase  your  food  producing 
ability,  give  you  easier  living  on  your  farm  and  help  all 
of  us  to  prosper. 


FARMERS  SAVE  time  and  money 
by  using  A.  O.  Smith  farm  weld¬ 
ing  machines  for  on-the  spot  re- 
p)air,  slack-time  maintenance,  and 
building  new  equipment. 


SCALDING  HOT  WATER  isal 
ways  a  “must”  in  milkhouses. 
A.  O.  Smith  Permaglas  dairy  water 
heaters  provide  cleanliness  with 
plugin  convenience,  portability. 


NEW  LANDMARK  of  modem  farms  is  the  blue,  glass  surfaced  steel 
A.  O.  Smith  Harvestore.  It’s  a  feed  storage  unit  that  unloads  itself. 
Because  it  excludes  air.  grasses,  legumes,  corn  and  other  feed  stored 
in  the  Harvestore  remain  unspoiled,  retain  their  nutrients.  This  means 
richer  milk  and  more  beef  .  .  .  for  your  table. 


Sofety  Grating  and 
Railroad  Products 


Pressure  Vessels 
ond  Heat  Exchangers 


Home-Heoting 

Equipment 


nation  on  earth . . . 


How  American 
Agriculture 
and  A,  O.  Smith 
help  provide 
better  living 
for  You 


CITY  COMFORTS  are  becoming  commonplace 
beyond  the  reach  of  gas  mains.  Farms  with  A.  O. 
Smith  Liquid  Gas  Systems  enjoy  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  automatic  heating,  cooking,  water  heat¬ 
ing  in  the  home,  and  take  the  hard  work  out  of 
scores  of  outside  chores.  Similar  tanks  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  storage  of  anhydrous  ammonia  fer¬ 
tilizer. 


TRACTORS.  TOO,  use  the  same  liquid  gas  when 
an  A.  O.  Smith  carburetion  adapter  is  installed. 
It  bums  dry  in  the  engine  without  forming  car¬ 
bon  or  diluting  crankcase  oil,  cuts  wear  and  costs. 


LIQUID  ASSET!  Water  pumped  for  irrigation  turns  arid 
land  into  rich  soil.  It  puts  a  predictable  water  supply  where 
and  when  it’s  needed,  adding  food-producing  capacity  to  the 
nation.  A.  O.  Smith  vertical  turbine  pumps  supplement  natu¬ 
ral  rainfall  on  sugar  cane  plantations,  rice  fields,  cotton  fields, 
orchards,  and  truck  farms. 

Spinning  shafts  of  SMITHway  pumps,  powered  by  A.  O. 
Smith  hollow-shaft  electric  motors,  reach  down  hundreds  of 
feet  to  water  level,  to  supply  farms,  factories  and  cities,  too, 
with  the  indispensable  liquid  of  life. 


MASTERY  OF  STEEL 
through  RESEARCH  and  ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


Atlonto  •  Chicago  •  Ctevelond  •  Dallos  •  Oanver  •  Detroit  •  Houston 
lot  Angeles  •  Midland,  Texas  •  Mllwauhee  •  Minneopolis  •  New  Orleans 
New  York  •  Philodelphio  •  Phoenix  •  Pittsburgh  •  Son  Francisco  •  Seattle 
Springfield,  Moss.  •  Tulsa  *  Washington,  D.  C. 

Internationol  Division:  Milwoukee  1 

Facferiet  at:  Milwoukee  •  Kankakee,  III.  •  Houston  •  los  Angeles 
Rochester, N.V.  •  Toledo  •  TippCity,0.  •  Succosunno, N. J.  •  Elkhorn.Wis. 


This  illuttratmd 
folder  describes  all 
A.  O.  Smith  prod¬ 
ucts.  You  mar  hove 
o  copr  by  reouest- 
ing  "Product  Fold¬ 
er"  from  A.  O. 
Smith  Corporation, 
Dept.  F-353.  Mil¬ 
waukee  I.  Wit. 


Automobile  Frames  Petroleum  Meters 

ond  Control  Arms  and  Gosoline  Pumps 


line  Pipe  and 
Oil-Well  Casing 


Welding  Mochines 
and  Electrodes 


Glass-lined  and 
Stainless  Tonks 


Electric 

Motors 
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Farm  security 
for  the 

^fYEARS 
F AHEAD 


Take  ACTION  now! 


PRDTDJ=TDDL5 


A  Marietta  silo  can  be 
your  protection  against 
changing  farm  price  levels. 
Now,  while  prices  of  farm 
products  are  HIGH,  is  the 
time  to  invest  into  income- 
producing,  work-saving,  life¬ 
time  equipment. 

You'll  be  surprised  at  how 
reasonably  you  can  own  a 
famous  MARIETTA  silo.  Easy 
financing  available! 


ONE  good  bloat  preventive — a  fence,  to  keep 
cows  out  of  pasture  while  the  dew  is  still  on  it. 


Sir  Launcelot  Wins 
All  His  Duels 'cause 

PROTO  means 
PROfessional 


BLOAT 

{Continued  from  page  86) 
trouble.  .Another  thing  we  notieed  w.ts 
that  bloat  varied  with  the  feed  cut  from 
different  fields.  Those  that  had  a  lesser 
legume  content  seemed  to  be  less  danger¬ 
ous.” 

Bloat  is  not  a  lingering  disease.  As 
Martin  found,  death  usually  occured  any¬ 
where  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  after 
the  first  symptoms  and  before  a  veteri¬ 
narian  could  be  called. 

“We  saved  about  half  the  bloated  ani¬ 
mals  by  sticking  them,”  says  Martin,  but 
we  still  lost  eight  head  during  the  course 
of  the  summer. 

“I’ve  always  tried  to  balance  the  grass 
and  legumes  in  my  meadows  about  SO¬ 
SO,”  the  Iowan  continues,  “but  in  the 
future  I’m  not  going  to  have  more  than 
forty  percent  legumes  and  possibly  only 
one-third  legumes  and  two-thirds  grasses.” 

So  much  for  pasture  management  to 
prevent  and  control  attacks  of  bloat.  But 
supposing,  like  Phelps  and  the  Martins, 
you’ve  taken  ever)’  precaution  you  ever 
heard  of  and  still  come  up  with  a  bloated 
animal.  What  to  do? 

Treatment 

Bloat  is  nothing  to  take  lightly,  so  the 
recommendation  to  call  a  Veterinarian  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  ethics.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  a  number  of  prep¬ 
arations  have  been  introduced  that  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  practitioners  may 
be  effective.  Stiglyn  is  one  of  these,  an 
alkaloid  that  is  given  as  an  injection  for 
treating  bloat  caused  by  paralysis  of  the 
rumen.  Then  there  is  the  product  known 
as  Tympanol  that  contains  the  material 
methyl  silicone,  a  drug  that  breaks  up  the 
gas  bubbles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  cases 
of  foamy  bloat.  Rumene  is  another  drug 
that  has  been  used  with  some  success  in 
treating  foamy  bloat.  It  can  be  adminis¬ 
tered  either  by  means  of  a  stomach  tube 
or  by  injection  through  the  walls  of  the 
rumen. 


The  MARIETTA 
CONCRETE  Corp. 

0  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


MANCH  OFFICeS,  f 

Fact  Food  al  Fulatkl  Hwy.  Box  1575  ’  ■  -  ■  r 

Baltimort,  Md.  Chorlottt,  N.C.  i - - - 

Available  only  East  of  the  Mississippi. 


The  PROTO  Line 
Includes  Wrenches 
of  All  Types, 


They  Work 
Like  Magic! 


Screwdrivers, 
Punches,  Chisels, 
Sockets  & 
Handles, 

and  Many  Others. 


One  reason  why  PROTO  tools 
are  professional  tools  is  that 
they  are  made  from  superior 
PROTO-specified  alloy  steels. 
KnoH'n  as  PROTOLOV,  these 
special  alloy  steels  provide  great 
strength,  hardness,  toughness— 
and  extra  long  life.  Scientific 
heat  treatment,  advanced  de> 
signs,  accurate  manufacture,  a 
meaningful  guarantee  and  com- 
“line  are  more  reas- 


pleteness  of 
ons  why  experts  prefer  PROTO. 
For  truW professional  tools,  see 
your  PROTO  dealer.  Send  10< 
for  68-page  catalog  to 

PLOMB  TOOL  COMPANY 

2266R  Santa  Fe  Ave., 

Los  Angeles  54,  Calif. 


IN  THE  SELF-FEEDING  BOX 


This  enrri{ized  feed  supplement,  with  its  condensed 
buttermilk  base,  is  a  proven  money-maker  for 
poultry  raisers.  It  gives  chicks  and  poults  the  milk 
vitamins,  the  extra  minerals,  the  extra  proteins 
needed  for  resistance  to  disease,  and  fast,  thrifty 
growth.  E.xcellent  also  for  layers  and  broilers. 


BLUE  RIBBON  Condensed  Whey 

IN  SELF-FEEDING  BOX 


Rich  in  milk  vitamins  and  other  important  nutri¬ 
ents,  Blue  Ribiron  Ciondensed  Whey  helps  poultry 
and  turkeys  get  more  value  out  of  the  mash  and 
grain  they  eat.  It  whets  the  biids’  appetites,  con¬ 
ditions  their  digestive  systems  for  fast  growth  and 
maximum  production. 

•  Ask  for  Blue  Ribbon  at  leading  dealers 


THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 

536  Livinsstan  St.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

Plants  throughout  the  Central  West  States 


Since  it  is  very  difficult  to  diagnose  the  real  cause  of  bloat 
these  materials  must  be  administered  with  care.  Your  veteri¬ 
narian’s  records  will  show'  which  product  has  worked  best  for 
him  on  the  type  of  bloat  encountered  in  the  case  at  hand.  Despite 
their  fine  work  none  of  these  remedies  is  a  fool-proof  cure. 

Veterinarians  being  among  the  busiest  men  in  the  country 
these  days  it  is  highly  probable  that  you  are  going  to  have  to 
take  steps  to  treat  your  ailing  animal  before  that  gentleman 
shows  up.  If  at  all  possible  keep  the  animal  on  its  feet  and  keep 
it  moving.  Chasing  an  animal  up  a  steep  hill  or  ditch  bank  raises 
the  position  of  the  cardiac  valve  to  where  the  gas  is  located  and 
induces  rapid  belching.  The  old  device  of  tying  in  the  mouth  a 
gag  that  has  been  dipped  in  turpentine  or  some  other  ill  tasting 
substance  is  still  a  help  at  this  stage. 

If  the  cow  or  sheep  gets  down,  something  has  to  be  done 
cjuickly.  Various  drenches  have  been  reported  to  be  effective  in 
opening  the  cardiac  valve  that  leads  into  the  stomach  and  letting 
the  gas  escape.  Here  are  three  of  the  more  common  drenches. 

Vinegar — three  to  four  pints  for  mature  cattle; 

Yi  pint  for  mature  sheep. 

Mineral  oil  (White) — 2  to  3  pints  for  mature  cattle  with 
2  ounces  of  turpentine. 

6  ounces  for  mature  sheep  with  J/a  ounce  of  turpentine. 

Milk  and  kerostme — 2  pints  of  milk  with  /a  pint  kerosene 
for  mature  cattle. 

J/a  pint  milk  with  2  ounces  kerosene  for  mature  sheep. 

Passing  a  plastic  sjarden  hose  down  the  throat  and  into  the 
stomach  also  is  an  aid  in  opening  the  cardiac  valve  though  veiy 
little  of  the  gas  will  escape  through  the  tube. 

If  none  of  these  remedies  brings  relief,  sticking  with  knife  or 
trocar  is  the  line  of  last  resort.  .Again,  a  veterinarian  should  do 
this  job,  but  since  we’re  assuming  he  hasn’t  yet  arrived  the  job 
will  be  up  to  you.  Simply  stab  into  the  paunch  at  the  point  of 
greatest  distention  in  the  left  flank  with  a  clean  instrument, 
having  first  cleaned  the  hair  and  skin  in  the  area  with  iodine. 

So  far  as  the  principles  of  surgeiy  arc  concerned  it  just  isn’t 
sound  practice  to  pierce  a  hole  from  a  contaminated  area,  the 
skin,  through  an  uncontaminated  area,  the  body  cavity,  and 
into  a  contaminated  paunch.  This  leaves  the  body  cavity  open 
to  contamination  from  two  sides  and  the  only  helpful  element 
in  the  situation  is  that  the  paunch  is  pressed  so  tightly  against 
the  skin  that  there  is  very  little  space  left  exposed  to  infection. 
Few  animals  that  have  been  stuck  arc  their  same  old  selves  again 
even  after  recovery.  Though  time  may  prevent  his  performing 
the  operation,  the  veterinarian’s  ad\ice  must  be  followed  care¬ 
fully  after  treatment. 

While  there  is  presently  no  real  bloat  preventive  supplement 
available  one  possibility  that  is  being  looked  upon  with  favor 
is  a  so-called  “buffer”  that  could  be  added  to  the  salt  or  feed 
to  prevent  rapid  changes  in  the  paunch  from  an  acid  to  a  basic 
condition.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  the  paunch  becomes 
excessively  basic  or  alkaline  stomach  movement  stops  and 
belching  is  reduced.  This  occurs  when  the  paunch  has  a  pH 
of  7.5  or  8.0.  .At  the  Kentucky  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
sheep  have  been  killed  experimentally  with  small  doses  of  the 
base,  sodium  carbonate.  These  experiments  afford  good  grounds 
for  the  previously  mentioned  dosing  with  vinegar.  Cattle  in 
particular  must  be  kept  on  the  acid  side.  .A  cow  secretes  and 
swallows  about  13  gallons  of  saliva  every  24  hours.  This  saliva 
has  a  pH  of  8.1  and  if  something  goes  wrong  so  that  this  base 
is  not  changed  to  acid  by  normal  metabolism  it  will  very  likely 
stop  stomach  movement  and  belching. 

\Vhen  this  buffer  suppli'ment  or  another  preventive  is 
perfected  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  will  be  the  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  that  will  eliminate  the  need  for  many  pounds  of  cure 
Until  that  time  bloat  will  continue  to  be  known  as  Cow’s  Gout 
—  a  malady  associated  with  high  living. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Walter  E.  Thomas,  has  just  assumed  his  duties  as  manager  of  the 
RiA  Stone  Farms  with  headquarters  at  Milford.  Delaware.  He  received  his  doctor's 
decree  from  Cornell  University  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
Kentucky  Colleife  of  Aifriculture,  teaching  and  doing  research  on  bloat,  rumen  bacteria 
and  the  minor  elements. 


Built  by  famed  English  craftsmen,  powered  by 
America’s  workhorse  Briggs  &  Stratton  Model  8 


engine,  priced  at  a  modest  $269,  HOWARD 


ROTAVATOR  COMPANY’S  sturdy  new 


BANTAM”  is  revolutionizing  cultivating  prac- 


THE  HOWARD 


ROTAVATOR 


BANTAM 


tices!  Plows,  discs,  harrows  in  ONE  operation. 


Rugged,  hardened  steel  blades  cultivate  down 


to  7  inches,  and  do  it  fast !  See  your  local  dealer 


or  write  HOWARD  ROTAVATOR  COM- 


PANY,  INC.,  Box  F,  Arlington  Heights,  Illi 


nois,  1220  Key  Highway,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 


or  241  Loomis  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  California, 


to  get  FREE  demonstration  on  YOUR  land! 


Also  see  the  big  “GEM”— cultivates  to  9-inch 


depth,  20-  to  30-inch  width,  1 1  h.p.  single  cylin¬ 


der  or  15  h.p.  twin. 


,  ,  .  the  sol!  eonservatlon  tools 
with  multiple  uses 

The  outstanding  group  of  tillage  tools  for  soil 
conservation  and  restoration,  wind  and  water 
erosion,  moisture  control. 

One-Way  Plows  or  Disc  Tillers  —  ideal  for  deep 
or  shallow  plowing,  summer-fallowing,  stubble 
mulching,  contour  or  terrace  building.  Chisel- 
Tillers  and  Subsoilers  sturdy  and  rugged  for 
subsoil  tillage,  stubble  mulching  or  row-crop 
cultivation.  Tandem  Disc  Harrow,  wheel  type 
for  positive  depth  control  and  easy  transporta¬ 
tion.  7  to  14  ft.  sizes  with  16,  18  and  22"  discs. 
Krause  tools  all  fully  warranted  and  backed  by 
over  25  years  of  successful  manufacturing. 


Wheel  Type 
Disc  Harrow.  Heavy- 
Duty.  7'  to  14'  models 
with  16"-18"-22"  olloy 
steel  disc  blades. 


Uft-Up  Chisel-Tiller 
5  or  7  shank  —  for 
deep  tillage  or  row- 
crop  cultivation 


K7  and  K9  One-Ways 

Direct  mounted.  Plow  4' 
or  5'  swath,  22"  discs  ft" 
spacing. 


Pull-Type  Chisel- 
Tiller  3  models,  9 
sizes  with  adjust¬ 
able  wheel  and 
shank  spacing. 


2-3-4  Disc  Plows 

Direct  mounted  for 
3  point  hitch  trac¬ 
tors.  Adjustable 
disc  blade  spacing. 


f4  and  F5  One- 
ays  Direct 
For  dif¬ 
ficult  plowing  con¬ 
ditions.  26"  discs 
10"  spocing. 


Krause  Two  Row  Self-Propelled  Forager  One- 
man  operation.  Opens  fields  without  running  over 
crops.  Cuts  up  to  35  tons  per  hour.  Many  auto¬ 
motive  design  feotures.  Variable  speed  drive. 


Paste  on  postcard  and  MAIL  TODAYI 


Krause  Plow  Corp.,  375  S.  Monroe,  Hutchinson,  Kons, 


Please  send  free  literahire 

□  Forager 

□  Tandem  Disc  Harrow 

□  K7  &  K9  One-Ways 
Q  F4  4c  F5  One-Ways 

Name _ 


the  Krause 
□  2-3-4  Disc  Plow 
Q  Pull-Type  Chisel 
Q  Pull-Type  One-Way 
Q  Lift-Up  Chisel 


I..\MB  POOL 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

glc  Blue,  Rrd  and  Yellow,  and  of  these 
the  top  three  are  all  lambs  that  will  grade 
choice  or  better  on  the  packer’s  rail. 
Lambs  that  do  not  meet  these  standards 
are  not  considered  pool  lambs  at  all  on 
that  market  and  are  frequently  resold  for 
further  feeding. 

The  day  on  which  Bitzer  and  his  friends 
were  conducting  their  little  resume  of 
lamb  pool  history,  623  lambs  arrived  at 
the  Fay«‘tte  County  Producer’s  Yards.  Of 
these  only  34  head  were  unacceptable  as 
pool  lambs  and  the  remainder  broke  down 
like  this: 


Average 

Price 

No. 

wt. 

per  ewt. 

Double  Blue 

287 

92  lb. 

$31.50 

Single  Blue 

95 

88 

30..50 

Red  Dot 

92 

86 

30.00 

Yellow  Dot 

115 

82 

28.50 

Total 

589 

averaged  $30.50 

— this  after  a  week  of  declining  prices  and 
on  a  day  when  the  Chicago  market  re¬ 
gistered  an  average  of  $28.20  and  a  top 
of  $30.00.  As  was  just  noti-d,  these  Fayette 
County  lambs  are  graded  on  a  more  rigid 
basis  than  generally  obtains  in  most  pools. 
Yellows  in  the  average  pool  would  never 
bring  such  a  price  in  comparison  with 
the  top  grades. 

Of  the  34  head  not  included  as  pool 


lambs,  12  were  classified  as  light  fat  and 
sold  at  $29  while  22  unhnished  lambs 
brought  $23.50. 

Objections 

Packers  are  eager  to  buy  these  pool  lambs 
as  they  provide  a  uniform  run  as  to  size 
and  quality  and  are  a  guarantee  of  good 
yield;  and  since  the  largest  and  most  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  the  best  carcasses  is 
from  the  big  cities  of  the  East,  the  small 
packer  with  a  weekly  kill  of  only  a  few 
hundred  or  less  has  a  hard  time  buying  in 
the  pools.  The  most  obv  ious  criticism  of 
the  pools  is  their  dependence  on  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  large  buyers  to  the  extent  that  some 
are  closed  markets  to  the  small  packer. 

The  operators  justify  this  situation  on 
the  necessity  of  selling  the  entire  offering 
to  one  packer  who  can  handle  numbers 
and  buy  the  best.  They  point  out  that  if 
a  small  packer  were  allowed  to  bid  up  the 
price  of  a  pen  of,  say  90  red  dots,  higher 
than  the  market  value  of  a  big  bunch  of 
some  2.50  or  300  double  blues,  the  grading 
system  would  soon  lose  its  effectiveness  as 
a  device  to  insure  a  premium  to  the  top 
producers.  This  would  prove  a  serious 
blow  to  the  entire  long  range  program 
behind  the  pools. 

In  general  it  t  an  be  said  that  this  meth¬ 
od  of  insuring  a  better  price  to  the  more 
efficient  producers  has  won  the  approval 
of  all  branches  of  the  industry,  the  pro- 


THE  HERDS.M.W  who  gets  out  with  his  flock  and  knows  how  the  lambs  are 
doing,  will  end  up  with  more  Double  Blues  in  September. 


Address. 
City _ 

-92 


-State. 


imm 

•'t:  »  .Jt  Ha 


CROWDS  follow  the  Krause  Two-row  self-propelled  Forager  working  at  Kosson,  Minnesota 


11 


NEVER  BEFORE  A  HARVESTER 


SAFE  FORAGING  —  Forage  is  handled 
without  running  over  the  crops. 


LIKE  THE  KRAUSE  FORAGER  ■" 


Jake  Plett  clears  $5,000  net  in  14  weeks 
.  .  .  establishing  a  profit-taking  record 


ECONOMICAL  FORAGING  —  With 
Krause  Forager,  one  man  handles  harvest. 


1 


VERSATILE  FORAGING  ^  Harvests  any¬ 
thing  from  tqll  corn  to  sorghums. 


The  Forager  handles  forage  harvest  with¬ 
out  running  over  several  rows  of  valuable 
crops.  It  harvests  all  silage  crops  grown 
in  rows  .  .  .  from  tall  corn  to  shorter 
sorghum  varieties. 

With  its  widespread  points,  full  floating 
with  positive  adjustment  for  ground  clear¬ 
ance,  the  Forager  cuts  two  rows  at  a  time, 
spaced  from  36"  to  48".  No  stalks  are 
missed. 

A  heavy-duty  combine  type  variable 
speed  \’-belt  Drive,  hydraulically  controlled, 
permits  ground  speeds  infinitelv  variable 
from  1)2  MPH  to  15  MPH  with  engine 
speed  remaining  constant. 

Field -chopping  converts  all  the  crop  to 
the  most  desirable  feed. 

Reciprocating  sickle  bar,  power-driven 
gathering  unit,  standard  cutter  and  other 
features  make  this  the  most  usable  Forage 
Harvester  vouVe  ever  seen.  It  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Krause  Plow  Corporation,  375 
South  Monroe,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

“Some  of  my  customers”  said  Jake  Plett, 
“alread\’  own  pull-type  harvesters,  but  they 
let  them  stand  idle  in  favor  of  hiring  my 
Krause  Forager.” 


^  MAN  with  an  eye  for  fast  forage 
profits  is  Jake  Plett  of  Inman,  Kans. 

Plett  cleared  $162  a  day,  less  gasoline 
and  oil,  in  one  work-week  with  the  new 
Krause  Self-Propelled  Forager. 

Owner-operator  of  a  Self-Propelled  For¬ 
ager,  Plett  paid  for  the  machine  in  60  days, 
and  pocketed  the  profits  from  then  on. 

“My  Krause  Forager  paid  for  itself  in 
mv  first  60  days  of  custom  cutting,”  Plett 
reported. 

“In  14  weeks  I  cleared  $5,000‘net  above 
all  expenses.” 

Most  farmers  give  swift  approval  to  the 
one-man  operation  feature.  The  Forager 
handles  the  job,  with  one  trip  over  the 
field.  Only  one  man  is  recjuired  for  the 
cutting,  chopping  and  loading  operation. 


Krause  Forager’s  many  auto¬ 
motive  features  minimize  oper¬ 
ator  effort  .  .  .  steering,  3-speed 
transmission,  variable  speed 
drive,  are  only  a  few  of  its  many 
profit-making  advantages. 


Need  help  on 

any  of  these  6 
common  water 

supply  problems? 

MORE  CAPACITY.  Can  you  turn  on  two 
or  more  faucets  and  cet  a  full  stream 
of  water,  or  is  your  water  pump  too 
small  to  deliver  the  capacity  you  need? 

WORN  OUT  SYSTEM.  Most  systems  in 
ser\ice  ten  years  or  more  are  ready  for 
replacement  because  they  weren't  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  quantity  of  water 
needed  on  a  modern  farm. 

HAND  PUMP  REPLACEMENT.  The  old 

fashioned  “pump  and  carry’’  system  is 
costly.  \Vith  a  hand  pump  you  spend 
about  240  hours  a  year  pumpim;  water. 
At  wages  of  Si  per  hour,  that's  $240.  It 
costs  less  than  Ic  a  day  to  run  a  Myers 
water  system. 

WANT  AUTOMATIC  APPLIANCES?  To 

have  an  automatic  washing  machine  or 
dishwasher,  an  eletcric  water  system  is 
a  must.  AVith  an  automatic  water  sys¬ 
tem,  it's  also  possible  to  put  in  a  Myers 
water  softener  if  the  water  is  hard,  has 
iron  or  other  impurities. 

WATER  TO  INCREASE  PRODUCTION.  Put 

water  in  the  barnyard.  ^Vith  fresh  water 
all  the  time  cows  give  10  to  22%  more 
milk;  chickens  10  to  20%  more  eggs. 
Cattle  and  pigs  gain  full  weights  faster 
on  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

WATER  FOR  BETTER  PASTURES.  By  piping 
water  to  the  “South-Forty”  and  using 
automatic  watcrcrs  your  livestock  spend 
more  time  on  prime  grazing — less 
searching  for  water  and  trampling  over- 
grazed  pastures. 

Your  Myers  Dealer  is 
a  water  supply  expert 

He's  trained  to  select  a  J 
pump  of  proper  copocity 
and  horsepower  for  your 
requirements.  He  knows  f 

how  to  figure  woler  pres-  M 

sure,  pipe  friction  loss,  and  liyfRSlDUlfff 
'sewage  disposal  systems.  ,  IP 
He  has  at  his  disposal  the  laboratory  facilities 
at  the  Myers  factory  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  for 
scientific  analysis  of  water  os  to  hardness, 
acidity,  iron  content  or  turbidity.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  port  if  you  osk  his  advice. 


120  Orange  Street, 
Ashland,  Ohio 

More  BthfBB  Buy  HTett! 

for  quality  and  dependability 


duccrs,  the  marketing  organizations  and 
the  buyers  and  packers.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  sheep  brokers  claim,  and 
with  apparent  good  reason,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  just  too  expensive.  It  means  hav¬ 
ing  at  least  one  extra  man  on  the  payroll 
of  any  firm  that  would  try  to  set  up  a 
pool — a  man  who  is  on  hand  to  visit  the 
farms  at  the  producer’s  call  to  top  out 
lambs  and  who  can  grade  the  offerings 
on  the  market.  The  independent  sheep 
broker  says  that  since  the  pools  arc  spon¬ 
sored  by  county  sheep  improvement  com¬ 
mittees  which  are  usually  an  Extension 
Service  committee,  the  county  agent  or 
his  assistant  and  farmer  committeemen 
work  on  the  program  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  This  is  true,  but  the  services  of  the 
county  agent  are  also  available  to  any 
local  private  markets  and  there  are  old 
line  agencies  that  are  using  this  service. 

One  of  the  items  of  expense,  upkeep  on 
pens  and  scale,  is  met  in  some  pools  by 
charging  a  nickel  a  head  on  all  lambs 
sold. 

One  frequently  voiced  objection  to  the 
lamb  pools  goes  something  like  this:  “Cer¬ 
tainly  the  packer  will  pay  a  premium 
of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent  of  a  pool  if  he  can  get 
the  rest  of  them  at  a  nice  mark  down.” 
Statistics  on  some  pools  might  bear  out  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  In  the  better  pools, 
however,  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  all  con¬ 
signments  make  the  two  top  grades.  Of 
the  almost  72.000  lambs  sold  through  the 
Ohio  pools  in  1952,  fully  fifty  percent 
graded  single  blue  or  better  and  brought 
premium  prices.  Prior  to  pool  historv-,  as 
mentioned  before,  exactly  the  opposite 
was  true  and  a  good  fifty  percent  of  the 
lambs  sold  were  unable  to  meet  standards 
of  good  or  better. 

This  improvement  factor  has  influenced 
the  entire  sheep  industry  in  pool  areas. 
Purebred  bmeders  have  a  steady  outlet 
for  their  rams.  Producers  are  more  quali¬ 
ty  conscious.  Change  is  reflected  even  in 
non-pool  sales,  somewhat  in  price,  but 
certainly  in  the  quality  of  the  ofTerings. 

All  of  which  seems  to  prove  not  that 
marketing  manipulation  can  sustain  high 
prices,  but  that  a  sound  program  of 
breeding,  feeding  and  quality  merchan¬ 
dising  is  the  key  to  dollar  and  cents  gains 
all  along  the  line  from  the  farm  to  the 
housewife’s  market  basket. 

UREA 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

Scientists  have  calculated  this  stimula¬ 
tion  effect  at  2.62  times  the  weight  of  the 
urea  itself.  Urea  is  given  this  “protein 
equivalent.”  Since  soybean  meal,  one  of 
our  common  protein  concentrates,  has  a 
crude  protein  content  of  about  40%  it 
takes  approximately  250  piounds  of  it  to 
get  100  pounds  of  protein.  With  urea, 
we  need  only  about  38  pounds  to  get  100 
pounds  of  protein. 


Protein  is  not  measured  after  the  way 
corn  or  wheat  is  measured.  With  grain, 
we  put  so  many  shovels  of  it  into  the  scale 
and  weigh  it,  and  then  we  say  “here  are 
10  pounds  of  grain.”  But  there  is  no  way 
to  shovel  up  the  protein  in  urea,  bean 
meal  or  other  concentrates.  Instead,  scien¬ 
tists  measuri*  the  nitrogen  in  it  and  then 
multiply  the  nitrogen  by  6.2  and  call  that 
figure  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  urea, 
bean  meal  or  concentrate  that  they  are 
measuring. 

Since  urea  is  made  of  ammonia  and 
carbon  dioxide  it  is  verv-  high  in  nitrogen 
and  when  its  nitrogen  weight  is  multi- 
pled  by  6.2,  scientists  come  up  with  a 
fabulous  amount  of  protein  per  pound  of 
urea. 

“So,”  says  the  cattle  feeder,  “if  this  new 
stuff  is  so  wonderful  and  costs  so  much 
less  than  the  protein  I’m  using,  why  not 
feed  it  for  my  whole  protein  supple¬ 
ment?”  The  answers  to  that  one  are: 
The  production  of  urea  is  so  short  that 
even  if  you  want  to  try  feeding  it  you 
will  have  a  difficult  time  buying  it.  The 
most  important  reason  why  urea  isn’t 
going  to  replace  other  proteins  is  that  in 
large  amounts,  or  as  the  e.xclusive  protein, 
it  may  be  injurious  to  animals. 

Dr.  Wise  Burroughs  of  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  who  has  done  much  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  feed  work  with  it,  has  this  to  say: 
“There  are  limitations  as  to  how  much 
urea  can  effectively  and  safely  be  utilized 
by  cattle.  In  general,  urea  is  utiliz(‘d  most 
efficiently  when  fed  in  small  amounts  i.e., 
less  than  0.1  lb.  per  animal  per  day)  and 
less  efficiently  when  fed  in  large  amounts 
in  cattle  rations  '  i.e.,  more  than  0.25  lb. 


BOWSHER 

PORTABLE  a 
STATIONAI 


Give  You  PASTER 


LIVESTOCK  GAINS 


Don't  burn  Your  Corncobs! . . .  Turn  them  into 


prohtable  Low-Cost  Roughaxe  with  a  BOWSHER 


MILL. . .  perfea  for  srindins  corncobs,  ear  corn, 
shucky  corn  and  shelled  corn,  sivins  a  sranular 


produa  WITHOUT  DUST. 


Hopper  adjustable  to  three  positions.  Spout 
swines  in  complete  circle,  savins  shovelins. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  .  . .  Write  at  once  for 


circular  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


THE  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  Inc. 


915  S.  Wsbstnr  St.  •  South  Bond  21,  InR. 


'•lOlLAX** 


NEW  HOLLANDS  ^iSenSSUOIm  MODEL 

Makes  hay  baling  practical  on  almost  any  farm  i 
It's  self-powered...  makes  square,  man-size  bales  ( 
Costs  hundreds  of  dollars  less ! 


The  low  center  of  gravity 
and  wide  tread  of  the 
“66"  give  great  sta¬ 
bility  even  when  baling 
on  hillsides.  The  wide, 

47 ’/i*'  pick-up  does  o 
fast,  efficient  job  on  any 
size  windrow.  A 


The  surprise  of  a  lifetime!  That’s  the  New 
Holland  Twine-Tie  “66”!  We’ll  wager  you’ve 
never  seen  a  baler  so  compact  in  design  .  .  . 
so  completely  new! 

You’ll  be  amazed  the  first  time  you  see 
the  “66.”  It’s  shorter  and  lower  than  most 
balers.  It’s  designed  to  operate  with  a  one- 
or  two-plow  tractor.  It’s  priced  so  low  that 
even  small-acreage  farmers  can  now  enjoy 
the  finest  in  baling  equipment. 

Now  you  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  having 
your  own  baler  on  the  farm.  You  can  bale 
your  hay  the  moment  it’s  ready  to  come  in, 
and  bale  it  fast  for  minimum  Spoilage  by 
sun  or  rain. 

New  “pre-compression”  baling  action  gives 
the  “66”  an  amazingly  high  capacity.  It  can 
kick  out  6  square  bales  a  minute  . . .  package 
up  to  7  tons  of  hay  an  hour!  And  it  bales  any¬ 


thing— clover,  prairie  hay ,  sudan grass,  maize. 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer  right  away! 

He’s  waiting  to  go  over  the  “66”  with  you 
feature  by  feature . . .  give  you  proof  positive 
that  you  can’t  buy  better  at  any  price! 

Now!  A  complete  line  of  balers 
for  every  haying  need! 

The  New  Holland  “66”  proudly  takes  its 
place  with  the  famous  “77”  twine-tie  and 
the  Model  “80”  wire-tie— the  highest  capac¬ 
ity  balers  in  the  world.  No  matter  what 
material  you  bale  or  what  field  conditions 
you  work  under  ...  no  matter  whether  you 
feed,  sell  or  custom  bale  .  .  .  there’s  a  New 
Holland  that  can  do  the  job  faster,  better 
and  at  lower  cost. 

The  New  Holland  Machine  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 


Btgine  is 
mounted  high  in 
the  air,  dear  of 
dust  and  chaff. 


Roll-away  bale  chute  flips 
bales  out  of  the  tractor’s  path.  Twine 
box  is  easy  to  get  at — holds  four,  fuH' 
size  bales  of  twine. 


New 

Houano 


Illustrated  catalog  gives 
complete  details  »>n  the 
’  For  your  copy,  write:  New  Hol- 
903  Cedar  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


.State. 


NumlK-r  of  acres  farmed _ Custom  Operator _ 

Ho  you  now  own  a  baler _ a  forage  harvester _ 

Check  if  you  would  like  a  demonstration  on  your  farm  D 


Knotters  are  the  same  as  on  the 
famous  "77,”  proven  in  thousands 
of  hours  of  successful  baling. 


Adjustable,  horizontal  wad- 
board  gives  high  capacity,  builds 
a  square,  even  bale  every  time. 


15-h.p.  engine  gives  steady 
power  to  handle  heavy  wind¬ 
rows  without  ti  falter. 
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p*r  animal  per  day).  The  upper  limit  of 
efTeetive  and  safe  urea  feeding  has  not 
been  fully  established  experimentally  in 
all  types  of  eattle  feeding.  Urea  is  not 
toxic  to  cattle  when  properly  fed  in  small 
amounts.  On  the  other  hand,  urea  is  defi- 
nately  toxic  to  eattle  and  may  result  in 
death  losses  if  improperly  fed  in  too  con¬ 
centrated  a  form.” 

Dr.  Or\illc  G.  Bentley  of  the  Ohio 
.•\grirultural  Experiment  Station  at  ^V’oo- 
ster  gives  these  thoughts  about  urea.  He 
says;  “There  are  many  unanswered  prob¬ 
lems  roneerned  with  urea  feeding  that 
need  to  be  studied.  .Apparently,  feeding 
urea  does  destroy  the  vitamin  .A  in  a  ra¬ 
tion  if  it  is  fed  in  an  oil  form.  Vitamin  .A 
in  a  dn\  powdered  form,  is  not  afTeeted. 
Other  vitamins  in  feed  do  not  seem  to  be 
harmed.  Cattle  seem  to  ‘start’  slow  when 
urea  is  fed.  In  a  month  or  so  they  ‘eateh 
up’  and  may  even  gain  more  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  phases  of  the  fattening 
period  than  steers  fed  the  usual  protein 
concentrates.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
apparent  but  attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  find  methods  for  improving  the 
pt'rformancc  of  steers  during  the  early 
part  of  the  feeding  period.  Because  of 
the  important  role  of  rumen  bacteria  in 
urea  use,  extensive  studies  arc  now  in 
progress  using  a  laboratory'  or  ‘artificial’ 
rumen  to  study  the  facts  required  for  good 
urea  utilization.  .A  better  understanding 
of  these  requirements  may  lead  to  im- 
pro\ed  methods  of  urea  feeding  which 
will  overcome  the  initial  growth  lag  in 
feders.” 


POWER 

SCYTHE 


CUTS  WEEDS,  CRASS,  REEDS 

4  TIMES  FASTER  THAN 

ORDINARY  METHODS  -v 


NEW  POWER  •  NEW  ENGINEERING 
Now  equipped  with  double 
power,  double  fuel  capacity. 
Trims  weeds  on  rocky  or  uneven 
ground.  Cuts  grass  or  weeds  close  to 
buildings.  Clips  off  reeds  or  underwater 
growth.  Cuts  with  ease  wherever  a 
man  can  walk,  wade,  or  row  a  boat. 
Equipped  with  new  two  h.  p.  motor, 

Vie  quart  capacity  gas  tank,  20" 
oscillating  cutter  bar.  Weighs 
only  26  pounds. 


a  twist  of  the  wrist  ^ 
and  the 

SCYTHETTE  becomes  the 


America's  most  revolufionory 
chain  saw  cuts  trees,  or  any 
growth  tp  to  6"  in  diometer, 
level  with  terrain  while  operotor 
is  in  upright  position.  Speedy, 
efficient,  rugged,  the 
Sowette  is  the  answer  ^ 

to  heavy  growth 

clearing  problems.  / 


Feeds  Mixed  with  Urea 
Feed  manufacturers  now  use  urea  in 
mixed  feeds.  They  are  usually  better  able 
to  do  it  than  the  farmer  because  it  has 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  care.  Se\eral 
rnanufaeturers  now  offer  urea  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  bean  meal,  or  molasses  as  a 
concentrate.  The  supply  is  limited.  The 
DeKalb  Molasses  Feed  Company  of  De- 
Kalb,  Illinois  makes  a  small  bite-size,  con¬ 
centrate  of  molasses,  urea  and  bean  meal: 
The  Rockport  Grain  Company  of  Rock- 
port,  Indiana  makes  a  concentrate  of  corn 
cob.  urea  and  molasses:  The  Pacific  Mo¬ 
lasses  Company  of  San  Francisco  makes 
“Promol”,  which  is  simply  molasses  mixed 
with  urea;  The  Gooch  Milling  Company 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  makes  a  soybean 
pellet  with  urea  in  it. 

.All  natural  feed  meals  'such  as  soy¬ 
bean.  linseed,  cottonseed)  and  hays  that 
are  rich  in  vegetable  protein,  also  contain 
various  amino  acids.  These  amino  acids 
are  not  present  in  urea.  Mother  Nature  is 
more  bountiful  than  the  chemist  who 
makes  urea  synthetically.  Natural  protein 
that  you  get  from  meals  also  contains  ad¬ 
ditional  richness  in  the  form  of  certain 
feed  values  which  have  still  eluded  the 
scientist  in  his  synthetic  proteins.  Urea 
cannot  take  the  place  of  natural  (i.e. 
nu-al  or  hay)  proteins.  It  can  substitute 
for  some  vegetable  proteins  in  the  cow’s 


Want  to  increase  your  woler  supply?  Inde¬ 
pendent  tests  prove  Yordley  Pipe  will  carry  an 
excess  of  25*4  more  flow  thon  steel  pipe  for  the 
some  heod  loss.  Other  big  odvontoges  include: 

.  . .  longer  service  because  it  won’t  rot,  rust 
or  corrode. 

. . .  handles  and  installs  faster,  easier,  be¬ 
cause  it  weighs  1/8  as  much  as  steel. 

. .  .  requires  fewer  fittings,  cuts  installation 
costs  up  to  60*4  —  jot  wells  even  more. 

Yardley  Pipe  is  warranted  to  be  mode  of  vir¬ 
gin  material.  Engineered  for  every  cold  water 
use  .  .  .  drinking  water  or  corrosive  liquids;  suc¬ 
tion  or  dischorge;  wells,  distribution  lines  or  dis- 
posol  systems.  Resistant  to  domoge  from  animal 
wastes,  acid  and  alkaline  soil.  Smoother  walls 
decrease  build-up  of  bocteria-beoring  film. 

Mode  of  both  rigid  and  flexible  materioK  in 
o  full  range  of  sizes  Vi"  through  6".  Standard 
fittings  and  odopters.  For  more  water,  lower  costs, 
longer  service  .  .  .  investigate  Yordley  Pipe. 


t»t -Y  * 


"High  purity  urea  for  cattle  feed  and 
prilled,  free-flowing  urea  for  fertilizer 
-  can  be  produced  in  Vulcan-built  plants 
utilizing  the  Swiss  Inventa  process. 
Crystalline  urea  can  also  be  made  for 
plastics  and  chemicals.  Raw  materials 
are  ammonia  an3  carbon  dioxide 
from  natural  gas  or  other  sources. 


VL’LCAN  COPPEH  A'  Supply  Co.,  General  Offices  and  Plant,  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  RHILADEIPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

VICKERS  VUICAN  PROCESS  ENGINEERING  CO..  ITD.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


DIVISIONS  OF  THE  VUICAN  COPPER  &  SUPPLY  CO.: 

VULCAN  ENGINEERING  DIVISION  •  VULCAN  MANUFACTURING  DIVISION  •  VULCAN  CONSTRUCTION  DIVISION  •  VULCAN  INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  DIVISION 


VULCAN 


L; 

RECYCLE  SECTION 


Commercial  scale  manufacture  of  Urea  by  the  Swiss  Inventa  Process 
has  been  carried  on  in  this  plant  at  Ems,  Switzerland,  since  early  1949. 


THE  SWISS  INVENTA  PROCESS  is  commer¬ 
cially  proven,  highly  efficient  and  substan¬ 
tially  eliminates  corrosion  problems  in  plant 
equipment.  It  has  been  adapted  to  American 
requirements  and  is  offered  by  Vulcan  En¬ 
gineering  Division  for  the  construction  of 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Send  Vulcan  your  inquiry  or  problem  today. 


UREA  SYNTHESIS 


VULCAN  ENGINEERING  DIVISION 
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FREDERICK 

STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

Exchange  Building,  Stock  Yards 
WICHITA  4.  KANSAS 


Phone  2-7718 — Long  Distance  17 — Residence  62-2622 — Office  3-5432 


I  6m  net  in  business  solely 
to  make  money,  but  derive 
pleasure  in  serving  you 
wrlth  efficiency,  sincerity 
and  honor.  By  fair  dealing 
I  hope  to  enjoy  your  friend¬ 
ship. 

**>ow’rr  .•l/tt'ays  Ahead  When 
Yon  Trade  H'ith  Q  Fred/* 


Remember  no  deni  with  me  is  complete  until  you  are  satisfied 


LOOK 

SHOW 


AT  THIS 
RECORD! 


Half  of  all  Grand  Champion  Steers  in  all  eight  post-war  International  Live  Stock  Shows. 
Seven  times  grand  champion  yearlings  over  all  breeds  in  all  eight  Chicago  Feeder 

Shows. 


Pour  times  grand  champion  load  of  feeder  calves  in  past  five  National  Western 

Stock  Shows  in  Denver. 


Buy  SHORTHORNS— POLLED  SHORTHORNS 
AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  FQ,  7  Dcitcr  Park  Avc.  S«b*cribe  to  "Sbarthora  World",  $2.00  yearly  Chicajo  9,  III. 


THE  NITROGEN  CO.,  INC.  •  3267  W.  Custer  St.,  Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 


(SicttdA 


LANTZ 


GRINDER 


Coming  and  Going 
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•  Keep  sickle  bars  sharper  .  .  .  grind 
your  own  with  this  new-type  low-cost 
grinder.  Anyone  can  do  a  first-class 
job!  Grinds  sickles  from  1  to  7  feet 
long . . .  produces  a  uniform  edge,  main¬ 
tains  proper  bevel,  extends  life  of  sickle 
bar. Grinding  stone  mounted  on  a  swing¬ 
ing  arm  .  .  .  grinds  coming  and  going. 
Spring-loaded  table  keeps  sickle  bar 
against  stone. 

Two  stones  of  different  angles  are 
available.  Easily  adjusted  to  compen- 
for  stone  wear.  It’s  sturdy,  simple, 
saves  its  cost  quickly.  A  big  hit 
with  farmers,  park  and  cemetery 
maintenance  crews,  and  custom 
grinding  shops. 

Drilled  to  hang  on  wall  or 
fasten  to  bench.  Available  with 
110  vok,  AC  electric  motor  or 
without  motor.  Can  be  used  with 
^  h.p.  engine  for  field  work. 

FREE  lllwstrotad  feldar... 

MAIl  COUPON  TODAY 


diet  and  thus  reduce  the  cost;  but  urea 
will  never  supplant  natural  protein. 

The  Professors  on  Urea 

Professor  \V.  M.  Beeson  of  Purdue,  who 
won  the  .American  Feed  Association  award 
in  1952  for  his  work  in  experimental  feed- 
in",  emphasizes  the  following  points  in 
feeding  urea: 

“1.  No  more  than  one  third  to  one  half 
of  the  protein  should  be  replaced  with 
urea  in  a  supplement  for  cattle. 

*‘2.  For  eveiy  pound  of  urea  added  to  a 
mixture,  6  to  7  pounds  of  a  carbohydrate 
such  as  corn  or  molasses  should  be  added 
to  replace  the  energy  lost.  Urea  has  no 
cneruy  value  but  can  be  made  into  pro¬ 
tein  by  bacterial  synthesis  if  sufficient 
energy  feed  is  also  supplic'd. 

“3.  Urea  should  be  mixed  thoroughly 
becaus«'  it  is  a  toxic  compound  and  at  high 
levels  will  cause  harmful  cfTects. 

“4.  L^rea  feeding  gives  the  best  results 
in  the  well-balanced  diet  so  that  the  bac¬ 
teria  have  all  nutrients  necessary  for  the 
synthesis  of  protein  and  other  nutritional 
factors. 

“5.  The  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  diet 
appears  to  be  helpful  in  protein  synthesis 
from  urea.” 

Professor  A.  L.  Neumann  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  goes  a  step  farther  in 
his  ideas  on  the  use  of  urea.  He  says: 
“There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  we 
can  safely  replace  all  of  the  nitrogen  in 
the  commonly  fed  protein  supplements 
with  urea,  provided  we  add  back  energy 
(that  is  grain,  mola.sses  and  bean  meal) 
and  minerals  which  the  replaced  protein 
supplement  contained  and  provided  a 
thorough  mixing  j’ob  is  done.” 

Neumann  is  now  working  on  the  first 
feeding  test  to  determine  whether  urea 
feeding  will  afTect  the  reproductive  ability 
of  cattle.  He  is  feeding  bred  heifers  and 
cows  on  urea  fortified  feed  and  will  have 
some  preliminary  answers  this  year. 

Beef  animals  in  this  country,  probably 
the  best  fed  in  the  world,  are  being  under¬ 
fed  when  it  comes  to  the  protein  in  their 
diet.  Th(‘  best  estimates  are  that  they  are 
getting  far  less  than  lO^J-  protein,  a  figure 
considered  the  minimum  for  good  gain. 
Costs  on  protein  arc  high,  and  they  are 
high  because  the  supply  is  short.  Govern¬ 
ment  figures  show  that  50%  more  oil  meal 
concentrates  would  have  to  be  produced 
if  we  were  to  bring  the  protein  in  feed  up 
where  it  should  be.  Synthetic  fabrics  have 
discouraged  the  cotton  growers,  and  that 
causes  the  cottonseed  meal  to  be  short. 
Synthetic  ingredients  in  paint  have  cut 
down  on  the  production  of  linseed  oil 
meal,  and  new  materials  for  plastics  (like 
urea!)  have  not  helped  the  soybean  oil 
meal  pictun*.  So,  if  we  are  short  today 
what  will  happen  in  1975,  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  will  have  increased  to  the  point 
where  four  will  sit  down  at  every  dinner 
table  where  three  sit  now? 

{Continued  on  page  126) 
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The  HOG  CHOLERA 


*he  Safety-Serum  Balot*' 


SOLID 


AGAINST  HOG  CHOLERA  ^ 
when  you  do  your  own  Vaccinating! 


PROTECTION 


Rabbit- passed,  porcine- 
origin,  modified  live-virus 
vaccine  sold  direct  to  the 
livestock  owner. 

PROVED  in  Field  Tests  on 
thousands  of  hogs. 


vacuum  drigd 

c-r«  provide 

■mmuni'tj.  TRU£.va( 
a  ••Safe,  Serum  Balancer-  f„ 
*-era«ura„ce„lu„.£n,„,„,^„„, 

"  simple  dlrec. 

t'ons  on  evr>i-v 


Vf/IOUNT 
*0  CHAI/Gf  in  ft 

Safe  on  PiVc 


TRUE'VAC  administered  with  the  SAFETY-SERUM  BALANCER  offers 
a  new  safe  means  of  providing  solid  immunity  protecting  pigs  from  nurs¬ 
ing  age  to  market  pens. 


No  farmer  will  neglect  to  vaccinate  his  pig  crop  with  this  low-cost  im¬ 


munization. 


TODAY! 


Anchor  dealers  everywhere  are 
stocked  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
this  remarkable  new  vaccine. 


YOURS  FREE 


Please  send  me  o  copy  of  your  brand  new  TRUE. 
VAC  booklet  for  real  hog  cholera  protection  at  a 
savings. 


City 

Stote 
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Virginia  Cattleman  Tells  Hoiv 


PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 
SAVES  $4,000  THE  FIRST  YEAR! 


Quarry  Hill,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia  —  Last  year, 
in  1952,  T.  Kenneth  Ellis  of  nearby  Quarry 
Hill  Farm  saved  $4,000  in  feed  bills  by 
installing  a  portable  irrigation  system. 
Finding  that  his  pasture  lands  were  not 
producing  sufficient  silage  for  his  cattle — 
even  in  normal  years — he  turned  first  to 
the  purchase  of  feed  which  he  estimated 
would  cost  him  $4,000  a  year. 

Then  Mr.  Ellis  made  his  decision  to 
irrigate  and  within  a  short  time  had  in¬ 
stalled  a  system  using  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe.  Now,  with  the  summer 
past,  he  tells  of  the  results. 

“It  is  without  a  doubt,”  writes  Mr.  Ellis, 
“the  best  piece  of  equipment  I  have  ever 
bought  for  the  farm.  The  response  of  the 
fields  to  the  applied  water  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  Your  system  has  certainly  helped  my 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Mail  coupon  below  for 
Alcoa’.s  1953  Pipelines 
to  Profit  Booklet  con¬ 
taining  helpful  facts  on 
planning  an  irrigation 
system  for  your  farm. 


Be  sura  you  get  genuine 
Alcoo  Irrigation  Pipe,  look 
for  this  yellow  and  blue 
Alcoa  label. 


Above:  Lightweight  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  being 
laid  at  Quarry  Hill.  Owner  says  the  cattle  and 
shs^p  seem  to  know  what  to  expect — follow  the 
system  from  one  field  to  another. 

Left:  Quarry  Hill,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  trans¬ 
formed  to  a  fertile,  green  pasture — after  two  ap¬ 
plications  of  water.  Eight  and  six-inch  Alcoa 
-Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  was  used  for  the  main 
line  and  the  laterals. 


farm!’*  And  he  closes  by  saying,  “I  cannot 
tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  it.” 

Cattlemen  and  farmers  everywhere  are 
learning  one  important  fact  about  irriga¬ 
tion.  While  many  farmers  have  prospered 
by  irrigating  during  a  drought,  thousands 
of  others  are  finding  that  crops  harvested 
in  a  year  of  normal  rainfall  are  doubled — 
even  tripled — when  sprinkler  irrigation 
is  installed. 


Whatever  your  crop. 
Wherever  your  state. 
To  add  to  your  profit, 
Just  irrigate. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

2 1 37- C  ALCOA  BUILDING  •  PinSBURGH  19,  PA. 

Name  _ _ _ _ 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) _ _ 

City  (or  town) _ State. _ _ 


UNLOCKING 

YOUR 

PASTURES 

Fa  niters  arc  finding  that  there  is 
nothing  tike  the  flexible  harrow  to 
stimnlate  pasture  groivth 
and  unlock  the  fertility 
in  manure  clumps. 


W’.ALKING  through  a  pa.sturc  with  Nor¬ 
ris  Berk  was  always  a  lot  of  fun — and  an 
unusual  piece  of  exercise.  For  Norris  was 
a  real  good  farmer  and  a  naturalist  at 
heart.  He  knew  every  weed  and  every 
grass  that  poked  its  head  up  through  the 
soil  and  he  was  always  good  for  a  flow 
of  sage  remarks  on  what’s  good  and 
what’s  bad  for  grazing  and  how  to  see  to 
it  that  your  stock  get  all  the  most  appetiz¬ 
ing  tid-bits  that  nature  has  to  offer.  But 
most  distressing  to  this  Kentucky  hill- 
topper  were  the  little  mountains  of  fresh 
manure  that  punctuate  every  well  stocked 
pasture.  Norris  considered  it  his  moral 
duty  to  explode  each  of  them  into  frag¬ 
ments  and  this  is  where  the  exercise  came 
in.  With  boot  and  stick,  a  kick  here  and 
a  swing  there,  he’d  advance  from  pile  to 
pile  with  all  the  grace  of  a  ballet  dancer 
until  he  finally  had  his  companion  join¬ 
ing  right  in  the  activity. 

“Manure’s  the  most  wonderful  grass 
grower  in  the  world,”  he’d  say  as  he 
aimed  a  kick,  “but  not  when  it’s  all 
stacked  up  in  one  spot.  You  have  to 
spread  it  around.  Look  at  that  clump  of 
tall  grass  over  there.  Came  right  up 
through  a  dunghill  that  never  got  broken 
up  and  it’s  bitter  as  gall,  so  no  cow  will 
touch  it.  .\nd  you  can’t  blame  them 
either.” 

There’s  no  doubt  at  all  that  Norris 
had  the  right  idea  about  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  high  value  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  mineral  elements  in  manure  when 
well  distributed  and  its  relative  uselessness 
when  locked  up  in  thousands  of  tight 
little  piles  all  over  a  field.  His  methods 
of  solving  the  problem,  though,  were  just 
too  far  from  practical. 

Fortunately,  there  arc  other  and  better 
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The  flexible  harrow  adjusts  itself  to  every 
contour  ;  digs  into  every  hollow 
and  tops  every  ridge. 

ways  of  doing  this  job.  Probably  the  best 
way  right  now  is  with  one  of  those  Eng¬ 
lish  flexible  tine  harrows  that  can  be 
dragged  over  fields  to  give  them  a  real 
good  back  seratching. 

Some  call  these  implements  chain  har¬ 
rows;  but  they’re  much  more  than  just  a 
lot  of  chains  linked  together.  Eveiy  link 
on  the  chains — if  that’s  what  you  want  to 
call  them — in  these  harrows  has  a  flexi¬ 
ble  tine  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches 
long.  Those  tines  are  the  fingers  that  do 
the  scratching  and  that  grab  big  gobs  of 
manure  and  spread  them  evenly  over  the 
field.  They  arc  made  of  specially  tem¬ 
pered  spring  steel  to  withstand  the  gaff 
of  being  dragged  back  and  forth  for  miles 
over  every  kind  of  terrain  and  arc  sclf- 
sharpt  ning.  Life  expectancy  of  the  imple¬ 
ment  runs  around  fifteen  years  of  or¬ 
dinary'  work. 

The  harrow  is  generally  eight  to  twelve 
feet  wide  and  six  to  eight  feet  long,  the 
forward  or  hitching  end  being  attached 
to  a  long  iron  bar?  On  some  models  this 
bar  is  made  with  three  attaching  points 
on  one  side  of  center  and  two  on  the 
other  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  on  the  bias 
if  desired.  For  fine  turfs — golf  courses, 
athletic  fields,  large  lawns — they  have  b<'- 
comc  a  necessity.  Here,  of  course,  there  is 
no  problem  of  scattering  droppings.  The 
purpose  is  to  stir  up  the  turf  without  ac¬ 
tually  opening  it  up,  to  give  it  a  first-class 
massage. 

Cy  White,  who  operates  Elmsmeade 
Farm  in  Kentucky’s  rich  Fayette  County 
is  an  enthusiastic  rooter  for  these  handy 
pieces  of  equipment.  “You  can’t  beat 
them.”  White  says.  “We  have  four  of 
them,  two  on  this  farm  and  two  on  the 
fann  across  the  road.  WV’vc  had  them 
eight  or  ten  years  and  use  them  con- 


ALCOA  ALUMINUM  SCREENING 


Screening  of  Alcoa  Aluminum  puts  an 
end  to  your  screen  worries.  It  can’t 
stain  light  paint  or  masonry,  can’t 
rust-streak,  gives  more  service,  re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Write  for  free  folder 
that  tells  easy  ways  to  replace  screen¬ 
ing.  Aluminum  Co.mpany  of  America, 
2114-C  Alcoa  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Iowa  Farmer  Reports 
Livestock  Doing  Better 
Under  Aluminum  Roof 

Bronson,  Iowa — Fifty-two  squares  of 
Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  A1  Wendel’s  combination  shed 
and  barn  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours! 
“Three  of  us  did  the  job  in  a  day  and 
a  half,”  said  Mr.  Wendel.  The  speed 
with  which  the  roof  went  up  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  aluminum  is 


lightweight — requires  fewer  man-hours 
of  labor  to  apply.  A  point  most  farmers 
like  about  it  is — once  it’s  up,  it’s  up  to 
stay.  It  needs  no  paint,  yet  outlasts 
many  other  materials. 

Temperatures  beneath  the  new 
aluminum  roof,  reports  Mr.  Wendel, 
are  warmer  in  the  winter — cooler  in 
the  summer.  To  a  cattle  raiser,  a  more 
constant  temperature  means  healthier 
stock — and  it  means  getting  the  stock 
to  market-weight  sooner. 

Your  nearby  Alcoa  dealer  will  be 
happy  to  give  you  any  assistance  or 
advice  you  desire  —  without  obliga¬ 
tion —  whether  it  be  information  or 
estimation. 


ALCOA 


Alu 
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THE  NATURAL  AIR  OPEN- 
DUCT  SYSTEM  OF  DRYING 


tinually  from  late  winter  until  sueh  time  in  the  spring  as  the 
grass  gets  too  high  for  them.  Ours  are  twelve  feet  wide  and 
we  use  them  two  at  a  time  hitehed  abreast  and  pulled  behind 
a  light  tractor.  Criss-crossing  a  field  with  them  teal's  up  all 
the  old  matted  grass  and  gives  the  new  plants  the  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  they  need  for  vigorous  growth. 

“Pastures  are  a  mighty  big  item  down  in  this  livestock  coun¬ 
ts'  and  these  harrows  are  so  darn  handy  that  they’ve  become 
pretty  common  around  here.  Just  about  evei')-  fann  has  at  least 
one  and  those  fellows  who  don’t  have  them  are  always  anxious 
to  borrow  one. 

“Breaking  up  manure  clumps  is  a  job  they  do  in  fine 
style.  That  not  only  makes  for  better  grazing  but  is  a  valu¬ 
able  control  so  far  as  internal  parasites  are  eoncerned.  Those 
are  no  small  problem  on  a  farm  like  this  where  we  arc  ti'ying 
to  raise  a  few  real  good  horses  along  with  our  cattle.  The 


Luverne  Bauer,  R.  R. 
2,  Kenyon,  Minn., 
says  that  not  only 
does  he  SAVE  ON 
FEED  but  his  COWS 
PUT  MORE  MILK  IN 
THE  PAIL  from  the 
green,  leafy  1  /*/• 
protein  hoy  he  mode 
with  his  CLAY  drier. 
Mr.  Bauer  also  used 
his  drier  for  corn. 


OTHER  CLAY  DRIER  OWNERS 
REPORT  HIGH  PROTEIN  HAY: 


Lawrence  Schmitz,  Waterloo,  Iowa  —  First  cutting,  fan-dried 
alfalfa,  TESTED  16Vi%  PROTEIN.  Field-cured  second  cutting, 
same  field,  was  only  9.65%.  “FEED  SAVINGS  ALONE  WILL  PAY 
FOR  MY  DRIER  IN  TWO  YEARS,”  says  Schmitz 

Lester  Bradley,  Dalton,  Wise.  —  First  cutting,  mow-dried  clover, 
TESTED  15.85%  PROTEIN.  “I  have  tried  other  makes  of  driers 
but  the  CLAY  BEATS  THEM  ALL.” 

Ben  Nannen,  Pearson,  Iowa — Third  cutting,  mow-dried  alfalfa, 
TESTED  16.5%  PROTEIN.  “I  make  better  hay  than  ever  before 
with  my  CLAY  crop  drier.” 

Orn  Nedrow,  Somerset,  Penn. — Third  cutting,  mow-dried  alfalfa, 
TESTED  18.7%  PROTEIN. 

John  Young,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  —  Second  cutting,  mow-dried 
alfalfa,  TESTED  18.4%. 


THERE  .\RE  no  more  manure  clumps  to  produce  unpalatable  clumps 
of  grass  after  the  tines  of  the  flexible  harrow  tear  them  apart. 

harrow,  being  flexible,  follows  all  the  contours  of  the  ground 
and  dot's  a  thorough  job  of  pulverizing  the  dunghills  so  that 
the  eggs  of  the  bot  flies  and  other  parasites  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  wind  and  are  destroyed  in  the  weathering  process.” 

Horse  breeders,  it  might  be  noted,  have  always  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  tr\'  to  prevent  re-infestation  of  their  stock  from 
droppings.  In  days  of  more  plentiful  labor  supplies,  men  with 
shovels  and  baskets  were  a  common  sight  in  bluegrass  meadows 
picking  up  the  droppings  to  be  hauled  off  the  field.  One  Vir¬ 
ginia  br(;f'der  even  went  so  far  as  to  build  a  small  shed  eejuipped 
with  facilities  for  steaming  the  manure  that  had  been  picked 
up  in  his  pastures.  This  manure  was  then  spread  in  the  cattle 
lot  to  b<‘  broken  do\vn  even  more  by  the  trampling  of  the 
cattle  before  it  was  respread  on  the  fields. 

The  English  harrow  has,  in  the  past  few  years,  relegated 
these  practices  to  the  museum  of  antiquity.  It  is  doing  a  better 
job  much  more  efficiently. 

Cy  White  feels  that  the  flexible  harrow  is  a  valuable  aid 
in  top  dressing  with  fertilizer,  too.  The  practice  is  to  spread 
the  fertilizer  after  a  thorough  scratching  then  to  re-harrow  so 
that  the  fertilizer  is  shaken  off  the  plants  and  down  to  contact 
with  the  soil. 


MUM  EFFICTIVENESS. 

•  A  COMPLETE  UNIT  (NO  DUCTS 
TO  BUILD)  ENGINEERED  FOR  ANY 


•  DUaS  BUILT  IN  SECTIONS  FOR 


CLAY  EaUIPMENT  CIRP.  334  Faltoii  St..  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 

Q  Hoy  Drying  Morwol  O  Corn  Drying  Monwol 

Also  informoYion  on: 

□  COaaFORT  STAUS  □  BARN  CUANERS 

□  MIIKINC  PARLOR  STALLS  □  BARN  WINDOWS 


Homo 


» 


Get  your  copy  today! 

No  cost — just  fill  in  and  return 
the  coupon,  but  do  it  now ! 

STOODY  COMPANY 

11975  E.  Slauson  Avenue,  Whittier,  Calif. 


20  PAGES 
off  cost  cutting 
ideas  in 

ffarm  eperatcen! 

This  Stoody  Farm  Hard-Facing  Hand¬ 
book  is  yours!  Written  simply,  profusely 
illustrated,  it  tells  how  to  make  all  wearing 
farm  tools  and  equipment  last  longer  with 
Stoody  Hard-Facing  Alloys.  Shows  prep- 
arational  details,  where  and  how  to  apply 
Stoodite  for  greatest  life  increases,  lower 
operating  costs.  Covers  all  commonly 
used  implements,  is  chock-full  of  proven 
hard-facing  know-how! 


STOODY  COMPANY,  11975  E.  Slauson  Avo.,  Whiltitr,  Calif.  t. 

Gentlemen,  Please  send  me  without  cost  a  copy  of  the  i 

STOODY  FARM  HARD-FACING  HANDBOOK. 

(please  check) 

1  do  my  own  welding  with  GAS _ ,  ARC _ _  ^ 

I  use  Crawler  Type  Tractors  YES _ ,  NO _ 

1  have _ acres  under  cultivation.  i* 

NAME _  I 

I 

ADDRESS _ I 

I 

CITY _ STATE _ 
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Get  a  sure 
stand  of  grass 
with  less  seed 

TThIS  BRILLION  Sure-Stand  Grass  Seeder 
and  pulverizer  seeds  grass  within  the  top  half 
inch  of  a  fine,  firm  seedbed  ,  .  .  gives  every 
seed  an  opportunity  to  germinate  and  grow 
into  the  grass  you  want. 

Note  how  this  seedbed  is  free  from  lumps 
which  have  been  crushed  by  the  front  roller.  A 
metering  device  accurately  counts  out  the  seed. 

After  the  seed  is  dropped  on  the  pulverized 
seedbed,  a  rear  roller  covers  the  seed  to  a 
maximum  depth  of  V2  inch,  and  gently  packs 
the  soil  around  it.  The  result  is  a  uniform 
seeding  at  the  rate  desired — no  wasteful  over¬ 
seeding  —  and  the  seeds  themselves  are  in 
contact  with  moist,  nourishing  soil  where  they 
can  germinate  quickly. 

The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeder  does  this  all 
in  one  simple  operation  —  one  time  over  the 
field.  If  you  are  broadcasting  seed,  or  seeding 
with  grain  drill,  which  allows  seed  to  fall 
onto  rough  ground  or  open  spaces  between 
lumps,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  the  Brillion  story. 

Farmers  report  saving  enough  seed  the  first 
year  to  pay  for  a  Sure-Stand. 

BRILLION  IROxN  \X  ORKS,  INC. 

Dept.  •  Brillion.  V>  isconsin 


SURE-STAND  SEEDER 


“TUCKS  EACH  SEED  TO  BED  — 
IN  THE  TOP  HALF  INCH  OF  SOIL." 


The  flexible  harrow  weighs  only  about 
275  pounds,  just  enough  to  maintain  the 
pressure  needed  on  the  tines  as  it  does  its 
job,  so  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  in  kiting 
along  over  a  field  with  it  in  third  gear. 

Breakage,  apparently,  is  no  problem  as 
dealers,  even  in  sections  where  the  har¬ 
rows  arc  most  common,  report  no  de¬ 
mand  whatsoever  for  replacement  parts. 

Storage  is  simply  a  matter  of  rolling 
them  up  and  tucking  them  away  in  a 
corner  of  the  shed  or  barn. 

Prices  \aiy  according  to  size  and  make. 
The  Aikenhcad  Harrow,  manufactured  at 
.Aikenhead,  England,  retails  in  this  coun- 
tiy  for  about  $110.  Fuerst  Brothers  and 
Company,  Ltd.,  New  York,  distribute  a 
ten-foot  model  for  $76.  These  are  cer¬ 
tainly  extremely  reasonable  prices  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  individual  who,  a  few 
years  back  could  not  find  a  model  on 
the  market  and  had  one  made  by  his 
own  blacksmith  at  a  cost  that  is  reported 
to  ha\e  run  more  than  $400. 

Stock  raisers  stress  one  point  of  caution 
about  the  implement.  Don’t  just  unhitch 
it  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  leave  it 
in  a  field  with  stock.  Some  animal  is 
sure  to  step  into  it  and  get  all  tangled  up 
with  possibly  serious  results.  Either  roll 
it  up  and  tuck  it  in  a  corner  or  get  it  out 
of  the  field  all  together. 


H05V  TO  Bl  Y  A  BOAR 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

tion  would  be  in  his  own  litter  mates  and 
any  other  litters  that  she  might  have  had. 
I  would  prefer  to  buy  a  boar  from  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  litter  sow  because  she  has 
proven  her  producing  ability.  In  some 
cases,  gilts  are  lucky  for  one  trip,  but  just 
can’t  cut  the  mustard  for  more  litters.  If 
the  dam  has  more  than  one  record  show¬ 
ing  that  she  can  farrow  eight  or  nine  pigs 
which  will  weigh  over  35  pounds  at  wean¬ 
ing  age  and  over  200  at  six  months,  sht- 
has  demonstrated  that  she  has  prolificacy, 
milking  ability,  and  has  passed  on  her  in¬ 
heritance  for  high  rate  of  gain  and  eco¬ 
nomical  feed  conversion.  The  sire’s  rec¬ 
ord  shows  the  ability  of  his  daughters  to 
produce  large  littei-s.  If  he  has  passed  on 
this  trait  to  his  daughters,  you  can  assume 
he  has  passed  it  on  to  the  boar  you  are 
buying. 

Ideally,  you  would  want  to  buy  a  boar 
whose  offspring  ha\c  reached  market 
weight  and  whose  daughters  have  had 
litters  that  have  grown  to  butcher  weight. 
This,  in  effect,  would  give  you  a  proven 
sire.  There  are  a  few  difficulties  in\ol\ed 
in  this  procedure,  however.  In  the  first 
place,  there  aren’t  so  many  of  these  boars 
around.  And  if  he  is  a  good  one  he  will 
be  hard  to  get  away  from  his  owner  or 
from  other  buyers  who  will  be  bidding  on 
him.  Then  too,  you  run  into  the  physical 
diffi(  ulty  of  using  a  heavy  aged  boar  with 
gilts.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
breeding  rack,  it  is  true,  but  only  with 
additional  labor,  fuss,  and  bother. 


BRAHMANS 

ARE 

BEEF  MACHINES! 

As  you  add  Brahman 
blood  to  your  herds,  so 
production  and  profit  in¬ 
crease!  Brahman  cross¬ 
breds  gain  weight  faster, 
reach  market  heavier. 


Investigate  | 
profit  the 
Brahman  way! 


Write 


(t.flBBflJ  AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

1308  LOUISIANA  •  HOUSTON  2,  TEXAS 


HIGH  QUALITY 


at  a  price  you  can  afford 


Well  over  half 
a  century 
of  distinguished 
craftsmanship 
in  fine  leather 
is  behind  every 
Boyt  product, 
.so  you  can  buy 
with  utmost 
confidence  i  n 
quality,  styling 
and  workman¬ 
ship. 

RIDING 
EQUIPMENT 
Riding  equip¬ 
ment  for  farm 
use,  plea.sure 
and  .show.  English  and  We.stern  .sad¬ 
dles,  bit.s.  bridle.s.  spurs.  Stable  blan¬ 
ket. s.  Girths,  Caveson  sets.  Other  horse 
equipment. 

SHOW  HALTERS 

Baby  beef,  cow,  calf 
or  bull  show  halters. 

Complete  selection 
of  stockmen's  sup- 
plie.s.  ('ow  blankets 
in  all  sizes. 

OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS 
Ever  since  1001.  Boyt  ha.s 
been  making  the  strongest 
work  harness  in  America. 

Al.so  available  are  horse  col¬ 
lars.  body  belt.s,  tarpaulins, 
hunting  and  fishing  equipment, 
and  many  other  items  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  farmer  and  sportsman. 
FREE  CATALOG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  fea¬ 
ture  Boyt  items.  For  free  catalog,  write 
The  Boyt  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Ues  Moines,  Iowa. 
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What  Docs  He  Look  Like? 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  the  hog  business 
that  there  is  more  variation  within  bieeds 
titan  there  is  between  breeds.  11  you 
doubt  it.  try  standing  in  front  of  a  mov¬ 
ing  (onveyor  of  headless  hog  t  anasses  in 
a  packing  plant  and  try  to  pit  k  the  indi¬ 
vidual  breeds  of  the  animals  as  they  go 
by.  To  most  of  us  they  look  mainly  like 
pork.  I  figure,  therefore,  that  the  im¬ 
portant  (  onfirmation  points  that  are  net - 
esary  in  putting  a  profit  on  the  farmer's 
ledger  are  present  in  e\  ery  breed. 

One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that 
the  short,  t  hunky,  extra  thick  type  hog 
is  definitely  on  the  way  out.  Lard  is  a 
drug  on  the  market  and  the  housewife 
won’t  buy  lardy  looking  peik  t  uts.  Tin¬ 
type  of  boar  whit  h  will  prt^dut  e  ofispring 
whose  dressing  percentages  will  lun 
higher  to  meat  is  the  boar  to  buy.  The 
one  characteristic  that  seems  to  be  ton- 
nected  w  ith  this  meat  producing  fat  tor 
is  length. 

Fortunately,  with  length  goes  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  carry  a  larger  number  of  teats.  The 
old  saw  about  things  being  as  useless  as 
teats  on  a  boar  is  just  a  joke,  brother.  The 
number  of  rudimentary  teats  on  the  boar 
are  a  heritable  factor  which  he  can  pass 
on  to  his  daughters.  I  just  won’t  buy  a 
boar  with  less  than  14  teats.  So.  you  buv 
a  long  boar  with  plenty  of  teats  to  pio- 
duee  long  gilts  with  room  enough  inside 
them  to  produce  a  large  litter  and  with 
enough  belly  to  hang  14  teats  on. 

The  boar  should  be  smooth  and  strong 
across  the  top  of  his  back — fac  tors  w  hich 
are  matters  of  production  importance.  A 
boar  w  ith  a  long  sagging  sway  ba(  k  will 
pass  these  characteristics  on  to  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  A  sway-backed  sow  will  ha\e  diffi- 
( ulty  getting  around  and  keeping  healthv 
when  she  is  hea\y  with  pig. 

The  boar’s  feet  should  be  straight  and 
his  pasterns  short  because  he  will  need 
good  underpinnings  to  hold  him  up  and 
keep  him  going  after  he  gets  older  and 
takes  on  weight.  His  daughters  will  need 
them  too,  particularly  under  a  program 
where  farmers  keep  sows  oxer  for  mor<- 
than  one  litter.  Good  legs  and  feet  an- 
also  an  important  factor  when  hogs  are 
fed  on  concrete  dry  lots. 

The  boar  should  be  masculine  looking 
— certainly  enough  so  that  he  can  be 
identified  as  a  male.  He  should  be  wide 
and  deep  in  the  body.  parti<  ularly  full  be¬ 
tween  the  front  legs.  Some  years  ago  I 
had  an  experience  with  one  of  the  inbred 
lines  which  had  been  bred  so  narrow 
they  seemed  to  have  bred  the  lungs  right 
out  of  them.  .Xt  least  mine  were  much 
more  susceptible  to  pulmonary  disorders 
than  other  breeds. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  buyer 
will  avoid  such  obvious  defects  as  hernia, 
lameness,  or  a  boar  with  an  undeseended 
testicle.  These  are  <  haracteristics  w  hidi 
are.  of  course,  bad  in  themselves  and 
whit  h  may  be  passed  on  to  the  offspring. 


English  make  F-L-E-X-I-B*L-E 


TINE  HARROW 

Can't  be  beat  for  breaking  up  and  spreading 
droppings.  Hitched  behind  a  distributor  it  will 
thoroughly  work  fertilizer  off  grass  so  cattle 
cqn't  get  any.  Does  a  thorough  job  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  vigorous  pasture  growth.  Use  it  behind  disk 
harrows  and  with  grain  drill.  Reversed,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  chain  harrow. 


SCATTERS 

CATTLE  DROPPINGS 


WORKS  IN  ALL  FERTILIZERS 


FINISHES  SEED  BEDS 


RENOVATES  OLD  PASTURE  LAND 


GET  THE  FACTS! 

READ  TESTIMONIALS  from  prominent 
grassland  farmers.  Literature  on  re¬ 
quest. 


10  FT.  WIDTH  $76.00  plut  tmall  frtight 
chargt.  Other  size*  alto  available. 


5  features  prove: 


garden  tractors 

59,18 


I 


Only  Bolens  offers  so 
much  for  your  money 

1.  Qvkkw  HItchbtg.  fertanted  Snap- 
Hitch  for  Fatt,  easy  attachment 
of  all  hnplementt. 

2.  Smoother  Rwnning.  lolls  on  pre- 
cieion  needle  bearings.  Driven 
by  powerful  engine. 

3.  Simpl»  to  Oporato.  lesponds  iis- 
stantly  to  finger-tip  controls.  Per¬ 
fect  balance. 

4.  Easier,  Shorter  Turns.  Proved  most 
maneuverable  by  actual  test. 

5.  longer  Life,  lugged,  compact  con¬ 
struction  for  years  of  trouble- 
free  service. 


Spare  yourself  the  toil  and  trouble  of 
hundreds  of  jobs  around  the  yard,  farm 
or  garden.  Let  a  Brilens  traitor  do  the 
work  f lister  and  easier. 

Compare  feature  for  feature.  It’s  priK)f 
of  the  labor-saving,  mtmey-saving  ad¬ 
vantages  you  get  from  a  BOLENS  — 
America’s  first  and  finest  garden  tract«>r 
line.  There’s  a  BOLENS  to  fit  your 
needs  and  pocketb<K)k.  Ask  your  dealer 
fur  demonstration. 


t  picas*  send  nom*  of  nearest  dealer  and  0 

0  free  illustrated  literature.  0 

*  SI  * 

.Nam*  _ _ — . 


0 
0 
0 

Bolani  Prodifcls  Diviiient 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.  0 
273-3  S.  Park  St.,  Pert  Washington,  Wis.  0 
1  -■ 


f  trietor  ■odils— 

W  tails  lid  ittacbaaits— 
$  rotari  ■awiis 
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Nereis  How 

You  can  help  Increase  Livestock  Profits  in 
the  face  of  lower  prices  and  higher  costs 


\^ITH  costs  rising  and  market 
prices  edging  downward,  live¬ 
stock  raisers  are  hnding  themselves 
in  a  tight  profit  squeeze.  The 
problem  is  how  to  maintain  nor¬ 
mal  profits. 

Many  farmers  are  finding  the  an¬ 
swer  in  Morton  Trace  Mineralized 
Sait.  Kept  before  livestock  every 
day,  trace  mineralized  salt  helps 
all  classes  of  animals  to  get  more 
out  of  their  feed.  This  better  feed 
conversion  means  less  cost  to  feed, 
fatten  and  finish.  Here’s  why  .  .  . 

Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt 
supplies  the  chlorine  and  sodium 
of  salt  so  vital  to  efficient  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  proteins,  fats 
and  carbohydrates.  It  also  supplies 
the  trace  minerals  which  influence 
and  control  the  enzyme,  vitamin 
and  hormone  functions  —  those 
basic  activities  of  life  that  convert 
feed  into  nutrients  and,  in  turn. 


build  nutrients  into  meat,  milk 
and  wool. 

When  functioning  properly, 
these  activities  help  livestock  get 
more  value  from  the  grains,  grasses 
and  forages  you  feed  them.  More¬ 
over,  scientific  tests  show  that  fast¬ 
growing  animals  and  high-produc¬ 
ing  animals  convert  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  nutrients  in  feed 
into  meat  and  milk.  They  main¬ 
tain  themselves  more  efficiently, 
produce  healthier  young  .  .  .  are 
more  profitable.  It  costs  only  a 
few  cents  more  per  animal  per  year 
to  give  them  the  extra  benefits  of 
Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt. 

These  are  the  reasons  w  hy  it  will 
pay  you  to  build  your  mineral 
feeding  program  around  Morton’s 
Free  Choice  Trace  Mineralized  Salt. 
Your  dealer  has  Morton’s  T.  M. 
Salt  in  stock.  Ask  for  it  by  name 
—  feed  it  free  choice. 


Fed  MORTON  TRACE 
MINERALIZED  SALT 
livestock  are  healthier, 
thriftier.  Their  frames  are 
bigfter  to  carry  more  muscle 
tissue. 


By  controlling  vitamin, 
enzyme  and  hormone  func¬ 
tions.  the  trace  minerals 
help  livestock  to  get  more 
value  from  proteins,  grass¬ 
es  and  forage. 


With  Morton's  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Sait,  animals  gain 
weight  faster,  with  less 
time  between  weaning  and 
market.  They  grade  higher 
.  .  .  are  more  profitable. 


The  trace  minerals  are  vital 
to  reproduction  ...  to  pre¬ 
venting  breeding  failure. 
Young  are  more  vigorous, 
healthier.  Mother  animals 
produce  more  milk. 


FREE  .  .  .  This  32-page 
booklet  gives  you  complete 
faas  on  feeding  salt  and 
trace  minerals  to  all  classes 
of  animals.  Mailed  Free 
and  postpaid.  Morton  Salt 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  781,  Chi¬ 
cago  90,  Illinois. 


MORTON 

T»ACE  MINtRAlIZEO  SAIT 

for  Healthier,  Thriftier  Livestock 


As  far  as  general  appearanee  is  eoneerned,  any  farmer  would 
want  to  avoid  buying  a  boar  with  extreme  jowliness  or  coarseness 
because  these,  in  extreme  eases,  may  affect  the  hog’s  ability  to 
feed  and  will  affect  the  carcass  desirability  of  his  offspring. 
There  seems  to  be  some  degree  of  heritability  in  regard  to  tem¬ 
perament  and  it  might  be  wise  to  avoid  buying  a  boar  that  seems 
vicious  since  he  might  pass  this  quality  on  to  his  daughters.  The 
daughters  would  then  develop  into  the  unruly  nervous  type  of 
sows  which  are  hard  to  handle  and  crush  a  lot  of  pigs  at 
fai  rowing. 


PRODUCTION  REGISTRY  records  show  the  weaning  weight  and 
the  weight  at  156  days.  A  bathroom  scales  is  a  good  way  to  weigh — the 
officials  will  see  to  it  that  the  weight  of  the  man  is  subtracted. 


One  trick  to  guard  against  is  the  over-fed  hog.  Many  defects 
can  be  hidden  under  a  layer  of  fat  and  the  breeder  is  probably 
sales  conscious  enough  to  dress  up  his  product.  The  result  is 
that  the  fanner  gets  him  home  and  is  stunned  the  next  morning 
to  find  that  the  boar  is  loudly  snoring  while  three  or  four  sows  in 
heat  are  trying  to  root  him  to  his  feet.  In  most  eases  the  boar 
is  just  plain  too  fat  and  it  will  probably  take  30  to  60  days  to 
recondition  him  for  breeding. 

These  arc  the  characteristics  I  would  look  for  in  a  boar  for 
a  commercial  herd.  If  I  were  buyine  a  boar  for  producing  pure¬ 
bred  swine.  I’d  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  fine  points  that 
go  into  making  him  as  near  perfect  a  specimen  of  his  breed  as 
possible. 

Health 

I  have  been  talking  about  the  boar  as  though  he  were  a  statue, 
which  h»  isn’t.  I’d  also  want  to  sec  him  in  action  to  sec  that  he 
was  alert  and  on  his  toes  with  smooth  hair  and  a  bright  eye.  for 
these  arc  indications  of  good  health.  And,  in  my  book,  good 
health  is  the  single  most  important  factor  in  buying  any  animal. 
Beware  of  the  lazy-slow-filthy  looking  boar  because  he  might  be 
loaded  with  disease  or  dead  semen.  And  what  good  is  the  best 
pedigree  in  the  world  if  the  boar  is  not  healthy,  cannot  repro¬ 
duce,  or  worse  yet,  brings  in  a  disease  that  can  very  easily  wipe 
out  the  buyer’s  entire  herd? 

To  begin  with.  I’d  demand  a  boar  which  has  been  given 
cholera  shots  at  least  28  days  before  purchase.  I’d  want  the  four 
weeks  between  the  shots  and  my  taking  him  because  with  live 
virus  vaccines  he  is  contagious  during  that  period  and  with  some 
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eliminate  hand  labor 


FARMLAND  WHEEL-TRAC 


FARMLAND  WHEEL-MOVE 


FARMLAND  HAND-MOVE 


FARMLAND  IRRIGATION  COMPANY^  Inc. 

P.O.BOX  1133  •  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


FARMLAND  WHEEL-TRAC 


SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 


Irrigate  crops  or  pasture  more  effectively  without  costly  farm  labor  or 
expensive  ground  leveling.  Tow  sprinkler  irrigation  laterals  intact  from 
one  setting  to  the  next  with  your  tractor,  truck  or  jeep.  Your  WHEEL- 
TRAC  sprinkler  system  designed  by  the  pioneers  of  mechanized 
sprinkler  irrigation  can  be  moved  and  returned  to  operation  in  from 
7  to  10  minutes.  Wheeled  dollies  and  sleds  alternately  couple  pipe 
sections  to  make  towing  easier  and  to  reduce  wear  on  pipe.  Self-sealing 
couplers.  Flexible  aluminum  pipe  follows  ground  contour  and  permits 
towing  over  rough  or  hilly  fields. 


First  field-proved  mechanized  sprinkler  irrigation  equipment  devel¬ 
oped  by  pioneering  FARMLAND  irrigation  specialists,  WHEEL- 
MOVE  makes  it  possible  for  one  man  to  roll  V%  mile  or  more  of  lateral 
line  intact  to  the  next  sprinkler  setting.  Sturdy  wheels  with  self-sealing 
hub  couplers  secure  aluminum  tubing  into  a  mechanized  sprinkler 
system  ideal  for  low  row  crops,  field  crops  or  pasture.  Equipment  can 
be  moved  intact,  even  over  hilly  fields,  with  single  manual  ratchet  drive 
lever  or  gasoline  powered  mover  at  center  of  lateral  section. 


Portable  sprinkler  irrigation  equipment  engineered  to  meet  all  crop  and 
land  requirements  eliminates  the  “gamble”  on  natural  rainfall.  Eco¬ 
nomical,  lightweight  FARMLAND  HAND-MOVE  sprinkler  equip¬ 
ment  of  improved  design  controls  and  conserves  irrigation  water, 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  FREE  FARMLAND  IRRIGATION  PLANNING  SERVICE 
Consult  with  your  FARMLAND  sprinkler  irrigation  dealer  or  write  direct  for  literature 

DEALERS:  Exclusive  FARMLAND  dealerships  available.  Write  or  wire 
n  for  complete  information. 


of  mechoniied  sprn 


Let  Your  Cattle 
SPRAY  THEMSELVES 

with  Ppoiie* 

in  the  Automatic  Sprayer 


THE  AUTOMATIC  SPRAYER  technique  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  developments  in  farm  pest  control.  It  was  developed  by  the 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  and  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage  w’ith  hundreds  of  sprayers  already  installed  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  As  the  animal  goes  through  the  spray  chamber,  it  steps 
on  a  platform  which  releases  a  measured  amount  of  spray  onto 
the  animal. 

It  costs  only  1  to  IVi  cents  per  treatment  with  the  proper 
Pyrenone*  spray.  And  Pyrenone  is  ideal  for  the  automatic  sprayer 
because  it  presents  no  toxic  hazards,  it  gives  a  quick  knock-down 
and  kill,  it  is  effective  on  a  wide  range  of  insects  including  all  spe¬ 
cies  of  flies,  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  and  gives  economical  results. 
Pyrenone  is  the  low-toxic  insecticide  approved  for  use  on  dairy 
animals,  and  of  course  it  is  equally  effective  on  other  livestock. 

But  whether  you  use  the  automatic  sprayer  or  not,  it  is  worth¬ 
while  to  be  sure  the  sprays  you  use  are  based  on  Pyrenone  for 
effective  insect  control.  Pyrenone  is  used  in  the  products  of  many 
leading  manufacturers,  so  when  you  buy,  look  on  the  label  for 


(For  further  information  on  the  automatic  sprayer,  write  to  Pyrenone,  Dept.  FQ, 
U.  S.  I.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.) 


of  the  other  vaccines  such  as  crystal  violet  and  B.T.V.  it  takes 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  shots  arc  ^i\en  before  immunity  is 
established.  I  would  also  want  to  know  the  type  of  cholera  shots 
which  had  been  given  since  they  give  different  periods  of  immu¬ 
nity.  If  ciAsipelas  is  a  problem  in  the  area  I’d  also  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  boar  had  been  innoculated  for  this  disease. 

Secondly,  I’d  want  to  set'  blood  tests  of  the  herd  because 
they  do  turn  up  reactors — but  I  wouldn’t  believe  absolutely  in 
an  individual  test  if  it  were  negative.  That  is  one  of  the  trickiest 
things  about  hogs — there  is  no  absolutely  accurate  blood  test 
for  disease.  It  seems  that  the  hog  has  the  ability  to  wall  off  an 
infection  in  his  body  so  that  it  won’t  be  carried  in  his  blood 
stream.  Later,  under  stress,  he  can  break  down  and  blossom 
forth  with  a  disease  that  was  tested  for  and  showed  negative. 
I  had  one  particular  experience  that  proved  the  point  to  me 
bluntly  and  expensively. 

I  had  had  my  eye  on  a  boar  that  had  bet'n  proxen  for  pro¬ 
duction  through  a  swine  testing  cooperative,  and  he  had  about 
the  highest  index  for  production  in  his  offspring  of  anything  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  wanted  that  boar  and  I  wanted  him  pretty 
badly  and  finally  I  made  a  deal  to  buy  him.  I  felt  pretty  secure 
because  I  felt  I  had  all  the  necessary  information  to  protect 
myself  and  my  herd  from  infection. 

I  was  going  to  be  careful  and  cagey,  so  I  checked  the  boar’s 
papers  for  his  v’accinations  and  shots  and  I  had  him  blood  tested 
for  brucellosis  (which  is  similar  to  Bangs  in  cattle  but  which 
causes  a  much  more  painful  undulant  fever  in  man)  on  the 
place  where  I  bought  him  before  I  brought  him  home.  He 
didn’t  leact  and  he  didn’t  react  either  when  I  brought  him  home 
and  had  him  blood  tested  again  by  my  veterinarian.  I  felt  very 
safe,  but  I  was  being  real  smart  and  put  him  in  a  steam  cleaned, 
disinfected  quarantine  pen.  At  the  end  of  30  days  he  again 
showed  a  negative  blood  test. 

Then  I  put  him  in  with  50  of  the  best  gilts  I  had  ever 
owned.  These  were  gilts  which  had  all  been  tested  for  brucel¬ 
losis  and  were  all  negative.  As  I  looked  at  them,  the  50  best 
gilts  and  the  best  boar  I  had  ever  owned,  I  couldn’t  help  won¬ 
dering,  “How  much  luckier  can  a  man  get?’’ 

Then  the  roof  fell  in.  In  about  90  days,  three  of  the  gilts 
were  back  in  heat.  I  had  them  tested  and  they  all  reacted  four 
plus  to  brucellosis.  I  kept  on  testing  and  found  that  every  one 
of  the  50  was  a  reactor.  I  ended  up  shipping  them  all  to  the 
packing  plant. 

Something  was  fishy  and  it  had  to  be  the  boar.  I  got  the 
rascal  in  a  pen  again  and  had  him  blood  tested.  He  was  nega¬ 
tive!  I  sent  him  to  the  State  Testing  Laboratory  with  his  record 
and  they  blood  tested  him  again  every  30  days  for  90  days  and 
he  never  gave  a  positive  reaction.  Finally,  one  of  his  testicles 
was  removed  and  it  was  absolutely  loaded  with  brucellosis 
organisms. 

Right  then  and  there  I  decided  that  I  would  never  buy  a 
boar  except  on  the  basis  of  a  herd  test.  There  may  be  sleepers 
in  a  herd  that  won’t  show  up.  but  if  the  herd  is  infected  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  that  will  react. 

Swine  are  just  as  clexer  xvhen  it  comes  to  hiding  erysipelas. 
A  blood  test  for  erysipelas  may  shoxv  no  reaction  and  yet  the 
hog  can  haxe  the  disease  xvalled-off  xvithin  some  organ  of  the 
body  ready  to  break  out  at  any  time.  And  then  there  arc  all  of 
the  diseases  xvhich  ean’t  be  detected  by  a  blood  test — enteritis, 
a  xvholesale  killer,  and  atrophic  rhinitis  for  xvhich  there  is  no 
test  at  all  and,  xvhat  is  xvorsc,  no  cure.  Hoxv  can  a  buyer  protect 
himself? 

My  ansxver  is  to  visit  the  farm  xvhere  the  boar  xvas  raised  and 
make  like  Sherlock  Holmes.  Looking  ox’er  the  farm  is  the  best 
test  I  knoxv  for  detecting  diseases.  A  clean,  xvell  run  farm  is 
reassuring  to  the  buyer,  but  look  for  signs  of  disease  even  so. 
Erxsipelas  tends  to  xvall  itself  off  in  the  joints,  so  look  for  limping 
and  stiffness  in  soxvs  and  older  boars  as  an  indication  and  beware 
the  herd  xvith  pigs  missing  ears  or  tails  xvhich  is  another  strong 
sign  of  erxsipelas.  Enteritis,  sometimes  called  necro,  is  asso¬ 
ciated  xvith  a  lot  of  runts,  long-haired,  and  scouring  young  pigs 
and  a  violent  form  can  be  detected  by  bloody  manure  and 
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diarrhea.  Crooked  swollen  noses  on  any 
of  the  hogs  would  drive  me  away  for  I 
have  a  healthy  fear  of  Atrophie  Rhinitis 
— and  I  wouldn’t  aeeept  the  e.xpianation 
tliat  it  was  just  a  toueh  of  bull  nose  either. 
Small  sized  litters  and  small,  weak,  or 
dead  pigs  might  be  an  indieation  of  Bru- 
rellosis,  but  I’d  still  insist  on  a  herd  test 
even  if  there  were  no  sueh  symptoms. 
Silly  as  it  may  sound,  I’d  also  keep  my 
eye  peeled  for  dead  pigs  and  I’ve  seen 
dead  ones  whieh  had  quite  obviously  been 
left  in  the  lot  for  several  davs. 


Only  ROPER  has  these  ^ 

exclusive  patented  features 

A  3"  Roller  Bearing  at  point  of 
digging  prevents  expensive,  annoying 
breakdowns  plus  a  patented  locked  Tele¬ 
scopic  bracket  that  prevents  swing  and 
sway.  You  also  get  a  10  year  guarantee 
on  all  gears!  2  powerful  models,  6",  8", 
10",  12",  14",  18"  or  24"  diameter 
augers,  dig  up  to  42"  deep. 
Fits  standard  tractors  and  farm 
jeeps.  YEAR  GUARANTEE  on 
lim9l!A  unit.  Write  for  information. 


What’ll  He  Cost? 

How  much  should  a  good  boar  cost?  It 
dcjjcnds  on  how  badly  you  want  that  par- 
tic  ular  boar  and  how  many  othc-r  pc-oplc* 
want  him  too.  It  may  dcpc-nd  on  the 
rarc-nc‘ss  of  the  qualities  he  has,  or  on  the 
sc-ason  or  on  how  well  or  poorly  the  owner 
is  doing.  If  the  boar  happe-ns  to  be  tops 
in  just  about  ever\-  rc‘spc‘c  t  the  ownc-r  isn’t 
going  to  base  his  price  on  the  current  fat 
hog  market — he’ll  ask  evc-ry  pc-nny  the 
traffic  will  bear.  Most  commc-rc  ial  breed¬ 
ers,  however,  do  relate  their  prices  to 
the  fat  hog  market.  Thc-ir  pric  es  will  run 
around  one  and  a  half  times  what  he 
would  bring  at  the  stock  yards.  The  high¬ 
est  prices,  of  course,  are  paid  early  in  the' 
Fall  when  the  smart  buyer  is  out  looking 
for  a  boar  which  will  breed  his  sows  for 
c'arly  Spring  pigs  whic  h  will  give  butcher 
hogs  on  the  good  market  in  late  Summer. 
These  boars  are  more  expe-nsixe,  but  the 
man  who  shops  around  until  late  autumn 


MFC.  CO. 

ZANESVILLE 
V  OHIO  V 


WRITE  for  FREE  LITERATURE  and  NAME  of  NEAREST  DEALER 

DISTRIBUTORS,  DEALERS 
TERRITORIES  OPEN 


MECHANICAL 

STONEPICKER 


con 


remove 

stones 

from 

your 

fields 

easily. 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  machine  that  will  pick  up,  carry  and  dump 
bothersome  stones  from  your  fields.  PIXTONE  clears  up  to  4 
acres  a  day — saves  labor,  eliminates  cause  of  much  implement 
breakaqe — makes  plowing,  cultivating  and  harvesting  easier — 
increases  productivity.  New  FREE  FOLDER  explains  how  Pixtone 
works,  shows  pictures  of  Pixtone  in  action.  Write  today.  Address 
Dept.  D, 


KILN-DRIED  DOUGLAS  FIR.  Rilco  Rafters  are  glued  laminated 
framing  members  factory-fabricated  of  finish-grade,  kiln-dried  Douglas 
Fir.  They  are  4  times  stronger  than  nailed  rafters,  give 
maximum  resistance  to  wind  and  snow  loads.  There  is  a  correct  size 
for  every  width  and  type  of  building. 

WATERPROOF  RESORCINOL  GLUE.  This  glue  is  not  just  water 
resistant  but  completely  waterproof.  Stands  up  permanently  under 
extreme  conditions  of  exposure  or  moisture.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  dairy  barns  because  of  their  high  humidity.  Quality  bonding 
assures  long-term  service. 

ENGINEERED  CONNECTORS.  Three  special  methods  of  joining  add 
strength  to  every  Rilco  building.  Angle  irons  anchor  base  of  rafter  to 
sill  or  foundation.  Floor  joists  are  connected  to  rafters  with 
metal  connectors  to  resist  horizontal  force.  Ridge  plates  connect 
rafters  at  roof  ridge.  This  makes  a  continuous  framing  member  from 
foundation  or  plate  to  roof  ridge. 


qlubd~laminated 


NO  CUTTINGI  NO  FITTINCI  Rilco  Rafters  ore  delivered  cut  to 
exact  lengths,  drilled  for  hardware,  ready  for  rapid  erection. 


GOOD  LOOKING!  EASY  TO  WORK  IN!  Interior  is 
100%  usable.  No  braces.  Use  any  type  of  roof  covering. 


•  Please  send  me  information  about  Rilco 
□  BARNS  □  MACHINE  SHEDS 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2508  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


Addrott. 


County 


.Slot* 
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IT'S  JUST  A  tREEZe  WITH  tIG.  STURDY  .  .  . 

CARDINAL 

GRAIN  &  HAY  ELEVATOR 

SAVeS  CROPS  .  .  .  LABOR  .  .  .  GITS  HAY  IN  QUICKf 

Cardinal's  spscial  Isaturss  and  sturdy  construction  maks 
it  tho  host  buy  on  tho  markot  today. 

•  Trough  19“  wide.  Squaro  halos  lio  flat. 

•  Cardinal  Shock  Absorber  roducos  stress  and 
strain  of  impact  load.  No  chain  breakage. 

•  Seli-aligning  ball  bearings  iully  protected 
Irom  dust  and  dirt.  Easy,  smooth  operation. 

•  Sturdy  double-floor  construction. 

Eig  capacity. 

LML  ENGINEERING  t  MFG.  CORP. 

421  S.  ChauNcey,  Columbia  City,  led. 


See  your 
dealer  or 
write  for 
literature 

LML  also  makes  the  popular 
CARDINAL  lUNlOR  ELEVATOR 


Now  you  con  own 

A  SOUTHERN  FARM 

Employ  our  experienced  farm  management 

firm  to  help  your  investment  in 

the  South.  Investment  Service,  Appraisals, 

Farm  and  Plantation  Management,  Consultation. 


Formcroft  Associates;  Inc. 


Americas,  Georgia 


Write  for  information. 


CUSTOM  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  SPECIAL  ATTENTION. 

The  Hercules  spreader  is  noted  for  the  evenness  of  its  spread.  Will  handle  dry  or 
moist  fertilizer  or  soil  conditioner.  Drops  fertilizer  from  low  height.  Custom  ferti¬ 
lizer  spreaders  find  it  ideal. 

HERCULES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  GALION,  OHIO 


CUT  FERTILIZER  COSTS 

WITH  THE 


Save  fertilizer  and  lime  spreading 
costs  with  the  Hercules  non-waste 
method  of  distribution.  The  Hercules 
Spreader  discharges  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  smooth,  even  flow  just 
above  ground  level,  with  practically 
no  dusting.  Covers  20  ft.  width  at  a 
single  pass,  releasing  any  desired 
quantity  of  material  from  200  lbs. 


to  8000  lbs.  i>er  acre.  Controlled, 
even  spread  prevents  soil  burn, 
spotty  concentration  of  materials — 
eliminates  guesswork. 

If  you  want  to  cover  more  acre¬ 
age,  faster,  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically,  the  Hercules 
Spreader  will  do  the  job  best. 


Mail  coupon  today  for  descriptive  literature 


HERCULES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  D*p9.  €10,_  Galien,  Ohio 


."lease  send  me 
additional  information 
on  the  Hercules 
j  Fertilizer  and 

^  lime  Spreader. 


P.  O.  ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


-STATE- 


to  get  a  cheap  boar  gets  the  pick  of  the 
undesirables.  In  addition  he  gets  his  sows 
bred  late  to  produce  pigs  which  will  be 
ready  for  the  low  market.  There’s  one 
time  when  a  penny  saved  just  doesn’t  add 
up  to  a  jjenny  earned.  Really  good  boars 
from  healthy,  disease-free  herds  are  worth 
a  good  price.  After  all  why  pour  good 
expensive  feed  into  an  animal  whose 
breeding  you  know  is  bad? 

One  way  we  found  to  trade  time  for 
money  was  to  buy  four  good  weanling 
boar  pigs  for  less  than  we’d  pay  for  a 
mature  boar.  We  would  then  raise  them 
and  take  our  pick  of  the  four  when  they 
were  eight  or  nine  months  old.  The  three 
we  sold  were  staggy,  but  they  paid  for  the 
feed  and  trouble. 

Before  you  bring  your  boar  home  you 
should  be  prepared  to  keep  him  in  quar¬ 
antine  for  at  least  30  days.  That  means 
he  should  have  a  pen  or  paddock  by  him¬ 
self,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  The 
quarters  should  be  disinfected  and  clean 
with  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  feed  avail¬ 
able.  \Vhen  you’re  sure  he  isn’t  earning  a 
disease,  bring  him  out  and  put  him  to 
work.  You’ll  soon  know  what  kind  of  a 
boar  hunter  you  are. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Since  Al  Haller  was  itraduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Colleiie  of  Aiiriculture — where 
he  was  the  Biit-10  pole  vault  champion — he  has  been  man- 
a<inf(  farms.  He  has  managed  averaife-size  general  farms. 
bi|i  farms,  and  pi(t  hatcheries.  At  present  he  is  manager 
Ilf  the  bit  W’eix  Farms  which  specialize  in  pure-bred  Hol- 
steins  and  boast  of  a  string  of  more  than  SO  cows  in  their 
herd,  all  with  better  than  500-pound  butterfat  records. 


ROCK  PHOSPHATE 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

around  a  hundred  tons  of  it  a  year  for 
the  past  twelve  years,  spread  over  the 
field  with  a  lime  truck  spreader  at  up  to  a 
ton  an  acre.  Then  I  broadcast  the  sweet 
clover  seed  and  let  the  cattle  tramp  it  in. 
We  put  on  the  rock  phosphate  in  the  fall 
and  seeded  in  February.  In  March  we 
took  the  cattle  off  and  let  it  grow  up  in 
clover.  The  first  year  we  had  a  stand  of 
sweet  clover  you  could  hide  a  cow  in  if 
you  let  cows  on  the  field,  which  we  didn’t. 
The  next  year  the  bluegrass  came  in  so 
thick  it  smothered  out  the  sweet  clover. 

“We  arc  in  a  limestone  area  here — if 
you  look  along  the  edges  of  the  old  rock 
turnpike  you’ll  see  the  clover  is  greener 
and  more  vigorous  where  the  dust  from 
the  limestone  rock  of  the  road  has  settled 
— and  we’ve  limed  our  fields  to  the  point 
where  they  have  a  pH  of  about  6.  but  we 
still  feel  that  we  get  plenty  of  phosphorus. 
We  figure  that  around  three  per  cent  of 
the  phosphorous  is  made  available  to  the 
plants  each  year. 

“I  realize  that  every  farmer  wouldn’t 
want  to  follow  our  program  because  of 
the  expense,  but  building  up  a  farm  isn’t 
normal  farming — you  have  to  put  a  lot 
more  into  the  soil  than  you  take  out.  That 
is  why  we  like  rock  phosphate,  you  can 
put  on  a  heavy  application  and  know 
that  it  will  be  there  when  you  need  it. 
Right  now  we  figure  that  we’ve  about  a 
twenty-five  year  supply  of  phosphate  in 
our  soil.  In  the  beginning  we  bought  rock 
phosphate  by  the  carload  and  put  the  stufl' 
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on  with  a  hiri-d  Him*  spreader,  now  we  buy 
it  bagged  for  easier  handling  and  put  it  on 
with  our  own  farm  lime  spreader. 

“\Vc  also  put  on  ro(  k  phosphate  with 
the  manure,”  Dr.  .Asbun,"  said.  “Twiee  a 
week  we  spread  rock  phosphate  in  the 
horse  stalls  and  over  the  feed  lot.  We 
figure  that  it  cuts  down  thi-  smell,  balanees 
and  conserves  the  nitrogen,  and  starts  the 
process  of  decay  which  makes  the  new 
manure  into  old  manure  faster.” 

Balanced  Management  in  Missouri 

In  Missouri,  which  is  the  second  heaviest 
user  of  rock  phosphate,  the  farmers  usi- 
heavy  applications  and  they  don’t  span 
the  horses  in  plowing  it  down  deep  into 
the  acid  layers  of  the  soil.  Then  they  ap¬ 
ply  plenty  of  superphosphate,  nitrogen, 
and  potash  as  a  mixed  fertilizer.  That’s 
what  the  “Show  Me”  boys  call  balancc'd 
soil  manag(‘ment.  .And  they  arc  ready  to 
show  you  that  it  works.  I  visited  some  of 
them  last  summer  and  was  startled  at  tin- 
returns  they  were  able  to  show  in  their 
account  book.  That  was  right  down  in  the 
Ozarks.  Some  of  them  actually  felt  guilty 
about  not  having  covered  their  whole  farm 
with  rock  phosphate,  but,  they  explained, 
they  were  not  able  to  get  it.  Cost  was 
never  giv-en  as  an  alibi  for  they  figure  that 
the  soil  management  program  pays,  even 
when  you  have  to  borrow  the  money  to 
put  it  across. 

Phosphate  Will  Only  Supply  Phosphorus 

The  success  of  rock  phosphate  as  a  .soil 
builder  doesn’t  mean  that  it  will  take  tin- 
place  of  other  plant  foods.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  has  caused  some  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  unwarranted  criticism  of  it. 
Neither  rock  phosphate  nor  superphos¬ 
phate  will  take  the  place  of  potash  or  ni¬ 
trogen  no  matter  how  heavily  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  And  a  heavy  application  of  phos¬ 
phate  will  not  produc  e  a  big  crop  if  one 
of  the  other  foods  is  in  short  supply. 

In  Illinois,  as  in  most  grain  growing 
areas,  the  limiting  factors  in  production 
arc  poor  physical  structure,  a  shortage  of 


RE.SULTS  OF  A  SOIL  TEST  show  how  much 
phosphorus  the  soil  will  make  available  to  the 
crop.  If  the  soil  won’t  fill  the  crop  needs,  the 
farmer  will  have  to. 


View  of  Pierce,  Florida,  The  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Company's  phosphate¬ 
mining  headquarters,  where  phosphate  rock 
is  processed  for  shipment.  (Right)  Giant  drag¬ 
lines  removing  overburden  and  mining  pebble 
phosphate  rock,  source  of  the  vital  element, 
Phosphorus,  so  essential  for  good  crop  yields. 


Phosphorus  is  rightly  called  the  Key 
to  life.  Growth,  life  itself,  is  impossible 
without  it — yet,  phosphorus  is  the  one 
element  most  generally  deficient  in  soils. 

To  sustain  healthy  growth  and  good  crop 
yields,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  an  ade* 
quate  supply  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil,  in 
forms  which  growing  crops  can  take  up 


Farmers  often  ask,  "What  kind  of  fer- 
tilii.er  should  I  use  for  my  crops?  .  .  . 
When  should  I  use  Ground  Phosphate 
Rock,  Superphosphate,  or  Complete  Fer¬ 
tilizer?"  The  answer** depends  on  the  soil 
of  the  individual  farm  and  its  plant-food 
levels,  in  relation  to  the  plant-food  needs 
of  the  crops  to  be  grown. 


For  best  yields,  farm  experience  shows 
that  Superphosphate  and  Complete  Ferti¬ 
lizers  have  a  part  in  an  economical  ferti¬ 
lizer  program  on  all  farms.  Equally  true, 
more  and  more  farmers  are  also  using 
Ground  Phosphate.  Rock,  with  very  prof¬ 
itable  results,  in  long-range  soil-building 
— to  provide  a  phosphorus  reserve ^  rather  than 
as  a  substitute  for  Superphosphate  or  Com¬ 
plete  Fertilizer.  Each  has  its  place  in  a  well- 
balanced  fertilizing  program  .  .  .  and  each 
pays  out  well  on  the  dollar  invested. 

This  new  booklet  (left)  will  help  you  fit 
Ground  Phosphate  Rock  into  a  profitable 
fertilizer  program.  Why  not  try  some  AA 
QUALITY  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  this  season, 
and  see  the  difference  it  can  make  in  crop 
yields  and  quality? Near  you  is  an  AGRICO 
Fertilizer  Dealer  who  will  be  glad  to  supply 
your  requirements,  in  bags  or  bulk. 


AA  QUALITY 

GROUND  FLORIDA  PEBBLE 

PHOSPHATE  ROCK 


as  needed. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
one  of  the  world's  largest  miners  of  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock  and  producers  of  Superphosphate 
and  Mixed  Fertilizers,  offers  farmers  the 
phosphorus  so  essential  for  good  farm  crops, 
in  whatever  form  is  needed  for  most  econom¬ 
ical  production. 


WRITE  TODAY 


for  free  copy  of 
illustrated  booklet. 
Tells  where,  when, 
and  how  to  apply 
ground  Phosphate 
Rock,  with  reports 
of  typical  results. 
Write  nearest 
office,  below. 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Makmrs  of  AGRICO,*  Tho  Nation’s  Loading  Forfilizor  and  1 8%  NORMAL*  Suporphosphato 


Aleundria,  Va. 
Baltimore  24,  Md. 
Buffalo  6,  N.Y. 
Carteret,  N.  J. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


Cincinnati  17,  Ohio 
Cleveland  11,  Ohio 
Clinton,  Iowa 
Columbia  A  S.  C. 
Detroit  31,  Mich. 


East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Henderson,  N.  C. 
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Montgomery  2,  Ala. 
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Norfolk  6,  Va. 
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Agricultural  Research,  Inc 

216  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif 


PLOW  C/ea/ter.Faster 


phosphate,  lack  of  nitrogen,  and  inade¬ 
quate  water.  Limestone  and  rock  phos¬ 
phate  have  been  used  to  do  awav  with 
th  ese  limiting  factors.  How?  By  applying 
them  not  to  the  grain  crop  but  to  the 
legume  and  grass  in  the  rotation  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  insure  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  and  maximum  growth.  The  le¬ 
gumes  supply  the  soil  with  nitrogen  and. 
together  with  the  grasses,  add  active  or¬ 
ganic  matter  w  hi(  h  improves  the  physical 
structure  of  the  soil  and  increases  its  water 
holding  capacity. 
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1*M.\  Helps  Foot  the  Bill 

Because  of  this  way  rock  phosphate  has 
with  grasses  and  legumes,  it  has  prosed  to 
be  a  valuable  tool  in  soil  conservation.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  on  the 
recommended  list  of  consenation  prac¬ 
tices  for  which  the  Production  and  Mar- 
k(“ting  .Administration  will  contribute  to 
the  tune  of  about  half  of  the  cost.  This  is 
true  of  some  of  the  hilly  counties  in 
northem  Kentucky.  Frank  Harris  who  is 
in  soil  consenation  work  in  Campbell 
County  said,  “We’ve  got  some  pretty  hilly 
( ountrs’  here — no  hillier  really  than  across 
the  river  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  it’s  just 
that  the  glacier  those  folks  had  a  few 
thousand  years  ago  brought  the  bottoms 
of  their  valleys  closer  to  the  top  of  their 
hills — and  we  have  a  problem  holding  the 
soil  onto  the  slopes.  \Ve  find  that  rock 
phosphate  is  a  real  help  in  getting  a  good 
stand  of  grass  and  that  a  ton  of  raw  ro<  k 
will  prolong  the  life  of  an  alfalfa  pasture 
bv  six  vears. 


FRANK  LOW-RECORDING 
TRACTOR  SPEEDOMETER 

\ilal  for  accurate  >eo<hng. 
spraying  .  .  .  shows  si>ee<Js  to 
10  niph,  and  miles  tra\ele<l  in 
loths  and  lOOths  .  .  .  easily 
aiiaclies  to  any  wheeled 
tractor. 

your  dealer.  For  litera* 
inre,  address  Dept,  103. 


J  Is  a  separate 

and  individual 
problem  in  soil  fer¬ 
tility  research. 


THE  FOUNDATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
now  offers  you  the  services  of 
competent  scientists  and  its 
laboratory  at  low  cost  so  you 
can  profit  by  individual  soil 
research  on  your  own  farm. 


7<4e  MIDGET  I'/j" 

For  farm  uses  too  numerous  to  list! 
Pumps  400  times  its  weight  of  water  per 
hour  at  average  heads.  Primes  in  75  sec. 
at  25  ft.  suet.  lift.  Has  maximum  lift  of 
30  ft.  (Sea  level).  Weighs  only  62  lbs. 
GORMAN-RUPP  LIGHTWEIGHTS  COME  IN  4  SIZES; 

The  MidKet  IH"  —  wgt.  62  lbs.  —  5,500  G.P.H. 

The  Pelican  2"  —  wgt.  70  lbs.  —  7.500  G.P.H. 

The  Hawk  2"  —  wgt.  110  lbs.  —  10,000  G.P.H, 

The  Eagle  3"  —  wgt.  117  lbs.  —  18.000  G.P.H. 

Sent/  /or  BulUHn  7‘LW~I3 


It  Helps  Hold  the  Hills 

“On  land  that  has  a  lot  of  poverty 
grass — what  is  sometimes  called  moon¬ 
shine  grass — or  broomsedge  like  that 
streu  h  over  there,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
sloping  tract  w  hich  was  blott  hed  with  the 
rusty  red  patches  of  broomsedge,  “we 
know,  even  before  we  make  a  soil  test, 
that  it  will  need  phosphorous.  .And  as 
soon  as  we  put  on  the  rock  phosphate  the 
good  grasses  and  legumes  will  crowd  out 
these  weeds.  We  have  some  trouble  con¬ 
vincing  fanners  around  here  that  they 
should  put  on  as  much  as  a  ton  an  acre 
when  they  can  sec  that  it  has  almost 
twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  the 


Write  for 
Details 


GOOD,  GREEN,  LEAFY  HAY 
CURED  THE  AEROVENT  WAY 


.  .  .  putM  more  milk  In  the  pail  or  fanter  gain  on 
the  steer!  Beat  the  weather!  Cut  feed  costal  Reduce 
!ire  hazard  with  an 


AEROVENT  HAY  DRIER 
AEROVENT  FANS 


SAFE,  EASY  TO  INSTALL — New  square  Steel  panel  and 
orifice  with  built-in  guard. 


nUGQCfr— Tubular  frame  and  heavy  duty  ball  bearings. 
Sizes  from  24"  to  48". 


CFFICICNT  IMtTALLATIONt — <  ompetent  planning  and 
engineering  service  available. 


Vse  the  same  fan  to  dr>’  your  hay,  corn,  small  grain, 
any  other  crop  to  be  dried. 


.MOUNTAINS  OF  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  are 
built  around  a  giant  crane  at  the  Florida  plant 
of  one  of  the  large  producers. 


superphosphate  they  use  on  their  tobacco 
bcd> — they  claim  it’ll  burn  up  their  crop> 
— and  then  we  have  trouble  all  o\  er  again 
when  they  use  it  and  arc  disappointed  in 
the  response  as  compared  to  super.  It’s 
only  after  they’ve  used  rock  phosphate  for 
a  few  years  that  they  realize  they  are  get¬ 
ting  fertility  over  a  long  period  and  don’t 
feel  gypped.” 

Cost 

The  price  of  the  rock  phosphate  to  the 
fanner  will  depend  on  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  bis  fann  and  the  source  of  supply, 
the  amount  he  buys,  whether  he  buys  it 
loose  or  in  bags,  and  how  he  spreads  it  on 
his  land.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the 
shipping  charge  will  run  higher  than  the 
cost  of  the  material.  Rock  phosphate 
which  sells  in  Florida  for  $6.25  a  ton 
wholesale  will  have  another  $8.74  freight 
cost  hung  on  it  by  the  time  it  reaches 
Indianapolis.  The  cost  of  retailing  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  add  at  least  another  $2.50  a 
ton.  Spreading  the  material  is  another 
variable  in  cost.  The  expensive  way  is  to 
spread  it  in  small  quantities  with  a  farm 
lime  spreader  as  compared  to  using  the 
big  truck  spreaders  which  meter  out  the 
pulverized  rock  in  quantities  ranging  from 
200  pounds  to  two  tons  to  the  acre  at  a 
cost  of  $2.00  to  $2.50  a  ton  in  most  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  Bguring  the  cost  of  application,  the 
lasting  quality  of  rock  phosphate  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Laid  down  once 
in  a  rotation,  rock  phosphate  will  still  hav’c 
plenty  of  reseiA’c  plant  food  at  the  end  of 
four  or  6ve  years.  In  this  way  each  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  material  is  taking  care  of 
eurnmt  needs  and  is  also  putting  a  deposit 
in  the  bank  for  the  future  when  an  emer¬ 
gency  such  as  a  war  or  a  depression  might 
make  it  diflfieult  to  fertilize.  .An  example 
of  this  lasting  quality  was  shown  on  a 
demonstration  plot  in  Urbana.  Illinois, 
where  1500  pounds  of  rock  phosphate  per 
acre  were  applied  in  1935  on  land  which 
was  continually  cropped  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  other  fertilizer  except  lime¬ 
stone  until  1949.  At  the  end  of  these  15 
years  the  gross  returns  over  limestone 
amounted  to  $129.67  an  acre  or  $8.65  for 
each  dollar  invested.  In  the  same  experi¬ 
ment  an  ecjual  amount  of  money  spent  for 
superphosphate  returned  only  $4.90  per 
dollar  invested  during  the  same  period. 

This  is  the  kind  of  return  which  makes 
us  feel  here  in  Illinois  that  rock  phosphate 
is  a  good  investment  and  that  it  will  make 
a  good  investment  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  where  there  is  a  phosphorous  de- 
Bcieney,  particularly  in  the  acid  soils  of 
the  South. 

THE  AUTHOR:  A.  L.  Lan:(,  who  ii  now  a  Professor  of 
Agronomy  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  heiian  learninif 
about  rock  phosphate  from  the  late  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  under 
whom  he  did  his  undergraduate  work  at  Illinois.  After 
doinii  post-itraduate  work  at  Cornell,  he  returned  to  Illi¬ 
nois  and  has  been  identified  with  the  Illinois  system  of 
permanent  soil  fertility.  He  has  also  done  work  on  hybrid 
Cora  and  its  relationship  to  soil  fertility. 


. . .  to  Fit  the  Machine 


WISCONSIN 

ENGINES 


HEAVY-DUTY 

Sooted- 


A  V-typ«  4-cylin- 
der  engine  keeps 
grain  flowing  on 
this  Minneopolit- 
Moline  “Harves¬ 
ter  69"  combine. 


Model  2E  Cose  ele- 
votor,  with  7-ft.  un¬ 
loading  hopper, 
powered  by  Model 
AKN  engine. 


Here  o  Model  TF 
2-cylinder  engine 
provides  ideal 
balance  and  pow¬ 
er  for  the  Ariens 
rotary  tiller. 


Wisconsin  Engines  fit  the  machine  because  they  pock  a 
lot  of  power  in  a  snsoll  package.  Extremely  compact, 
light  in  weight  .  .  .  they  can  be  mounted  on  almost  any 
equipment  without  costly  re-designing  of  the  machine 
itself. 


Wisconsin  Engines  fit  the  job,  even  under  the  severest 
operating  conditions,  because  they  eve  of  heavy-duty 
design  and  construction  throughout.  Timken  tapered 
roller  bearings  at  both  ends  of  the  crankshaft  carry  the 
load  and  prevent  bearing  failure,  assuring  a  smooth¬ 
running  engine  and  low  maintenance  cost. 


Wisconsin  Engines  fit  the  weather  because  they  have 
the  most  foolproof  and  trouble-fre^  cooling  system  any 
engine  can  have  .  .  .  dependable  AIR-COOLING.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  freeze  in  winter,  no  ever-heating  in  hot  weather. 
The  rotary-type  high  tension  outside  magneto  is  equipped 
with  an  impulse  coupling  that  gives  you  fast  starts 
in  any  weather,  at  lower  cranking  speed,  with  less  effort. 


These  are  some  of  the  many  reasons  why  it  will  pay 
you  to  specify  Wisconsin  Heavy-Outy 
Air-Cooled  Engines  for  your  new  farm 
or  orchard  equipment  ...  or  buy 
these  engines  13  to  36  hp.l  for  gen¬ 
eral  utility  service.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  of  “Power  Magic”  .  .  . 
and  ask  your  dealer  about  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Engines. 


Georgia  -  Alabama  -  Florida 

farm,  ranch  and  plantation  investments  offering  tax  advantages  thru 

Cattle,  Timber  &  Land  Capital  Gains 

•  Appraisals  •  Purchase  Recommendations 

•  Complete  Management  Service  •  Forestry 

•  Investment  and  Profit  Analysis  Accounting 


Serving  Farm  Owners  Since  1930 


OPEKASIT  SERVICES  ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN 
Ohio  —  Indiana  —  Kentucky 
Michigan  —  Pennsylvania 


OPEKASIT 


Incorporated 

ALBANY.  GEORGIA  — HAMILTON.  OHIO 
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George  Haefner 

broadcasting  farm 
news  and  advice 
over  Radio  Station 
WHAM.  Rochester 


TRACE-MINERAL 


"Throughout  the  country,  local 
feed  often  locks  essential  minerals. 
To  get  the  most  from  your  form 
animals,  supplement  their  diet  with 
STIRLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT." 
Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  you  greater  profits 
when  they’re  fed  Blusalt.  Sterling 
Blusalt  provides  vital  salt  to  aid 
digestion  of  protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fats  plus  these  trace  minerals. 
Cobalt  —  essential  for  Vitamin  B,^. 
which  prevents  loss  of  appetite, 
permits  maximum  body  gains  and 
helps  maintain  normal  level  of 
hemoglobin  in  the  blood.  Manga¬ 
nese-necessary  for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and 
bone  development.  Iodine— to  help 
prevent  simple  goiter.  Iron— essen¬ 
tial  as  part  of  hemoglobin  to  every 
organ  and  tissue.  Copper  —  neces¬ 
sary  with  iron  for  hemoglobin  for¬ 
mation.  Zinc  —  growth  producing 
and  a  part  of  enzymes. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES  -  AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 
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Feed 


kCB-MINCHAL 

LUSAIT 


50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 

otiwral  Salt  Co., 
Scranton,  Po. 


WEEDS  YOL  C.AN  EAT 

{Continued  from  page  85) 

You  boil  thfiii  for  just  a  minutr  and 
the  water  gets  green;  then  you  pour  it 
off  and  put  them  in  the  cooking  pot. 
Sometimes,  if  they  are  big  plants,  I  scald 
them  again  before  1  put  them  in  with  the 
other  greens. 

“You  cook  them  in  water  with  bacon 
drippings  or  bacon  or  hog  jowl  with  one 
pound  of  greens  to  a  quart  of  water. 
If  you  use  salt-cured  bacon  or  jowl  you 
don’t  need  no  salt,  else-wisc  use  a 
half-teaspoonful  to  the  quart  of  water. 
Don’t  tr\'  to  use  butter  in  cooking  them 
— it  isn’t  a  stout  enough  grease — and  you 
don’t  need  butter  on  them  to  eat  if  you’ve 
cooked  them  proper  with  jowl.  Some 
folks  put  a  little  lemon  on  the  greens,  but 
I  like  vinegar  better  because  it’s  more 
tart.  Only  cook  the  greens  until  they’re 
tender;  if  you  cook  them  too  long,  it 
takes  away  the  flavor.  If  Rickie  will  stop 
helping  me  and  let  me  get  done  here.  I’ll 
show  you  how  it’s  done  directly.” 

•Among  the  greens  which  Mrs.  Givens 
uses  as  stand-bys  arc  poke,  narrow  dock, 
lamb’s  ejuarters,  wild  lettuce,  black  mus¬ 
tard,  shepherd’s  purse,  dandelion,  wild 
l  abbagc,  and  water  cress. 

Poke:  In  late  summer  pokewced  stands 
eight  to  ten  feet  tall,  branching  like  a  tree 
from  its  heavy  woody  stem.  Its  branches 
are  usually  covered  with  loose  clusters  of 
purple  grapes  which  the  birds  love  and 
which  make  a  good  wine.  The  ripe  seeds 
can  also  be  used  to  make  ink.  The  leaves 
and  stems  arc  valueless  at  this  time,  but 
they  do  ser\e  as  good  markers  in  the 
spring  when  you  can  spot  the  white  skele¬ 
tons  of  the  old  plants  and  find  the  tender 
green  stalks  pushing  up  from  the  old 
roots.  These  fat  stalks  with  their  leaves 
furled  around  them  are  best  when  gath¬ 
ered  at  around  six  to  eight  inches  tall. 
Then  they  can  b«‘  washed,  scalded  for  a 


POKE  AT  ITS  BEST,  when  it  is  six  to  eight 
inches  tall,  is  better  than  asparagus. 

The  hollow  white  skeleton  of  last 
year’s  plant  helps  locate  the  new  shoots. 


DUBOIS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Ret.  Off. 

WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


Affords  privacy  and  protaefion.  Beautifies  and  screens 
from  automobile  glare.  For  country  estate,  suburban  home, 
city  lot  or  penthouse.  Makes  a  lovely  background  for 
garden  vines  and  plants.  Moderate  prices.  Easy  to  erect. 
Never  requires  painting.  Lasts  for  a  generation. 

3  styles — Close  Woven — Close  Cleft 
Open  Cleft 

Heights  18".  3'  10".  4  11".  6'  6"  &  8’ 


DUBOIS  (1^15  Post  anb 

Sail  3ipnrp 

The  favorite  fence  for  suburban  and  country  homes.  Hand 
split  chestnut,  with  either  chestnut  or  locust  posts.  2,  3  or 
4  rail  styles,  4  feet  high,  creosoted  post  ends. 

Write  for  free  folders 

DUBOIS  FENCE  &  GARDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Avo.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ridgefield  3990  Chevy  Chose  Dr. 

N.  J.  Los  Angeles 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH 

Give  your  home  the  Charm 


and  Comfort  of 

(Tja^tdneit 

Q  Radiator  [ndosures 


Turn  unsightly  radiators  into  points  of  dec¬ 
orative  interest  .  .  .  and  eliminate  the  annoying 
smudge  that  so  quickly  soils  clean  walls  and 
draperies.  Even  more,  Gardner  enclosures  — 
equipped  with  special  non-mechanical  water 
pans  —  keep  rooms  more  comfortably,  econom¬ 
ically  heated  by  directing  warmed,  moist  air 
out  into  the  LIVING  ZONE,  Send  for  an  illus¬ 
trated  folder  on  these  custom-made  enclosures. 


1  Gardner  Manufacturing  Co.  I 

3353  Kansas  Street, 

Horicon,  Wisconsin 

Abundant, 

Healthful  Humidity^ 

/ 


minute,  and  cooked  whole.  Later,  when 
they  grow  a  foot  tall,  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  is  not  used — just  the  leaves  and 
the  tip.  When  gathering  poke  don’t  try 
to  cut  it  off  below  the  ground  level,  the 
roots  arc  bitter  and,  what  is  more,  poison¬ 
ous.  Poke  is  most  often  eaten  alone,  like 
asparagus,  though  pleasanter,  but  it  also 
goc's  well  with  other  greens. 

Narrow-dock :  Even  when  gathered 
early,  narrow  dock  has  a  coarser,  tougher 
leaf  than  most  of  the  other  greens.  In  the 
spring  the  thick  rosette  of  leaves  seem  to 
fight  for  space  on  lawns  and  in  the  fields. 
The  leaves  arc  short  stemmed  with  a  blade 
three  or  four  inches  long  which  has  a 
pe(  uliar  wavy  margin — the  plant  is  some¬ 
times  called  curly  dock  because  of  the 
wavy  leaves. 

Lamb’s  Quarter:  The  Greeks  called 
this  plant  Goosefoot  because  the  pointed, 
toothed,  pale  bluish-green  leaves,  which 
are  one  to  four  inches  long,  resemble  the 
footprint  of  a  goose.  The  leaves  and  tip 
of  the  plant  are  gathered  in  early  summer 
before  the  plant  branches  out.  They  (ook 
down  more  than  most  greens  so  that  you 
should  gather  about  three  times  as  much 
as  you  think  you  will  need. 

Wild  lettuce:  The  deeply  indented 
leaves  of  the  wild  lettuce,  which  look  a 
little  like  dandelion  leaves,  develop  prick¬ 
les  when  they  grow  older  so  they  should 
be  gathered  before  the  plant  reaches  15  or 
18  inches  high.  This  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  should  be  put  through  one  or  two 
scalding  waters  to  leach  out  the  bitterness. 
Cold,  cooked  lettuce  makes  an  excellent 
salad  with  mayonnaise  as  do  poke  and 
dandelion  greens. 

Black  Mustard:  Mustard  plasters  and 
hot-dog  mustard  are  made  from  the  seeds 
of  this  plant;  its  leaves  make  an  excellent 
potherb.  The  plant  is  most  easily  recog¬ 
nized  by  its  bright  yellow  flowers  sprinkled 
over  its  branches  and  by  the  leaves  which 
an*  long  and  slender  near  the  flower  heads 
and  wide  with  deep  toothed  indentations 
near  the  bottom  of  the  plant.  Its  flowers 
are  yellow,  its  leaves  and  stem  are  green, 
and  its  seeds  are  dark  brown,  which  leaves 
its  name  a  mystery. 

Shepherd’s  Purse:  The  base  leaves  of 
the  shepherd’s  purse  look  like  an  extreme¬ 
ly  vigorous  dandelion  plant.  From  the 
center  of  this  crown  of  leaves  grows  a 
slender  stalk  a  couple  of  feet  high  with 
leaves  shaped  something  like  thin  arrow¬ 
heads.  The  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  plant 
are  the  ones  gathered  for  greens. 

Dandelion :  Everyone  who  has  ever  been 
off  the  concrete  slab  of  the  city  knows  the 
dandelion:  not  too  many,  however,  know 
how  to  convert  it  into  a  delicious,  p>ower- 
ful  amber  wine.  The  leaves  are  eaten 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  come.  When  the  plant  blooms,  it  is 
wine  making  time.  Mrs.  Givens  makes  five 
gallon  lots  of  the  wine  with  the  following 
recipe:  “Pick  a  peck  of  the  dandelion 


give  you  this  high-prpduction  strain 


\ 


You  got  more  eggs  . . . 

Hubbard's  New  Hampshires 
inherit  capacity  for  200 
eggs  or  better  on  a  hen 
monthly  basis.  They  lay 
steadily  for  1 0  or  1 1  months, 
without  winter  pause.  Pul¬ 
lets  start  laying  at  5  months 
.  .  .  reach  large  egg  size 
quickly.  Get  this  breeding. 


Plus  cross  breeding 
qualities  for 
SUPERIOR  MEAT! 

Hubbard's  New  Hampshires 
inherit  good  body  confor¬ 
mation  for  meat.  They  com¬ 
bine  well  with  meat-type 
males  .  .  .  give  you  solid- 
meated  broilers  that  use 
feed  efficiently  .  .  .  dress 
out  clean.  Send  for  catalog. 

Ipree 

breeding 

catalog 


Bred-in  ability  to  lay  .  .  .  plus  combining  qualities 
for  superior  Crossbred  meat .  .  .  make  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  the  ideal  strain  for  profits  today. 

Year  after  year — for  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  have  been  pedigree-bred 
for  egg  and  meat  qualities  ...  as  well  as  vigor,  fast 
growth,  high  livability,  early  maturity. 

For  more  market  or  hatching  eggs,  get  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  .  . .  get  the  benefits  of  25  years  of 
intensive  F>edigree- breeding ! 

For  more  profitable  broilers,  get  Hubbard’s  Quick- 
Meat  Crossbreds.  Selective  matings  of  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshire  hens  and  Barred  Rock  males  give 
you  low-cost,  high-quality  meat.  Write  for  24-page 
catalog — full  of  profit-making  facts  for  you! 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


■■  H  HSEND  COUPON  TODAY! 
*  HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  35 


Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

PIaom  Mnd  free  24-page  catalog. ..which  tells  why  Hubbard's 
pedigree-breeding  gives  more  eggs — more  profitable  meat! 


I  NanM_ 
H  Address. 

LTown _ 


State. 
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fyt  FINEST  COMPOST 

USE  W-W  COMPOST  GRINDERS 


it  GRINDS 
it  PULVERIZES 
it  SCREENS 


MODEL  4-EV 

ELEVATOR  DETACHES  FOR 
LOADING  ONLY 
This  double-duty  model  con  be  used 
seporotely  os  a  grinder  or  a  looder. 
Handles  shovelings  of  3  men  ond 
grinds  thoroughly,  Elevotes  TV's  ft,/ 
on  acid-resisting  belt.  yg 

Material  con't  stick.  Hos 
handy  transport  hitch. 

$684.00  Complete 
with  engines 
F.  O.  B.  Wichita 


Portable  compost  grinder 

MODEL  2.XB 

Has  semi>pneumatic  tires, 
one-piece  handle  bor  ond  in- 
terchangeoble  rollers  ond 
screens  to  grind,  mix,  shred, 
screen  material  to  desired 
texture.  Separotes  trash. 
Powered  by  2  hp  gas  or  1  hp 
electric  motor.  $124.50  lest 
motor,  F.  O.  B.  Wichita. 

Order  direct  or  send 
for  fiteroture. 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


DEPT.  Q 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


WATER 

FOR  YOUR  FARM 


ALL  YOU  WANT 
WHIRI  IT’S  WANTfD 


Fresh  water,  and  lots  of  it  for  milk,  meat,  eggs 
— plus  city  type  water  service  in  the  home 
and  in  farm  buildings.  That's  what  BURKS 
Super  Turbine  Water  Systems  deliver,  year  in 
and  year  out.  Famed  for  their  longer  life,  de¬ 
pendable  service,  and  freedom  from  service 
needs,  BURKS  Water  Systems  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  finest  engineered  systems  built. 


ONLY  SYSTiM  WITH  LIPI-LOK 
LASTS  YIARS  LONGIR 


The  exclusive  LIFE-LOK  feature  adds  many 
EXTRA  years  of  "like  new"  service  to  every 
BURKS  Water  System.  They  are  fully  automatic 
— self  priming.  Same  pumping  unit  for  shallow 
or  deep  wells. 

Write  for  complete  details.  Ask  for  “Story  of 
BURKS"  the  free  book  on  water  service. 

DocaftirRumpCo.,69ElkSt.,  Da<alwr70,lll. 


blooms  and  put  them  into  a  fixe  gallon 
« rock.  Pour  five  pounds  of  sugar  over 
them  in  four  and  a  half  gallons  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  You  let  it  cool  right  down  to 
luke-warm  so  it  won’t  kill  the  yeast  and 
then  add  two  cakes  of  yeast  crumbled  up. 
Stir  the  wine  even,  day  for  fifteen  days 
when  it  should  be  through  working  and 
then  strain  it  through  two  i  loth  strainers. 
T  he  wine  is  pale  yellow.  It  is  ready  to  be 
drunk  or  bottled  for  later.” 

Water  Cress :  The  crisp,  tasty  water 
t  ress  should  only  be  gathered  by  those 
who  know  the  plant  well  since  there  arc 
two  important  dangers  present.  Usually 
where  you  find  water  «  ress.  you  also  find 
the  deadly  water  hemlock  which  might 
possibly  be  confused  with  it.  The  second 
danger  is  contamination  of  the  water.  It 
is  safest  to  wash  the  cress  in  chlorinated 
water  to  make  sure  that  it  is  clean. 

These  are  only  the  main  gieims  used  in 
cooking  by  Mrs.  Givens  and  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  edible  w  ild  plants  desi  ribed 
in  such  authoritative  books  as  lulible 
Wild  Plants  of  Eastern  Sorth  America 
by  Fernald  and  Kinsey  or  Edible  Wild 
Plants  by  Medsger.  Here  you  can  find 
lists  of  plants  for  soups  and  plants  for 
Hour,  and  for  tea.  and  for  starchy  \ege- 
tables,  and  even  for  chewing  gum.  They 
also  tell  how  to  make  the  most  out  of 
such  plants  as  milkweed  whose  shoots  can 
be  eaten  as  asparagus,  the  flowers  as  a 
green,  and  the  immature  pods  as  a  boiled 
\egctablc.  and.  oh  yes.  the  sap  can  be 
dried  and  chewed  as  gum.  .^nd  they  give 
directions  on  lonvcrting  the  <at-tails  that 
grow  along  the  bank  of  the  pond  into  a 
year-round  food  supply  using  the  short 
thick  shoots  from  the  root  stoc  k  as  a  salad 
and  cooked  vegetable  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  the  peeled  young  stems  in  the 
spring  as  something  to  nibble  on.  the 
flowering  spikes  before  the  pollen  comes 
as  a  boiled  vegetable  eaten  off  the  stem 
like  a  lolly-pop.  and  the  polle  n  as  a  flour 
for  making  bread. 

Once  you  get  started  finding  edible 
greens  you  will  not  be*  limited  bv  the 
book — only  guided  by  what  the  Indians 
and  others  have  found  good  and  warned 
by  the  list  of  poisonous  plants.  Not  listed, 
for  example,  is  a  plant  which  a  Wisconsin 
pasture  ewpert  claims  is  delicious  as  a 
salad — ladino  leaves.  His  cattle  tuck  away 
tons  of  it  during  the  season  and  he  and 
his  'family  use  a  pound  or  two  of  the 
fresh  leaves  serxed  alone  xvith  a  French 
dressing  or  in  a  mixed  grc'en  s5lad.  “It 
is  the  greatest  pasture  crop  for  hogs,  cattle, 
or  man  that  I  knoxv  about,”  he  says  as  a 
testimonial.  ‘T’xe  eaten  lots  of  it  and  I 
like  it.” 

The  Farm  Quarterly  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Alfred 
C.  Kinsey,  one  of  the  authors  of  Edible  Wild 
Plants  of  Eastern  North  .\merira,  for  checking 
the  manuscript  of  this  article.  As  uith  all  of  our 
articles,  we  sent  copies  out  to  experts  in  the 
field  for  checking — we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  was  Dr. 
Kinsey  who  is  better  known  for  his  work  on 
the  gall  wasp  and  still  better  known  for  his 
research  on  the  sex  life  of  the  American  male. 
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CRAYDEN'S 
CHICKS  h 


For  MEAT  or  for  EGGS 

At  Urayden's  you'll  find  the  riRht  hreetl 
ft>r  your  puriHjse  whethei  it  !)e  meat 
production  or  eKK  protluction.  Nine 
l>opuIar  breeds — three  cro'^ses  '*-exed  or 
straight  run.  give  you  a  wide  choice. 
Try  Urayden’s  chicks  and  l)c  convince<l 
as  so  tnany  successful  gn'wers  have  I^en. 
.Ml  breeders  l*.S.  .\ppro\ed  — rulloruni 
(  lean.  Ducklings  available  Kx). 
Illustrated  literature  tells  the  story — 
write  for  it. 
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Get  these  FREB 
Milking  Parlor  Plans 


Before  you  build  a  milking  parlor — 
or  do  any  barn  remodeling  —  get 
Loudens  tested  Milking  Parlor 
Plans.  Louden  Milking  Stalls  are 
suitable  for  any  arrangement — han- 

IJ.4U  dling  any  number  of  cows.  Easier 
to  install  —  easier  to  keep  clean. 

'  Send  for  special  FREE  booklet  of 

1  roilking-parlor  plans  and  equipment. 


LOUDEN 


See  how  to  handle  cows 
with  less  labor.  Write 
THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 
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Join  the  ronkt  of  Successful  Breeders  Using* 


BREEDER-ADE*  OIL 


. . ,  for  ivrtr  prtgnqnctts .  (or  beffer  yoyng 
Follow  the  lood  of  svcceuful  brooders  in  oil 
ports  of  the  country  ~  food  Broodor-AOE  Oil 
boforo  moting.  This  blond  of  carrot  oil. 
whoot  germ  oil  ond  "D  *  octtvotod  onimol 
storoi  succosifuHy  cembott  nutntionol  stor* 
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Put  Broodor-ADE  0*1  in  food  of  hones,  cot- 
tto.  swino.  dogs,  poultry  ond  fur-boorors. 
Dosogo  vorios  occording  fo  silo  of  onimol  — 
follow  simple  directions  in  Bulletin  23  sent 
in  ooch  pockogo.  Orders  shipped  some  day 
received.  Send  check  or  money  order  for 
$1.80.  Money  bock  if  not  yotisfied.  Breed¬ 
ers  who  hove  tried  it  reorder  yeor  offer  yeor. 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 
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With  Gear-  Driven 
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GARDEN  TRACTORS 
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NO  BELTS!  NO  CHAINS! 
Proven  For  Over  29  Years 
NEW  1953  MODELS 

ThuuvanclH  of  satlKfie4|  u'-er*-  *>nx 
•RKIt-K”  hAK  Kolved  tractor 

problvmK.  You  too.  wH|  Itkt*  It** 
-motith.  powerful.  ea^y-to-oiMTate. 
gear-ilriven  action — with  pimei 
turning  rlutA'h  for  -t  i  2  And  t»  H.r. 
WAIKIVG  M0I>F:LS  and  automo¬ 
tive  type  differential  for  8*2  H.P. 
liiniNti  MOUKL.  Our  2  and  2  H.lv 
Walking  MofleN  low  art 
Attachments  for  plowing,  sowlns’- 
cultivating,  wood-sawing,  Anow. 
plowing,  etc.  HASV  TKHMS— Fa**- 
lor)’'To-you  discount.  Write  T01>A^ 
fur  FKKE  Catalog. 


RED-E  TRACTOR  CO. 


RICHFIELD  344,  WISCONSIN 
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COUNTRY  ALCTION 

{Continued  from  page  83) 


INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS  PER  ACRE 


had  started  the  engine  and  was  disc  ussing 
a  knock  with  a  group  of  self-appointed 
expe-rts. 

Promptly  at  9:30,  Colonel  Boone 
mounted  Ike’s  manure  spreader  and 
shouted  for  attention.  “I  know  I  am 
spe-aking  from  the  Republiean  platform,” 
he  said,  “but  I’m  not  going  to  make  a 
politieal  speech.  Just  want  to  tell  you  the 
tc'ims  of  the  sale  and  something  about  the 
fine  articles  we  are  going  to  sell  here 
today.” 

He  sold  the  smaller  pieces  first,  from 
the  manure  spreader,  at  the  rate  of  four 
sales  a  minute.  Each  object  was  brought 
to  him  and  held  up  so  that  it  could  be 
sc'en  by  the  crowd.  The  first  sale,  a  pitch- 
fork  whose  handle  had  been  polished  by 
twenty-five  years  wear  from  Ike’s  horny 
hand,  was  knocked  down  to  the  first  bid¬ 
der  for  10  cents.  Ike  stood  a  distance 
away  so  he  couldn’t  hear.  He  hopc'd  that 
in  an  hour  the  crawling  that  was  going 
over  his  skin  would  stop.  The  first  sale 
is  usually  a  “bargain,”  going  quickly  to 
warm  up  the  c  rowd. 

Then  larger  pieces  of  machinery  were- 
sold,  the  crowd  following  Colonel  Boone 
from  piece  to  piece. 

By  noon  the  livestock  had  gone  and 
Boone-  was  ready  to  sell  the  household 
goods.  The  Baptist  ladies  had  bc-en  doing 
a  rushing  business  in  coflc-e,  mince  pie. 
hot  dogs  and  soft  drinks.  Babies  c  ried 
constantly  and  there  was  a  long  waiting 
line  at  the  backhouse  in  the  garden. 

Standing  in  the  background,  Ike  and 
his  wife  watchc-d  their  old  familiar  things 
pass  into  new  hands  and  new  homes. 
They  spoke  little  for  this  was  like  an 
invasion  of  their  privacy.  \Vhen  Mrs.  Ike 
saw  that  her  cane  bottom  roc  king  chair, 
the  one  she  got  from  her  mother,  was 
about  to  be  sold,  she  rescued  it  and 
brought  it  back  to  where  they  were  stand¬ 
ing.  “We’ll  take  it  with  us.”  she  said. 
“Sure,  ma.”  Ike  smiled. 

Onc  e  a  bidder  complained  that  his  last 
bid  had  not  been  heard  and  Colonel 
Boone  put  the  article  up  again.  It  brought 
50  cents  more  than  on  the  first  round. 
Ike  had  a  bad  time  when  a  cow  brought 
$25.00  less  than  he  had  paid  for  her  a 
year  before. 

The  clerk  listed  each  article,  with  the- 
buyer’s  name,  as  it  was  sold.  Some  paid 
for  their  purchases  at  once:  others  waited 
until  the  end  of  the  sale. 

Last  of  all  the  farm  was  sold.  For  this 
event  there  were  exhibits  of  ears  of  corn 
and  sacks  of  oats  grown  last  year.  Ike 
was  called  on  to  give  a  few  words  of  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  high  yields  that  the  place 
had  always  produced.  Mrs.  Ike  told  how 
the  well  could  be  called  on  to  do  three 
washing-machine  loads  every  Monday  and 
the  cows  could  still  be  given  all  the  water 
they  wanted — “even  at  the  end  of  a  dry 
summer.”  The  buyer  turned  out  to  be- 
Jake  Clark’s  boy,  Joe.  He  was  backc'd 


THE  FARM  SIMPLEX 
SOIL  TEST  OUTFIT 

DesiKned  for  the  smaller 
Kroner,  it  contains  lot)  tests 
for  each  of  5  important  soil  ele* 
nients.  plus  tissue  tests  for  Ni¬ 
trates,  Phosphorus  CO 

and  Potassium 


OTHER  COMMERCIAL 
SIMPLEX  SOIL  TEST 
OUTFITS 


plex  Soil  Test  Outfit^ 
rile  Junior  Simplex  CA 

Soil  Test  Outfit.  .  . 

Solution  replacements  avail* 
aide  for  all  commercial  Sim* 
plex  Soil  Test  Outfits. 
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Simplex 


SOIL  TESTING 


THE  ACCURATE  WAY  OF  DETERMINING 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  SOIL 

Since  all  crops  require  food  for  adequate  growth 
and  production,  the  Simplex  method  of  soil  testing 
enables  the  farmer  to  obtain  maximum  crop  yields 
at  a  minimum  cost  through  the  use  of  a  fertiliiing 
program  based  on  the  actual  soil  needs. 

Write  tor  deterlptive  literature. 

THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORY 

P.O.  BOX  318-D  NORWALK.  OHIO 


5  YEAR  ClfR/lf 
guarantee 
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[  SHOVELING 

MANURE 

WATCH  THE 
MANURE 


HEAYY-DUn 
CHAIN 

Weighs  4H  Ihs.  per 
foot  (without 
paddles).  (Pad¬ 
dles  spaced  16"). 

100%  HEAVIER. 

ALLOY  STEEL— »'i/A  Paddles 
$2po  per  foot.  Larger,  heavier  rivets — 
wider,  hravier  links  for  maximum  life. 
Forgings  heavily  reinforced.  Heat  treat¬ 
ing  reduces  chain  elongation  to  very 
minimum. 


THROW  A  WAV  YOUR  SHOVEL  FOR 
GOOD!  A  flick  of  the  switch  does  messiest 
daily  job.  Keep  your  boys  on  the  farm — tolve 
that  hired  man  problem.  House  cows  later  in 
Spring — earlier  in  Fall.  CLAY  cleaners  AP¬ 
PROVED  BY  MILK  INSPECTORS  and 
work  in  coldest  weather.  Get  facta  today. 


•  Three  Modsit.  Pay 
Only  For  What  You 
Nood. 

O  Ono  Motor,  One 
Orivo,  Ono  Chain. 
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ing  PH. 
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Here’s  an  electric  pump  that  makes 
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A  RARE  OBJECT  may  turn  out  to  be  a  col¬ 
lector’s  item  or  it  may  be  a  useful  article  in 
the  home,  it  all  depends  on  your  point  of  view. 


TOKHEIM  OIL  TANK  AND  PUMP  CO. 
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Lightning  still  starts 
three-eighths  of  all 
farm  fire  losses — 
-  *■  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  any 
other  cause.  Water 
piping  and  electric 
concluit,  steel  tracks 
and  air  ducts,  all  add  extra  hazard  in 
modern  buildings. 

Security  System  does  more  than 
divert  lightning  strokes — it  is  engi¬ 
neered  toprere»/ lightning  from  strik¬ 
ing.  Among  thousands  of  buildings 
fully  protected  by  Security,  not  one 
has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 
With  the  modern  low  aerial  points. 
Security  System  is  nearly  invisible. 


GREEN  GUARD 
Lightning  Arrester^ 

protects  lamps,  motors, 
ranges,  hot  water  heaters 
from  surges  induced  by 
lightning.  Prevents  flashes 
induced  in  outlets,  switch¬ 
es.  No  moving  parts — noth¬ 
ing  to  wear  or  burn.  Guar¬ 
anteed  five  years;  should 
last  a  lifetime.  Get  the  full 
story  now  on  both  Security 
System  and  Green  Guard. 


Address  Security  Mfit.  &  Con- 
tracting  Co.,  Burliagton  $,  Wis. 


SECURITY 


up  financially  by  Jake,  folks  said,  and 
there  was  no  question  of  the  moral  sup¬ 
port.  His  bride  of  last  June  was  all 
smiles. 

Buyers  stowed  small  articles  in  their 
cars;  some  of  the  livestock  was  beinc; 
loaded  on  trucks,  and  the  young  farmer 
who  bought  Ike’s  tractor  drove  it  noisily 
out  of  the  barnyard.  When  the  last  car 
had  gone  and  the  clerks  tallied  up  their 
books  and  turned  over  the  cash,  it  was 
sundown.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
Ike  and  his  wife  had  no  chores  to  do. 
Mrs.  Ike  sat  down  in  her  mother’s  chair 
in  the  bare  kitchen,  and  set  her  face  in 
a  frown  to  squeeze  back  the  tears.  Ike 
walked  slowly  out  to  the  barn.  Honey, 
the  old  Jersey,  was  in  her  stall — her  new 
owner  said  he  would  come  for  her  in  the 
morning.  Ike  gave  her  some  hay  and 
broke  a  half  dozen  ears  of  com  into  her 
feed  box.  She  had  always  been  his  con¬ 
fident.  “Honey,”  he  said,  “it’s  too  late  to 
back  out  now.” 

Buyers  and  the  Lookers 
In'  addition  to  those  who  go  to  an  auc¬ 
tion  sale  to  buy,  either  something  they 
need  or  something  they  have  '^o  earthly 
use  for  provided  it  is  a  bargain,  there 
is  always  a  sizable  delegation  of  profes¬ 
sional  sale  attenders,  or  lookers. 

Sale  attenders  rarely  buy  anything.  They 
go  to  sales  for  the  same  reasons  they  go 
to  fires,  funerals  and  the  theatre.  The 
professional  attenders  come  early,  find 
easy  chairs  near  the  auctioneer,  and  re¬ 
main  spectators.  They  are  careful  to  keep 
out  of  the  bidding,  knowing  that  once 
caught  up  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  forces 
far  bevond  their  control. 


1626  Wabash  Avonwa,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 
Factory  Bronck;  1309  Howard  Street,  Sm  Froectsco  3,  Cali/. 


Everything 
Points  to 
FERTILIZER  EQUIPMENT 


NITRO  SHOOTER  UNIVER) 
with  BLUE  Metering  Pump 

This  new  popular  type  of  Anhydrous  Ammonia 
trailer  type  applicator  is  ideal  for  your  pasture 
land.  We  also  make  lighter  weight  trailer  units 
and  tractor  mounted  applicaton  for  Anhydrous 
Ammonia  and  Nitrogen  solutions. 

Fertilizer  or  Side  Dressing 

BLUE  Tractor 
Fertilizer  Distribetor 

Speedy- Accurate 
Trouble  Free 
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A 


Here  is  the  way  to  higher 
crop  yield  at  small  cost. 
This  distributor  can  be 
quickly  mounted  on  all 
standard  tractors. 


Dependable  Farm  Equipment  Since  1886 

Sond  For  Freo 
Catalog  and  Prices 


JOHN  BLUE  CO.,  INC. 

Huntsville,  Ala. 


Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 
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Each  sale  is  a  contest  between  the 
auctioneer  and  the  bidder.  The  odds  are 
against  the  bidder,  for  the  auctioneer  is 
an  older  hand.  He  wanns  up  two  bid¬ 
ders,  pitting  the  greed  of  one  against  the 
pride  of  another.  Both  may  have  wanted 
the  article  in  the  early  stages  of  the  bid¬ 
ding,  but  soon  the  desire  for  possession 
gives  way  to  the  elemental  desire  to  beat 
the  other  fellow,  regardless  of  the  value 
of  the  article  or  the  cost  to  themselves. 
This  is  pay  dirt  for  the  auctioneer.  Each 
bid  made  in  frustration  or  anger  boosts 
his  commission  and  bolsters  the  well- 
known  saying  that  an  auction  sale  is  a 
trap  for  suckers  who  pay  more  than  it’s 
worth  for  a  piece  of  junk  they  don’t  need. 

A  vast'  bought  the  week  before  at  the 
5  and  10  st'lls  for  80c;  a  rusty  saw  sells 
for  more  than  a  new  one  costs.  Auc¬ 
tioneers  say  a  farmer  is  a  sitting  duck 
for  a  box  of  old  scraps,  nuts,  bolts,  rusty 
hinges,  broken  tools,  spare  parts  of  old 
and  obsolete  machinery.  He  may  have 
his  shed  full  of  boxes  bought  at  other 
sales  or  collected  himself,  but  he’ll  al¬ 
ways  put  in  a  bid  for  one  more,  storing 
them  away  like  a  chipmunk.  He’s  pleased 
if  he  finds  a  good  wrench  or  a  new  pair 
of  hinges  in  a  blind  package,  but  if  he 
doesn’t  he  is  philosophical — “You  never 
know  when  you’ll  need  a  handle  for  an 
apple  peeler,”  he  says. 

Women  have  a  weakness  for  doilies, 
grab  bags  full  of  cloth  remnants  adver¬ 
tised  as  quilting  material,  and  prints  in 
gilt  frames  of  “Rock  of  Ages,”  and  “The 
Stag  at  Bay.” 

.\nything  will  sell  at  a  countiy  auction, 
chiefly  bt'cause  the  buyer  doesn’t  want  the 
other  feMow  to  have  it.  -Articles  which 
can’t  be  given  away  sell  readily.  George 
Bean,  a  Connecticut  auctioneer,  received 
a  few  desultory  bids  for  a  gadget  the 
use  for  which  he  frankly  admitted  ignor¬ 
ance.  \Vhen  someone  in  the  crowd  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  used  to  extract  appU's 
from  the  throat  of  a  cow,  the  bidding 
went  up.  The  farmer  who  bought  it  said 
he  had  n('ver  known  a  cow  to  choke  on 
an  apple  on  his  farm,  and  he  had  no 
apple  trees  himself  “but  it  might  come  in 
handy  some  time.” 

Auctioneers  report  some  amazing  sales. 
J.  A.  Bissantz.  of  Williamsburg,  Ohio, 
once  sold  a  corset  and  singletree  ( in  com¬ 
bination)  for  65c.  “I  sold  a  beaten  up 
bass  fiddle  used  in  the  orchestra  in  Ford’s 
theatre  the  night  Lincoln  was  shot.”  he 
adds.  “I’ve  sold  cats  and  false  teeth  and 
a  tread-mill  thresher.  I  once  sold  a  piano 
for  25  cents.  The  only  thing  I  haven’t 
sold  is  a  coffin — but  I  did  sell  a  tomb¬ 
stone.” 

The  Antiquers 

In  addition  to  the  local  professionals  there 
will  be  a  sprinkling  of  another  breed 
of  attenders.  the  antiquers.  There  is  no 
region  so  remote,  but  has  someone  who 
buys,  trades  and  sells  antiques.  These  will 
be  at  the  sale  and  with  them  buyers  from 
the  ■  big  cities  who  spend  their  summers 


Springiield 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 

Quick  Manufacturing  Inc.,  £.  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Saw  wood,  harvest 
fence  posts 


Plow  -  Disc  -  Cultivate  -  Saw  -  Mow  -  Grade 
DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  FASTER,  EASIER 

This  year  let  a  Springfield  garden  tractor  do  your  hard 
work.  Put  it  to  use — 12  months  a  year — taking  the  drudg¬ 
ery  out  of  outdoor  chores. 

And  how  your  Springfield  performs!  It  is  perfectly 
balanced  .  .  .  rugged  as  a  rhino  .  .  .  powered  for  the 
toughest  jobs  .  .  .  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for  long 
time,  trouble-free  service. 

Stop  in  at  your  nearby  Springfield  dealer.  He  has  three 
models  on  display — 2,  2^,  and  3  h.p.,  plus  all  of  the  most 
useful  attachments.  Let  him  show  you  how  skillfully  the 
tractor  is  designed  .  .  .  how  versatile  it  is  .  .  .  how  easy 
it  is  to  purchase,  on  easy  terms  if  you  prefer. 


Plow  clean 
straight  furrows 


Save  hours  with 
a  sickle  bar 


QUICK  MANUFACTURING,  INC. 

3246  E.  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation  or  cost,  your 
big  1953  Springfield  garden  tractor  catalog. 


Name- 


Street  or  RFD- 


PACKED  WITH 
BIG  FEATURES 

•  Box-type  welded  frame 

•  Transmission  integral 
with  heavy>dwty  eitgine 

•  Big  extra  wide  tires 

•  Power  take-off  reguires 
no  speed  reducer 

•  Fast  hitching 

•  Feather>teuch  cor  trol 


City  and  State. 


r 


More  Gallons 
for  modern  living! 


Increase  outdated 
water  supply  with  a  new 

DELCO  WATER  SYSTEM 


Has  your  water  system  kept  up 
with  the  way  you’re  living?  More 
livestock,  larger  family,  new  auto¬ 
matic  appliances  gobble  up  extra 
gallons  your  old  system  can’t  handle 
etliciently  or  economically. 

Bring  your  water  supply  up  to 
date  with  a  new  Delco  Water  Sys¬ 
tem,  General  Motors  engineered  to 
deliver  more  gallons  for  less  money. 
Delco  pumps  are  simple,  trouble- 
free  . . .  guaranteed  capacity  assures 
delivery  of  every  gallon  promised, 
or  more. 

Why  not  get  our  free  Water  Surrey 
right  now.  Just  phone  your  nearest 
Delco  dealer.  Or  for  free  illustrated 
literature,  write  Dept.  FQ,  Delco 
Appliance  Division,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Rochester  1,  S.Y. 


Swingin'  on  the  Gate 

2,400  pounds  of  Jeep  and  People  hong  from  o  42 
pound  gate!  IMPOSSIBLE?  NO!  WHY?  It's  on 
Alprodco  tempered  ALUMINUM  "Life-Time"  Gate. 
Bull-strong,  Light  and  Beautiful.  Sizes  4  to  16  foot 
ready  to  hang.  Also  mode  in  galvanized  Spring- 
steel  for  low  cost.  Ask  for  "Life-Time"  gates  ot 
your  lumber  dealer  or  Farm  Supply.  Get  our  ONE 
YEAR-FREE  TRIAL  offer. 

ALPRODCO,  INC.,  BOX  F,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 


tra\i‘ling  from  country  sale  to  country 
sale.  They  dress  like  farmers,  stand  un- 
obstrusively  in  the  fringes  of  the  crowd 
and  edge  in  their  bids.  Before  the  sale 
starts  they  have  inspected  everything  care¬ 
fully  and  when  an  article  of  antique 
value  is  put  up  they  swoop  down  like 
birds  of  prey  to  make  a  kill. 

For  the  antiquers,  the  pot  of  gold  is  a 
“sleepter.”  A  sleeper  is  junk  to  the  owner, 
but  priceless  to  a  collector.  It  may  be 
a  spoon  holder  which  has  miraculously 
escapxed  the  hazards  of  time  while  ser\’ing 
its  mundane  function  of  holding  spoons 
on  the  kitchen  table;  or  it  may  be  a 
rickety  old  table,  bearing  several  coats 
of  paint,  used  for  many  years  as  a  stand 
for  the  wash  basin  on  tbe  back  porcb. 
The  expert  antiquer  hopes  that  no  one 
sees  what  he  sees — that  the  spoon  holder 
is  genuine  Sandwich  and  the  table  is  solid 
cherr\'  put  together  with  wooden  pegs 
by  a  country  craftsman  a  century  ago. 
He  dulls  tbe  gleam  in  his  eye  and  bids 
50c  for  the  table.  He  may  buy  it  for 
75c.  The  nemesis  of  the  antiquer  is  the 
local  housewife  who  has  been  bitten  by 
the  antique  bug  and  is  refurnishing  her 
home  with  “pieces  she  picked  up  for  a 
song”  at  sales  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
knows  enough  to  suspect  that  anything 
old  might  be  a  sleeper,  but  not  enough  to 
be  sure.  So  she  bids  on  everything  suspect. 

Another  type  of  sleeper  is  what  is 
known  up  and  down  the  Wabash  valley 
in  Indiana  as  “Aunt  Minnie’s  Chicken 
Money.”  It  seems  that  an  early  farm 
family  along  the  Wabash  took  in  Minnie, 
an  orphan  girl,  to  help  with  the  house¬ 
hold  chores.  Minnie  wasn’t  paid  a  wage, 
but  she  was  permitted  to  sell  a  few  eggs 
or  a  hen  or  an  oiphan  lamb  now  and 
then.  She  was  frugal,  and  her  wants 
were  few.  She  wore  the  cast-ofT  clothing 
of  the  family;  once  a  year  she  went  on  a 
spending  spree  at  the  county  fair,  blowing 
10  cents  for  admission  and  15  cents  for 
three  bags  of  peanuts.  Being  shy  and  a 
little  tetched  in  the  head  she  had  no  bov 
friends,  and  never  married.  As  she  grew 
old  she  kept  to  her  room  under  the 
kitchen  eaves,  spending  her  days  darning 
and  mending  shirts.  Everybody  called  her 
Aunt  Minnie.  When  the  children  and 
grandchildren  came  for  a  visit  they  slipped 
her  a  dollar  or  gave  her  a  pair  of  cast  off 
earrings  which  she  never  wore. 

.There  was  a  casual  curiosity  among  the 
family  about  what  Aunt  Minnie  did  with 
her  money,  but  when  she  died  jione  could 
be  found. 

Soon  after  her  death  the  old  folks  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  the  fann.  Everything  went 
on  the  auction  block,  including  the  pa¬ 
thetic  contents  of  Aunt  Minnie’s  room. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Gilpenny  bought  Aunt  Min¬ 
nie’s  sewing  basket,  chock  full  of  a  half 
century’s  collection  of  bits  of  yarn,  for 
65  cents.  When  she  got  it  home  she 
found  a  wadded  bill  at  the  center  of  each 
scrap  of  yarn — $800.00  in  all.  The  family 
sued  Mrs.  Gilpenny,  but  the  courts  held 


takes  compressed  air  anywhere 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com¬ 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
.  .  .  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  .  .  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop.  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models. 

St*  it  ot  your  dtoltr  or  writ* 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

181  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


LOOK.  ROM..; 
10  HOtKS! 


Vt 


And  it  didn’t  hurt  —  done  with 
PoL.  Just  brush  on  PoL  and  it  forms 
a  tough  film  fast.  Horn  buttons  soon 
peel  off.  Won’t  ooze  to  harm  calf’s 
face.  No  danger  to  cow  when  nursed. 
Easy  for  one  man  alone  to  do  the  job. 
Each  $1.25  bottle  dehorns  12  calves 
or  kids.  Be  a  pal  .  .  .  use  PoL.  Your 
Dr.  Hess  dealer  has 
SrHSSS  it.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 
Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


POL 


Sci«nfffi’c  far/n-ac*u#icpft 
Sine*  1893 


Get  a 

Demonstration 
See  It  Work 

Lft  this  sen.atile,  powerful,  dependable,  Beaver  6  h.p. 
Ridinix  Tractor  do  your  hard  work!  For  just  a  few 
cents  an  hour  operatini;  cost,  it  does  jobs  other  small 
tractors  can't  tackle.  Complete  line  of  implements  to 
plow,  harrowr,  cultivate,  rake,  itrade,  roll,  mow  lawns 
and  fields,  plow  snow,  saw  wood,  itenerate  electricity, 
haul  heavy  loads,  etc.  Thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners. 
Ste  your  dealer  or  write  for  literature  and  dealer’s  name. 

BEAVER  TRACTOR  CO..  INC. 

1465  Stratford  Avc.  Straford,  Conn. 
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CITY  BUYERS  look  at  the 
paint  and  rhronie  ;  farmers 
get  down  and  look  under. 


she  had  made  a  bona  fide  purchase  of 
the  basket  “and  its  contents.” 

To  this  day,  any  sewing  basket  full  of 
scraps  brings  a  high  price  at  country  sales 
along  the  Wabash. 

The  .Auctioneer 

There  are  50.000  auctioneers  in  this 
(ountry  including  specialists  who  auction 
jewelr\-,  stamps,  works  of  art.  livestock, 
tobacco  and  real  estate.  The  country 
auctioneer  is  the  most  versatile  of  the 
lot  sinc  e  he  may  sell,  on  any  one  day, 
everything  within  the  range  of  human 
possessions.  The  good  auctioneer  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  something  about  every¬ 
thing  he  sells- — he  must  know  values  and 
prii  es  and  the  relationships  bc'tween  what 
an  article  will  bring  at  a  sale,  what  it 
cost  as  new,  and  what  its  real  value  is. 

He  has  a  dedicate  feeling  for  the  temper 
of  a  sale  crowd,  he  knows  how  to  warm 
it  up  into  a  buying  mood,  and  how  to 
butter  up  a  reluctant  bidder.  His  tongue 
must  be  loose  at  both  ends  and  he  must 
have  a  ready  wit  and  a  stock  pile  of 
jokes. 

He  must  watch  that  he  does  not  over¬ 
reach  himself,  for  if  any  article  is  not  as 
he  represents  it,  the  buyer  may*  legally 
demand  his  money  bac  k.  It  is  not  diffic  ult 
to  know  what  an  auctioneer  means  when 
he  says  a  pitcher  has  a  nick  out  of  the 
spout  but  will  hold  water.  It  is  when 
he  generalizes  with  sue  h  claims  as  “with 
a  little  repair  it  will  be  as  good  as  new” 
that  both  he  and  the  buyer  are  treading 
on  thin  ice. 

.A  work  of  art  described  as  “genuine” 
must  be  genuine.  .A  “genuine”  Currier 
and  Ives  print  can  not  be  a ’reproduction. 
.An  antique  must  be  an  anti(|ue.  This 
term,  generally  applied  to  something  old 
in  furniture,  china,  glass,  or  objects  of 
art,  is  a  constant  pain  in  the  auctioneers 
neck.  The  increasing  numbers  of  antique 
buyers  at  country  sales  have  made  most 
auctioneers  wary’  of  the  word.  .Ask  one 
what  he  means  by  antic|ue  and  he  usually 
has  pressing  business  elsewh«’re.  Pin  him 
down  and  he’ll  sav.  “Something  that’s 
old.”  • 


They're  clearing  20,000  acres 
of  heavy  brush  with  TWO 


In  the  tidewater  area  of  North  Carolina  they’re  reclaiming  20,000  acres  of 
waste  brush  land  and  converting  it  to  lush,  profitable  pasture.  And  two  Seaman 
Self-Propelled  Tillers  are  doing  the  job  at  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  cost  would 
be  with  any  other  equipment. 

The  area  is  muckland  (hard  to  work  with  anything  but  a  Seaman)  —  thickly 
overgrown  with  Bayberry,  Myrtle,  Broom  Sedge,  Smilax  and  various  types  of  pine. 

First,  they  operate  the  two  Seaman  Tillers  with  the  hood  open.  This  throws 
milled,  chopped  and  pulverized  brush  and  root  systems  to  the  surface.  A  second 
pass  with  the  Tillers  —  this  time  with  the  hood  down,  completely  buries  the  trash 
and  leaves  a  fine  bed  for  grass  seeding.  They  do  nearly  40  acres  a  day  with  each 
machine  in  the  second  operation. 

They’re  planting  fescue,  ladino  clover,  sudan  grass  and  soy  beans  behind  the 
Seaman  Self-Propelled  Tillers  —  and  they’re  getting  magnificent  stands. 

Your  own  pasture  and  farming  operations  may  not  involve  20,000  acres  —  but 
the  Seaman  Rotary  Tiller  will  solve  virtually  any  tillage  problem  you  may  have  — 
no  matter  how  different  .  .  .  And  it  will  do  the  job  faster,  with  higher  daily  pro¬ 
duction  —  and  at  a  cost  that  will  net  you  a  very  handsome. profit. 


Plan  now  to  improve  your  soil,  get  bigger,  more  profitable  yields  —  with  a 
Seaman  Rotary  Tiller.  ^ 

ROTARY  TILLERS  AT  THE 


Th#  S«aman  Tilllf  —  bulll  for  froe- 
tort  of  23  H.P.  —  and  up.  Il't  a 
form-iiio  tillor  to 
monowvoroblo  you 
con  uto  it  in  your 
gordon,  too.  3  ft.  , 
tillogo  width. 


ThI*  FREE  boohlvt  of  Rotary 

Tiffaao"  is  a  eomprolioiisivo  4oscri#- 
tion  of  rotary  tillaco  ^racticos.  Do- 
scribos  laaR  cloariaa,  pastaro  roaova- 
tioa,  sood-bod  broRaratioa  aad  Maay 
otbor  valaablo  atppNcatioas.  Writs  for 
yoar  copy  —  today. 


WEST  INVESTMEN 


SEAMAN 

MO^RS 


SSt  No.  astb  Stroot 
Milwaahoo,  Wis. 
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MIN-CI. 


sou  *>ftlC*TIOM 

ES-MIN-EL  is  now  available  in  spray 
or  dust  form.  If  you  haven't  miner¬ 
alized  your  soil,  you  can  now  feed 
these  essential  minerals  to  your  plants 
through  the  leaves  and  stems  — 
ES-MIN-EL  spray  or  dust  is  a 
neutral  form  of  Copper,  Manganese 
and  Zinc. 


furnish  you  a  dealer 

yralized 


Minerals  are  just  as  essential  to  healthy 
plant  growth  as  they  are  to  the  health  of 
the  human  body.  Soil  poor  in  minerals  cannot 
grow  healthy  plants  that  produce  abundant, 
vitamin-rich  crops.  Constant  cropping  and 
leaching  have  taken  from  our  soil  much  of 
its  natural  mineral  content,  and  these 
essential  minerals  must  be  returned  if  optimum 
yield  is  to  be  achieved.  ES-MIN-EL  contains 
these  essential  minerals:  Boron,  Copper,  Man¬ 
ganese,  Zinc,  Iron  and  Magnesium  —  all 
essential  to  healthy,  vitamin-rich  crops.  Your 
crop  yield  is  just  as  good  as.  your  soil  — 
good,  productive  soil  must  have  the  proper 
mineral  balance  —  the  essential  minerals 
are  all  in  Es-Min-El.  For  healthy  plants 
and  increased  yield  of  vitamin-rich 
crops,  mineralize  your  soil  with 
Es-Min-El. 


Send  card  or  letter  to  Tennessee 
Corporation,  Grant  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

617-29  Grant  Building,  Atlanta,  Gaorgia 


Qiittuufr  WeeJU 

is  good  farming 


Best  Weed  Cutter 


It's  *  brand  new  Roof  Weed  Cutter  — still 
the  best!  New  self-propel  unit  eliminates 
slippage,  makes  control  easier.  Choice  of  3 
h.p.  Clinton  or  6  h.p.  Wisconsin  heavy-duty 
motor.  Cuts  clean  within  l/i"  of  fence  rows, 
buildings.  See  your  dealer  or  write  — 

•  Finiertip  Control  •  Lock-in  Self-Propel 

•  Choico  of  2  Motors  •  Versatile  Attachments 


ROOF  Welding  Works 

Pontiac  10,  Illinois 


This  is  his  personal  sixty-four  dollar 
answer,  .\inong  antique  dealers  it  is 
generally  understood  that  a  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  must  be  at  least  100  years  old  to 
b«-  an  antique.  This  leads  to  the  inevit¬ 
able  conclusion  that  articles ‘which  were 
not  antique  yesterday  become  antique 
today. 

In  spite  of  pressure  from  dealers  to 
pin  down  the  exact  definition  of  the 
word,  auctioneers  feel  free  to  apply  it  to 
anything  which  looks  old  and  is  not  made 
today.  This  rules  out  reproductions  of 
genuine  antiques,  which  must  be  sold  as 
reproductions. 

.\nothcr  antique  problem  to  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  is  the  client  who  is  sure  Aunt 
Sophie’s  monstrosity  of  a  sideboard  is 
worth  a  fortune  because  some  well-mean¬ 
ing  if  uninformed  collector  told  her  so. 

•  .\n  owner  ver>-  often  wants  to  protect 
himself  against  excessive  loss  from  a  low 
bid.  Whether  or  not  an  owntr  may  bid 
himself  or  have  someone  bid  for  him  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  auctioneer.  Many 
piermit  one  bid  only  from  the  owner.  If 
that  is  topped  he  must  drop  out.  If  the 
article  is  knocked  down  to  him  he  must 
pay  the  auctioneer  commission  on  the  sale. 

The  Royal  Family 

The  royal  family  of  the  auctioneers  clan 
are  those  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Reppert  School  of  Auctioneering  at  De¬ 
catur,  Indiana.  The  school  was  founded 


by  the  late  Colonel  Fred  Reppert.  one  of 
the  best  known  Iivesto<  k  auctioneers  of  all 
time.  For  $200.00  the  School  offers  a 
thre(‘-weeks  course  (with  room  and  board 
or  free  camping  space),  guaranteed  to 
make  an  auctioneer  out  of  an  aspirant 
or  his  money  refunded.  Students  are 
taught  diction,  v’oice  culture,  laws  and 
regulations  governing  auctions,  practical 
psychology-,  the  trick  of  the  chant,  how  to 
overcome  stage  fright,  and  salesmanship. 

The  patter  with  which  an  auctioneer 
interlards  his  calling  of  bids,  commonly 
called  chant,  filler  or  mumbo  jumbo,  is 
surprisingly  easy  to  learn  once  you  get  the 
hang  of  it.  Reppert  starts  the  student 
with  some  such  simple  formula  as  “mama 
mama  mama.”  “Papa  papa  papa”  will 
do  just  as  well.  Most  auctioneers  have 
their  own  particular  brand  of  mumbo 
jumbo. 

Bissantz  likes  “Bob  bob  bob,”  “Now- 
say,  now-  say.”  His  patter  goes  something 
like  this.  “I  gotta  dollarn  quar,  dollarn 
quar — do  I  hear  dollarn  haf  bob,  dollarn 
haf  bob.  now-  dollarn  sentyfi,  now-  say, 
now-  say.”  The  more  difficult  mumbo 
jumbo  of  the  tobacco  auctioneer  is  simply 
various  grunts,  wheezes,  squeals  and  gar¬ 
gles  used  as  designations  for  fractional 
parts  of  cents.  Reppert’s  students  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  practice  alone  with  their  live¬ 
stock. 

Auctioneers  arc  traditionally  addressed 
as  Colonel.  No  one  knows  where  this 
originated.  A  plausible  explanation  is  that 
m  the  old  days  many  auctioneers  affected 
the  frock  coat,  wide  brim  Panama  hat. 
string  tic  and  cane  of  a  Kentucky  colonel. 
The  cane  and  hat  are  today  the  trade¬ 
marks  of  the  stock  auctioneer.  The  Rep¬ 
pert  School’s  handsome  diploma  makes 
no  mention  of  a  title. 

Commissions  paid  to  auctioneers  vary 
widely,  depending  on  the  class  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold,  amount  of  sale,  and  .the 
locality.  Some  sell  real  estate  for  as  low- 
as  but  real  estate  dealers  have 

generally  succeeded  in  pushing  this  up 
to  5^r,  their  usual  commission.  House¬ 
hold  goods  bring  5^/c  to  lO^f .  Rare  books 
bring  as  high  a  and  w-orks  of  art  also 
a  high  percentage.  Auctioneers  w-ill  often 
take  a  country-  sale — real  estate,  livestock, 
machinery,  household  goods  and  crops  at 
a  “lung  power”  flat  rate  because  of  the 
large  total.  Commissions  are  usually 
higher  at  auction  bams,  where  articles 
left  on  consignment  arc  sold.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  provides  clerks  who  keep  book  on 
the  sale  and  collect  the  money,  but  the 
owner  pays  them,  usually  a  flat  daily 
wage.  The  auctioneer  is  responsible  for 
collections.  When  the  sale  is  over  he  col¬ 
lects  his  commission  at  once. 

The  auctioneers  have  an  association. 
The  National  Auctioneers  Association. 
The  president  is  Clyde  Wilson  of  Marion, 
Ohio.  The  1953  convention  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
during  July,  in  case  you  want  to  attend. 
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FREEZER  HERESIES 

(Continued  from  page  81) 

One  time  I  went  haywire  on  bananas. 
I  saw  a  whole  countcrful  of  them  fading 
in  the  heat  of  a  certain  summer  day  and, 
before  I  knew  it,  had  made  a  dicker  and 
was  on  my  way  home  with  the  back  seat 
of  the  car  exhaling  billowing  clouds  of 
overripe  banana  aroma,  to  my  husband’s 
horror.  I  got  out  the  electric  mixer, 
squeezed  the  juice  of  four  lemons  into  the 
bowl  and  set  the  beaters  at  a  slow  whip¬ 
ping  speed.  Then  I  proceeded  to  cut  up 
and  drop  into  the  bowl  all  the  banana 
that  was  any  good,  adding  more  lemon 
juice  as  I  worked  according  to  taste  and 
any  tendency  to  discolor.  When  I  finished 
1  had  a  huge  bowl  of  banana  puree.  And 
all  through  the  summer  we  had  plenty  of 
banana  ice  cream  from  it,  banana  gelatin 
desserts  and  whips,  banana  topping  for 
gingerbread,  banana  cake  frosting  and 
banana  milk  shakes. 

Aspirate  the  Air 

I  feel  that  The  Books  do  not  emphasize 
enough  the  importance  of  getting  as  much 
air  as  possible  out  of  packages.  That  is 
why  I  emphatically  recommend  packaging 
\egctables  in  plastic  bags  instead  of  in 
those  cellophane  bags  which  are  contained 
in  paper  boxes.  You  cannot  get  as  much 
air  out  as  you  can  when  using  a  plastic 
bag.  If,  for  instance,  we  could  aspirate 
every  speck  of  air  from  a  package  I  won¬ 
der  if  w’e  would  need  to  blanch  at  all. 

Perhaps  so,  but  in  the  first  place  there 
is  not  on  the  market  any  practical,  simple 
device  for  withdrawing  air.  Large  scale 
processors  of  poultry  have  the  great  ad- 
\antage  of  a  fine,  positive  professional 
aspirator  put  out  by  Dewey  and  Almy 
Chemical  Company  to  be  used  with  their 
famous  Cryo\ac  and  Cryorap  bags,  but 
this  is  both  too  large  and  too  expensive 
for  the  housewife.  They  also  have  a 
smaller  water-power  operated  vacuumizer, 
but  I  tried  this  and  found  it  hard  to 
adjust  and  too  dependent  upon*  forceful 
waterflow’. 

So  I  invented  my  own,  and  use  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  find  it  makes  an  enormous 
dilTerence  in  the  flavor  and  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  of  whatever  I  put  into  the  fret'zer. 
Until  someone  takes  me  up  on  my  device, 
though,  you  will  have  to  go  on  holding 
the  bag  to  your  mouth  and  breathing  in 
as  hard  as  you  can  to  pull  out  as  much  air 
as  you  can. 

The  Question  of  Refreezing 

Finally,  the  difficult  and  delicate  matter 
of  to  refrecze  or  not  to  refreeze. 

The  Books  have  laid  down  a  blanket, 
rigid  rule  on  this — in  one  word,  NEVER. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  not  only  I,  but 
many  people,  refreeze  almost  all  and  any 
foods  safely. 

There  had  to  be  such  a  rule,  however, 
because  p<’ople  had  to  be  scared  stiff  and 
warned  not  to  allow  anything  to  defrost 


THERE'S  ALWAYS  A 
READY  CASH  MARKET 


FOR  MY  PRODUCE! 


Florida  farmers  are  favored  with 
26  centrally  located  State  Farmers' 

Markets  where  practically  every 
farm  crop,  including  livestock, 
poultry  and  eggs  can  be  sold  on 
a  cash  basis.  Prices  paid  for  farm 
crops  are  governed  by  economic  conditions  prevail* 
ing  around  the  nation  at  the  day  and  hour  the  sale 
is  made.  Reports  from  all  over  the  nation  are 
received  by  teletype  at  every  state  market  enabling 
both  the  buyer  and  the  farmer  to  know  the  going 
price  on  produce. 


FREE 


If  you  aro  inicrestod  in  farm  op- 
portunitios  in  Florida,  writ*  for 
your  copy  of  boautifully  illutfrafod 
booklet:  "Farm  Opporfunifiet  in 
Florida."  We'll  also  send  you  a 
colorful  folder  about  the  Florida 
Stafe  fair  and  Gasparilla  Pirate 
Festival  to  be  held  in  Tampa, 
February  3  to  14. 
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Jicm  tAomugA 

INOCULATION  for 
all  your  LEGUMES 


The  lEGUME-AID  package 
is  appreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  ond  contains 
more  of  the  bacteria-carry- 
ing  homos.  This  extra 
amoont  of  inocolant  mokes 
it  easier  to  treat  yoor  seeds 
more  thorooghly  at  planting 
time. 


flHclUlliq! 


Whether  planting  clover,  alfalfa,  lespedeza,  peos,  beans, 
lupines  or  any  other  legume,  it  poys  to  assure  maximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  freoting 
seeds  with  the  famous  "Inoculant 
fjh  in  the  Corton."  lEGUME-AlD  is 

neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 
freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


EASIEST  HANDLING 
SPRINKLER  PIPE 
MUR. DEVELOPED! 


ROTO-RAIN 

provides  gentle,  con¬ 
trolled  "rain”  wherever 
you  need  it.  Low  cost  aluminum.  Cuts  labor, 
saves  water.  Bigger  crops  and  profits  year 
after  year. 

Water  pressure  automatically  locks  and 
seals  the  "ABC"  Coupler.  Push,  click,  it's 
coupled!  An  easy  twisting  pull— it's  apart! 
22°  flexibility  at  joints. 

OTHER  AMES  SYSTEMS:  Perf-O-Rain  for  low 
pressure  sprinkling;  Gated  Pipe  for  controlled 
furrow  watering;  Tow-A-Line  tractor  moves 
for  sprinkler  lines. 


See  your  Ames  Dealer  or  send 
coupon  for  helpful  Illustrated 
folders.  Free  planning  service. 


uj.R.nmES  compflnv 


Dept.  AG,  150  Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco  7,  Calif. 

(or)  3905  E.  Broadway,  Tampa  5,  Florida 
Send  full  information  on  systems  checked: 

□  RotO'Rain  □  Perf-O-Rain  □  Tow-A-Line 

□  Gated  Pipe  □  Surface  Pipe  □  Syphons 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 

Town _ 

Crops _ 


-State- 

-Acres. 
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and  then  refreeze  it.  This  entire  freezing 
business  was  in  swaddling  clothes  and  we 
had  to  be  told  not  to  loosen  the  wrapping 
even  a  little  for  fear  wc  would  kill  the 
infant  by  too  much  exposure. 

As  an  overall  precaution,  refreezing  is 
not  recommended.  As  a  matter  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  common  sense  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  entirely  safe  if  certain  pre¬ 
cautions  are  observed. 

I  ran  into  this  early  when  I  discovered 
the  great,  the  overwhelming,  advantages 
of  buying  fruit  from  certain  places  where 
the  fresh  fruit  was  rigidly  chosen  and 
pro( cssed,  with  sugar  in  proper  propor¬ 
tion.  and  frozen  in  .30  pound  tins.  These 
sell  for  infinitely  less  than  the  same 
amount  of  fruit  could  be  bought  for  in 
the  stores  in  small  packs. 

Before  I  had  a  freezer  I  bought  cherries, 
peaches  and  apples  from  B.  J.  Case  Farms 
of  Sodus,  New  York.  I  canned  the  cherries 
and  peaches  and  kept  the  can  of  apples 
in  the  refrigerator  for  awhile  using  fresh 
for  pies,  and  desserts  and  even  for  eating. 
.After  I  had  a  freezer  I  bought  not  only 
these  but  also  great,  rich  Bing  cherries  in 
juice,  wonderful  fresh  plums  halved  and 
in  syrup,  raspberries  and  delightful  straw¬ 
berries.  Beautiful,  perfect  fruit.  I  merely 
unfroze  the  contents  of  the  big  cans,  re¬ 
packed  in  quart  Thermorex  containers,  or 
Stor-Paks  plastic  containers  if  I  planned 
to  hold  the  fruit  very  long,  and  froze  once 
more. 

Then  I  made  pics  from  the  fruit,  which 
meant  thawing  again,  and  freezing  the 
pics,  and  thawing  once  more  to  use. 

Count  up  those  thawings.  Right!  And 
ne\cr  once  have  I  had  even  a  hint  of 
trouble. 

But,  I  never  allowed  the  fruit  to  get 
warm.  When  shipped,  the  cans  almost 
always  arrive  with  the  contents  unfrozen: 
however,  the  fruit  is  sterile  when  packed. 
Have  ready  your  containers,  open  the 
cans,  dip  out  with  a  scalded  spoon,  top, 
label,  and  refreeze  in  the  quick  freeze  part 
of  your  freezer  if  you  have  it.  Forget 
about  this  bugaboo  of  danger. 

I  certainly  would  never,  however,  let 
the  unfrozen  fruit  get  warm,  or  stay  long 
opened,  even  in  the  refrigerator,  and  then 
refreeze.  Once  you  open  the  can.  pack¬ 
age.  If  vou  do  not  intend  to  refreeze  or 
can.  take  some  out  to  use,  cover  the  can 
and  keep  in  the  refrigerator.  If  you  steril¬ 
ize  your  spoon,  the  fruit  will  keep  a  sur¬ 
prising  length  of  time  without  spoiling, 
and  before  it  gives  even  a  hint/)f  that,  you 
can  cook  it  up  and  can  or  preser\-e.  But 
it  is  better,  nicer  and  easier  to  freeze. 

A  far  tri(  kier  proposition  to  handle  this 
way  is  fish. 

To  get  better  and  fresher  fish  than  wc 
can  from  local  markets  and  to  beat  the 
high  cost  of  you-know  what,  I  now  buy  all 
fish  from  a  company  in  Wisconsin  in 
amounts  of  from  50  to  300  pounds  at  a 
time.  The  advantages  of  this  are  not  only 
mar\’clous  fish,  but  infinite  and  fascinating 
variety,  and  an  average  price  of  around  30 


CENTURY 

introduces 


NEW,  LOW-COST 

SPRAYER 


Century's  new  "A-1"  sprayer _ $171.70 

For  Ford  or  Ferguson _ $148.60 


Fits  most  tractors.  Tractor-seat  con¬ 
trol.  110  gal.  capacity.  Adjustable 
row  spacing.  Full  coverage,  4,  6  or 
8  rows.  Write  for  catalog  &  dealer’s 
name.  Ask  about  NEW  all-purpose 
Century  Seeders. 


CENTURY 

ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

Farm  Equip.  Oiv.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Make  for  make,  model 
for  model,  it’s  the  trartor 
equipped  with  a  Hobbs 
Engine  Hoir  .Meter.' 

That's  because  this  own 
er  knows  When  to  serv 
ire  his  tractor.  Proter 
tise  maintenance  assures 
lonuer  tractor  life,  pre 
vents  needless  repairs. 

Approved  by  Leadinp 


HOBBS 

ingfne  Hour 

niETERS 


Recommended  as  an  ap¬ 
proved  accessory  by  leading 
tractor  manufacturers.  Full 
information  is  available  from 
your  trartor  dealer. 


Nowly  cnlarpod  production  lacHWoo 
now  permit  prompt  ohipmont*. 
Order  from  your  dealer  NOW, 


IV.  Holffn  3oxiaotation 

‘'2066  YALE  BlVD.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


. 

FREE  Catalog  Explains  How 
“Uni-Matched  Drying  System 
i  Increased  My  Crop  Value  50%’’ 

■  Our  new  FREE 

•  -Ft-paite  catalog 
S  may  he  the  most 
S  prohtahle  read- 

•  ing  you  do  all 
!  year!  Catalog 
!  explains  the 

•  Uni-Matched 

•  Farm  Drying 

•  System,  the 
S  amazing,  low- 

•  cost  drying  sys- 

•  tern  for  all 
S  crops,  all  rli- 

•  mates.  You  get  BOTH  dryer  and  Perfection  steel 

■  bins  for  less  cost  than  old-fashioned  wood  storage 
!  of  less  capacity!  Uni-Matched  system  brings  more 
S  grain  from  the  field,  conditions  grain  for  longer 
;  storage,  makes  money  for  you  every  year.  Make  big 

•  money  custom-drying  for  neighliors.  Approved  for 
!  PM.A  loans ;  small  down  payment  installs  one  on 
;  your  farm.  Hundreds  in  use.  Portable  or  stationary 

•  models  to  ht  every  need.  Write  today  for  catalog, 
S  prices  and  testimoniab. 

j  Corn  States  Hybrid  Service 

;  Farm  Products  Division  A 

:  1101  Walnat,  D«s  Moines,  Iowa 


GORMAN-RUPP  IRRIGATION 

PUMP  and 

”JE€P"  ENGINE 

make 

BIG  NEWS! 


The  “Jeep”  engine  driven  irrigation 
pump  gives  excellent  performance,  from 
250  G.P.M.  at  120  lbs.  to  600  G.P.M.  at 
55  lbs.  pressure.  Serves  both  high  pres¬ 
sure  and  medium  pressure  systems. 

Heat  exchanger  cooling  makes  5% 
more  engine  H.P.  available  for  pumping. 
Lowest  cost  of  operation.  Highest  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  dependability. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  2-IR-ll-JX 


Gorman-Rupp  oriKinate  others  imitate 


CHAMI>I0H 

W/:' 

M  THE  MOBIL -DISC 

THE  HARVEY  FARM  ELEVATOR 


to  40  cents  a  pound  even  for  fillets!  In 
winter,  my  shipments  are  generally  com¬ 
pletely  frozen  when  they  arrive.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  although  the  company  packs  with 
dr\’  ice  and  insulates,  usually  some  of  the 
shipment  is  partially  thawed  when  it 
comes. 

Fish  Should  Be  Frosty 

I  always  refreeze  with  no  qualms  what¬ 
soever,  just  so  there  are  still  some  frost 
crystals  left  in  the  fish.  Sometimes  part  of 
the  fish  will  be  completely  frozen,  some 
half  frozen,  and  a  little  of  it  with  no  iee 
in  it  at  all,  but  icy-cold.  Knowing  how 
long  this  has  been  on  the  way,  knowing 
that  it  was  frozen  probably  up  to  the  day 
of  arrival,  I  ix'paekage  if  necessary,  or 
simply  put  the  boxes  into  the  quick-freeze 
part  of  the  freezer.  Whatever  is  entirely 
defrosted,  I  use  at  once  without  refreezing. 

In  only  one  case  did  I  reject  a  shipment 
because  it  arrived  unfrozen.  This  was 
once  in  summer  when  the  box  for  some 
reason  was  delayed  enroute.  (They  al¬ 
ways  notify  when  the  box  is  shipped  so 
one  can  be  sure  of  this  time-element.) 
The  fish  came  this  once  very  cold,  but 
perfectly  limp  without  a  bit  of  frost  in  it. 
In  this  case  the  fish  looked  and  smelled  all 
right,  but  I  was  taking  no  chances.  I  re¬ 
jected  the  shipment,  notified  the  express 
to  that  effect,  filled  in  the  proper  paper 
to  enable  the  company  to  obtain  damages, 
and  then  the  shippers  sent  me  an  entire 
new  shipment  of  fish  to  replace  the  dam¬ 
aged  one. 

This  is  the  story  on  refreezing.  The  rule 
I  go  by,  and  which  I  have  been  assured  is 
sound,  is  simply  this:  If,  on  breaking  a 
food  apart,  you  find  ice  crystals  still  in  it, 
refreeze  immediately  and  it  is  safe.  I  have 
been  buying  fish  in  these  institutional 
packs  for  four  years  now,  and  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  rule  with  no  trouble  whatever. 

So  go  ahead  and  pioneer.  Nobody 
knows  the  whole  stor\’,  and  assuredly  no¬ 
body  knows  all  the  answers.  Some  readers 
of  my  book  have  written  mt*  of  things  I 
did  not  think  of  myself,  and  which,  as 
soon  as  I  have  time  to  test,  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  find  as  time-and-energy  saving  as  any 
of  my  own.  More  and  more  I  am  discov¬ 
ering  that  it  is  only  by  trying  new  things 
and  making  mistakes  now  and  then  that 
one  profits — by  the  very  process  of  making 
mistakes  you  poke  your  way  along  a  path 
nobody  has  found  before. 

And  do  you  mind  telling  me  about  your 
new  paths,  when  you. find  them?  It  is 
high  time  we  fixed  up  our  own  set  of 
Books,  with  more  new  rules  and  heresies- 
made-proper,  than  I  have  written  to  date. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Marie  Armstrong  Essipoff  it  a  prolific 
writer  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Two  books.  Makiug 
the  Most  of  Yomr  Food  Freezer,  and  Making  the  Most  of 
Your  Cooking  Time,  show  her  in  her  role  as  farm  house¬ 
wife.  But  she  has  other  interests.  With  her  husband. 
Dmitry,  the  owns  a  farm  near  Terryville,  New  York, 
where  they  raise  a  wide  assortment  of  animals,  including 
milk  goats,  pigs,  and  geese.  She  it  particularly  partial  to 
Hampshire  pigs  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  breeders  of 
Pilgrim  Geese.  An  article  on  the  Pilgrim  Goose  was  her 
first  contribution  to  The  Famm  OL'ARrFRLV. 


It's  fast,  flexible,  tough  .  .  .  slices  up  corn 
stalks,  haulm  the  first  trip  over  .  .  .  "Inde- 
structo"  bearings  carrying  a  5-year 'guarantee 
.  ,  .  wheels  that  raise  and  lower  hydraulically 
.  ,  .  Ideal  for  all  types  farming,  soil  and 
pasture  renovation  .  .  .  simple  one-piece 
hitch  adjustment  ,  .  .  comes  in  7,  8.  9,  10, 
1 1 -foot  sizes. 


The  mobile,  all-purpose,  4  in  I  Farm  Elevator 
.  .  .  4-position  sides  actually  give  the  farmer 
four  elevators  for  handling  most  feld  crops 
and  other  items  .  .  .  minimum  length,  22  feet 
— maximum  length,  34  feet. 


Msaafaviarer 

Qnnftfy  /Sam  4*mca  /ilS2 

iiiiiuwn  owo.  USA 


See  The  Complete  Line  of  Roderick  Leon, 
Hoi 


Vulcan  and  Harvey 
Farm  Tools,  Inc.,  Dealer. 


At  Your 


SEND 

FOR  THE  FACTS  TODAY!  [ 

:  FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Dept.  A 

!  Send  me  complete  details  on  the 

1  (  )  .Mobil-Disc  (  )  Farm  Elevator 

Name . 

Address . 

.  R.  F.  D.  Na  . 

City  . 

.  State  . 
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►  Plow 

►  RIGHT 

►  this  Spring 


Cut  cultivating 
time  in  half! 


YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER 


*‘Good  Farm  Equipment  Since  1930' 


UREA 

(Continued  from  page  98) 

The  revolution  in  farininc;  which  started 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  now  en¬ 
ables  the  fanner  to  get  34  per  cent  more 
crop  from  an  acre,  53  per  cent  more  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  average  animal  unit, 
and  126  per  cent  more  output  per  man¬ 
hour  of  work,  is  just  getting  started. 

Urea  is  one  of  many  new  synthetic  feeds 
we  can  expect  to  sec  on  our  fi'ed  bag 
“Ingredients”  tag  as  we  work  out  ways  to 
push  up  food  production  in  the  years 
ahead. 


MODEL 
FOR  EVERY 
FENCING 
NEED 


(J  m  Rollini!  and  cutting  ahead  of  the  mold- 
•-e  hoards,  they  reduce  dirt  friction  .  .  . 

plow  pulls  up  to  4lKf  easier.  You  can  plow  in  1  gear 
hieher  .  .  .  finish  5  acres  in  4-acre  time! 

/^/  Thev  cut  and  cover  tra.sh,  svet  or  dry, 

Lieaner  with  natural  slicing  action.  DrHector 
insures  complete  cosering.  SINGLE  BL.\DE — no  second 
blade  to  waste  power! 


■  5-YEAR 

GUARANTEE 

Save  materials,  labor  and 
“chasing"  time.  A  single  wire 
fence  powered  with  SHOX- 
STOK  keeps  livestock  where 
wanted.  High-line  power  unit 
SIS. 95;  battery  unit  $12.95. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


KIEL  THAT  BUG 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

dusts  can  bt'  prepared  more  cjuickly  and 
the  machinery  for  application  is  lighter 
and  less  cumbersome.  But  it  is  also  gen¬ 
erally  more  expensive  than  spraying  and 
it  just  doesn’t  do  the  job  it  should  in  con¬ 
trolling  some  pests.  .An  exception  to  this 
is  the  use  of  BHC  as  a  dust  for  spittlcbug 
control.  When  applied  early  in  the  growth 
of  the  hay  crop  it  is  ver\'  effective  and 
economical. 

For  spraying,  the  insecticide  must  be  in 
the  form  of  an  emulsion  concentrate  or  a 
wettable  powder.  An  emulsion,  as  you 
know,  is  a  suspension  of  hne  globules  of  a 
liquid  in  a  liquid.  So,  in  an  emulsion  con¬ 
centrate  the  insecticide  is  put  into  solution 
with  a  solvent  and  an  emulsifier  is  added. 
This  concentrate  can  then  be  added  to  the 
proper  amount  of  water  to  prepare  a  sprav 
of  the  desired  strength.  The  wettable 
powder  is  simply  the  powdered  insecticide 
with  a  wetting  agent  added  to  make  it 
mix  with  water. 

The  emulsion  concentrates  may  be  used 
ver>-  satisfactorily  in  the  low  -pressure,  low’- 
volume  outfits  that  faimers  ( ommonly  call 
weed  sprayers.  Wettable  powders,  how¬ 
ever,  will  clog  the  nozzles  in  these  weed 
sprayers  and  should  be  used  only  in  high- 
pressure  machines. 

The  important  factor  in  applying  any 
insecticide  is  the  use  of  the  proper  amount 
of  the  actual  chemical  per  acre,  no  matter 
what  formulation  may  b(‘  used  or  how- 
much  it  is  diluted.  The  table  pmpared  by 
the  Department  of  Entomolog\-.  Purdue 
University,  and  reproduced  on  page  46, 
is  a  handy  guide  in  determining  how  much 
of  any  particular  formulation  net^  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  obtain  a  given  amount  of  the  in¬ 
secticide  per  acre.  For  instance,  if  it  is 
stated  that  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  toxa- 
phene  per  acre  are  net-ded  to  control  a 
p<*st,  reference  to  the  table  will  show  that 
this  calls  for  three  pints  of  40  per  cent 
emulsion  conci-ntrate  or  six  pounds  of  25 
per  cent  wettable  powder. 


/  -M.  They  put  more  of  your 

*•  tractor's  power  to  work  .  .  . 

reduce  power  loss  and  fuel  bills.  Cleaner  plowing  cuts 
Cl  op  loss  from  borers  .  .  .  gives  bigger  yields.  WRITE 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 


7  /  W-tlBL  -  LIGHT  ENOUGH 

•  •  • 

HEAVy  ENOUGH 

TO  WORK  .  .  . 

Handiest  tool  on  the  farm!  Mows  fence  rows,  fields  and 
grass,  .\diustable  depth  .  .  .  powerful  engine.  Only 

SI3y.50  I  plus  freight).  WRITE. 


More 


I  Whether  you  want  larger 

a  /  vields  per  acre  —  harsests 

'tjY  IB  j  commanding  highest  market 

I  VI/  prices — or  luscious  fruit  for 

I  II  /  your  own  table,  Dwarf  Fruit 

Frees  are  more  profitable 
stticks  for  you. 

Early  bearing  at  2  to  3  vears  of  age  (up  to  6 
years  sooner  than  standard-sized  trees)  ;  easier  to 
prune,  spray  or  pick;  no  expensive  power  etpiip- 
ment :  greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs. 

Order  direct  from  the  grower.  Choice  varieties 
of  Peaches.  Pears,  Plums,  etc.  .Apples  grafted  on 
true  East  Mailing  rootstocks.  Nos.  I  to  IX,  to 
meet  speiial  needs. 

.Mso,  ESPALIERS  (TRAINED  FRUIT  TREES) 
— decorative,  fruitful,  ideal  for  wall  or  hedge. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  No.  F 


KcH'ps  front  tractor  wheels  rolling 
when  it’s  w'et  and  muddy  .  .  . 

makes  your  tractor  safer  and 
ea'sier  to  steer.  Completely  ad- 
ju-tah)e.  Easy  to  install  .  .  .  low] 


WRITE: 


YETTER  MFC.  CO.,  350  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


Are  you 

getting  the  most 
from  your  Farm? 


Arc  you  improving  its  productivity? 
.  .  .  Both  can  be  accomplished  for 
you  by  an  experienced  Farm  Man¬ 
ager.  He  will  institute  a  program 
of  operation  adapted  to  your  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  and  see  that  it  is  fully 
carried  out. 

.\nd  a  trained  Rural  Appraiser  will 
tell  you  the  current  value  of  your 
farm — its  long  range  possibilities — 
worth  of  buildings — crops  and  live¬ 
stock. 

Without  obligation,  write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  list  of  professional 
Farm  Managers  or  Rural  Apprais¬ 
ers  for  your  area. 


SITTING 

DOWN 


Big  Farm  Production  Ahead 

The  Danuser  Digger  is  a  time  and  labor 
saver,  used  in  drilling  holes  for  fence 
posts,  foundations,  seedling  setting, 
transplanting,  etc.  Augers  from  4"  to 
24*  available.  Thousands  in  use  the 
world  over.  Write  for  literature  pertain¬ 
ing  to  your  model  tractor. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 

505-09  L  Third  St.  Fulton,  Mo. 


H.  E.  Stalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


Grasshoppers 

After  the  spittlcbug  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  next  invasion  tan  be  expected  from 
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the  grasshopper.  They  eat  heartily  of  the 
best  plants.  Cats  and  dogs  know  this  high- 
protein  bug  and  will  cat  them  all  day  long. 

Before  they  depart  this  life  in  the  late 
summer  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  soil  in 
and  around  meadows  and  pastures.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  spring  and  the  wingless 
young  begin  a  summer  of  feasting. 

BHC,  lindane  and  toxaphene  will  stop 
them  eold,  but  chlordane  is  currently 
looked  upon  as  the  leading  grasshopper 
killer.  Chlordane  is  another  of  the  organic 
insecticides  and  like  BHC  works  as  a  con¬ 
tact  poison  and  a  stomach  poison.  One  to 
one  and  a  half  pounds  per  acre  are  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  ’hopper  control. 

Parathion,  an  organic  phosphate  insecti¬ 
cide,  is  another  that  is  sure  death  to  grass¬ 
hoppers.  In  fact,  it  will  get  everything 
that  DDT  will  and  a  good  many  more  be¬ 
sides.  \Vcre  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
extremely  toxic  to  humans,  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  our  leading  insecticide  today. 

Out  in  Iowa  they  ha\c  a  neat  way  of 
“throwing  the  book”  at  the  grasshoppers 
without  being  bothered  by  the  bogey  of 
residue  accumulations.  When  cutting  hay 
they  leave  a  strip  uncut  in  the  center  of 
the  field.  They  spray  this  and  the  edges 
of  the  field.  The  ’hoppers  rush  in  to  feast 
and  find  they  have  been  booby-trapped. 

Alfalfa  ^^’eevil 

In  the  alfalfa  fields  of  the  West  the  most 
important  insect  enemy  is  the  alfalfa 
weevil.  This  tiny  snout  beetle  overwinters 
in  any  kind  of  leaves,  weeds  and  trash  and 
some  even  sojourn  in  hay  in  the  comfort 
of  the  barn.  Early  in  the  spring  they  begin 
laying  their  eggs;  and  a  thorough  job  they 
do,  each  female  sealing  six  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  stems  of  the  alfalfa  plants. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  ten  days  and  the 
larv’ae  spend  the  next  three  or  four  days 
feeding  inside  their  hatchery.  Eating  their 
way  to  the  outside,  they  really  go  into 


Pleasantf  lonfo 


HMvily  Galvani**^  Wir«* 
2.  J®'"* 

3.  Tension  Curv« 

4.  Full  Gauge  Wire* 

5.  Correct  Spacing 


MR.  GEORGE  UNKRICH  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa  has  one  of  the  finest  herds  of  pure 
bred  Angus  you’ll  find  anywhere.  He  also 
raises  pure  bred  Brown  Swiss  dairy  cattle 
and  sends  about  500  head  of  hogs  to 
market  each  year. 

American  Fence  has  been  used  for  30 
years  on  his  Angus  Farm  and  Mr.  Unkrich 
is  putting  in  800  rods  of  new  American 
Fence  soon.  Here’s  Mr.  Unkrich’s  reason 
for  using  American  Fence  .  .  . 

“I’ve  noticed  American  Fence  has  more 
wire  wrapped  around  the  joints  which 
keeps  the  wire  in  position  better  .  .  .  once 
you  stretch  it  tight  it  stays  stretched! 

“I  like  a  39-inch  fence  with  three  strands 


of  barbed  wire  for  controlling  cattle  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  rub  it  so  much.  We  use 
American  Studded  T’  Steel  Posts,  too. 
They  save  us  a  lot  of  time.” 

Put  American  Fence  to  work  protecting 
your  farm.  Like  Mr.  Unkrich,  you’ll  find 
American  Fence  goes  up  to  stay.  Ask  your 
American  Fence  dealer  for  details. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  DIVISION,  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
GENERAL  OFFICES;  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  DIVISION,  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  TENNESSEE  COAL  I  IRON  DIVISION,  FAIRFIELD,  ALA. 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORX 


SEE  THESE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  FENCE 
PRODUCTS  AT  YOUR  DEALER’S  TOO. 

THEY’LL  HELP  YOU  BUILD  A  BETTER  FENCE..; 

V.S.S.  American  Steel  Fence  Posts  are  big  and  husky 
with  slit  wing  anchors  that  root  the  posts  into  the 
ground.  Easily  driven  ...  no  post  holes  needed. 

The  sharp,  evenly  spaced  harbs  of  U'S'S  American  Gal¬ 
vanized  Barbed  Wire  will  turn  back  your  roving  animals. 
It’s  available  in  five  styles,  with  2-  and  4-point  barbs. 


THESE  TWO  samples  of  alfalfa  were  taken 
from  a  Pennsylvania  field  in  the  summer  of 
1932.  An  infestation  of  potato  leafhoppers 
on  second-growth  alfalfa  caused  the  stunting 
of  growth,  yellowing  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sample  on  the  right.  The  healthy  looking 
sample  on  the  left  was  sprayed  once  with  a 
toxaphene  emulsion  formulation. 


action  working  on  the  leaf  buds  at  the  tips 
of  the  plants,  then  take  on  the  leaves  until 
nothing  is  left  but  the  leaf  veins  and  wood 
fibers  of  the  plants.  Severe  infestations 


<eres  more  Ameneem  Ttnee  m  use  '^an  any  otAer  Srancf  f 
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ID^Dowell 


give  a  field  a  bleachcd-out  appearance 
that,  from  a  distance,  might  be  mistaken 
for  severe  frost  damage. 

After  about  three  weeks  of  this  utterly 
destructive  activity  during  which  they  may 
have  ruined  the  entire  first  crop,  the  lar\  ae 
crawl  to  the  ground  and  spin  their  co¬ 
coons  from  which  the  adults  emerge  some 
ten  days  later  to  feed  on  subsequent  crops 
the  rest  of  the  summer. 

A  parasitic  insect  with  a  name  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  size — Bathyplectes 
curculionis — was  imported  from  Europe 
40  years  ago  to  help  destroy  the  weevil 
lar\ae.  In  some  spots  the  little  fellow  has 
done  a  remarkably  effective  job,  but  he 
needs  a  lot  of  help.  The  elimination  of 
wintering  places  for  the  adults  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  first  step  in  control  of  the 
weevil.  Cutting  the  first  crop  as  soon  as 
the  lar\ac  have  checked  its  growth  and 
removing  it  promptly  helps  to  starve  the 
pests. 

Dieldrin  and  chlordane  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  application  in  the  ver%-  early 
spring  to  get  the  adults.  They  should  be 
applied  when  the  alfalfa  isn’t  more  than 
a  couple  of  inches  tall.  A  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  dieldrin  or  one  and  a  half  to 
two  pounds  of  chlordane  are  the  suggested 
per  acre  application. 

Later,  in  May  or  June,  another  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  needed  to  get  the  larvae. 
This  time  a  choice  may  be  made  between 
two  pounds  of  calcium  arsenate,  one  to 
two  pounds  of  methoxychlor  or  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  parathion  dusted  or  sprayed 
on  each  infested  acre.  No  hay  should  be 
( ut  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  these 
applications. 

If  a  seed  crop  is  in  prospect,  the  early 
application  of  dieldrin  or  chlordane  should 
be  made  as  above,  then,  when  the  bud 
stage  is  reached,  DDT  should  be  dusted 
on  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  or  sprayed 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
actual  DDT  per  acre. 


TIm  Origind,  StrMmlined 


^  CATTLE  SHEEP 
AND  HOGS 

Used  bjr  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Arrlculture.  SUte  DepU. 
and  prominent  breeders. 
Pliable,  rust-reslatant  steel. 
OROCR  NOWl^PRICCS 
INCLUDE  NUMBERING! 


Stampmir  name  and  address,  on  any  quantity  ear  las*. 

BI  U.  KINtiS,  t  ATTLK  LEADS.  ETC  . - SEND  FOR  PHK  ES 

National  Band  t  Tag  Co.,  Oapt.  6-589,  Newport,  Ky. 


PATENTED 


REIGHTON’S 
■  EGHORNS 


FOR  MORE  EFFICIENT 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


t'onhtant  resetirch  In  breeding,  nu¬ 
trition.  and  man.iKement  for  28 
years  years  umler  HOP)  Is  back 

of  the  t'relRhton  strain  of  Leehorns. 
.*1  strain  noted  for  I.ow  Adult  Mor¬ 
tality.  HiRh  Eftir  PriMluctlon.  Hlirh 
Hatchahillty.  Exeellent  Erk  Quality, 
.tnd  Ertmomb'.il  R«Miy  Slae. 

Write  for  new  catalof  illustratlnr 
our  breedlnf  program  step  by  step 
and  describinp  the  3  matinc*  we 
offer.  Creifhton  Bros.  Warsaw,  Ind. 


u.  s. 

CERTIflEO 


The  easiest,  fastest,  most  practical 
method  of  joining  irrigation  pipe! 

•  Quick,  effortless,  one-man  assembly 
or  disassembly  •  No  tools  required  • 
No  yokes,  latches,  catches  *  Positive 
seal  *  Readily  moved  and  reassembled 

•  Re-usable  on  new  pip>e  »  2"  to  8"  sizes. 


PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


95,000 

Commercial 

Loyers 


Pollinate  with  BEES 


Pollination  is  very  essential  to  the  successful 
growing  of  legume,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
crops;  and  Honey  Bees  are  by  far  the  most 
dependable  instruments  of  pollination. 

Let  us  send  to  you  at  no  charge,  booklets 
on  beekeeping.  Extension  Bulletin  253  which 
tells  of  experiments  with  Honey  Bees  and 
clovers,  and  your  1953  catalog  of  Root 
Quality  Bee  Supplies — everything  you  need 
to  start  this  spring  in  time  for  the  early  fruit 
blooms  and  the  clovers  that  follow. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

DEP'T.  30  •  MEDINA.  OHIO 


Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


Write  for  bulhtiml 


Sweet  Clover  Weevil 
For  as  long  as  even  the  oldest  residents 
can  remember,  the  common  Mayfly  has 
been  known  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  from  whose  waters  it  comes,  as  the 
Canadian  Soldier.  .•Xnd  while  the  great 
masses  of  these  flies  that  accumulate  on 
buildings  and  walks  and  roadways  create 
a  general  nuisance  in  the  latter  days  of 
May  and  early  June,  their  intentions  are 
entirely  peaceful  and  they  do  no  damage. 

Such  is  not  the  ease,  though,  with  a 
real  invader  from  the  north  that  has 
now  spread  throughout  the  Midwest  to 
inflict  serious  damage  on  sweet  clover 
stands.  This  is  the  Sweet  Clover  We(‘vil, 
first  seen  around  Montreal  almost  thirty 
years  ago  and  an  .American  invader  since 
the  early  ’forties. 

This  wi'evil  is  a  snout  b<*etlc  that  over¬ 
winters  in  the  adult  stage.  It  comes  out 
of  hibernation  the  first  warm  days  of 
March  and  starts  feeding  on  stands  of  old 


Got  the  most  out  of 
your  seed  and  soil . . . 
read  Oop  News  and 
Views.  FREE  2  yr. 
subscription  is  yours 
for  a  post  cord  to 

^^FARM  SEED  CO. 

Locust  Strpet 
A^Kanicsbwrg,  Ohio 


One-man  harvests 
all  your  crop!  Lick 
the  labor  shortage. 
Self-contained,  sim¬ 
ple  power  take-off 
on  any  tractor  of 
1 5  hp  or  more. 

ALMONDS 

WALNUTS 

PRUNES 

FIGS 

PECANS 

TUNG  NUTS 

FILBERTS  ' 

APPLES 


UALITY 

SEEDS 


STOP  INSECT  BITES! 

REPELS  CHIGGERS  &  TICKS 

\  (Ae  WhHmin’i 


^  Moeteco,  Celifereie  DEPT.  1i 

Please  send  with  no  obligation 
full  Pick-Up  information. 


Mont  THAN  A  PEPtUENTI 
SAFE!  FASTI  A  fiw  stewiB  ifray 
lists  IN  Bay!  Frarnti  aisaaaa.la- 
factian,  initatiM,  Atk  YourD^olar 
12  Ox.  ft  S  Oi.  ftembs 
WHITMIIE’S,  ST.  LOUIS  If,  MO. 


Street  or  Route. 


No.  13G 

SALE  TAG 

CAR  TAGS 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity 

Host-Sheep 

rattle 

SO 

SI. SO 

31.05 

SOI) 

7.«9 

100 

3.00 

3.40 

lOOO 

13.00 

300 

e.so 

B.20 

F.O.B.  Newport.  Ky.  1 

1  Applicator  32.00 

GRAVELY  'POWBR 

mak&'^uqhJobs^s^/ 


THIS  VEGETABLE  grower  drove  his 
dusting  outfit  right  out  of  his  truck  plots  and 
onto  his  hay  Reid.  It  will  do  the  job  all  right 
but,  generally  speaking,  isn't  the  most 
efficient  machine  for  combating  forage  insects. 

sweet  elover  then  transfers  its  attack  to 
the  new  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  make 
their  appearance.  It  lays  its  eggs  under 
the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  young  plants 
and  after  the  larvae  hatch  they  sptmd 
two  months  or  so  feeding  on  the  rootlets, 
but  without  any  apparent  damage  to  the 
plants.  During  August,  the  new  adults 
emerge  and  prey  on  the  sweet  closer  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer  and  fall  until  cold 
weather  sets  it.  While  they  prefer  sweet 
clover  they  don’t  mind  feasting  on  alfalfa 
when  sweet  clover  stands  are  limited. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  rec¬ 
ommends  DDT  applied  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  of  the  actual  material  per  acre. 
Iowa  says  one  pound  pi'r  acre  will  do  the 
job.  While  application  either  by  airplane 
dusting  or  by  spraying  with  a  low  gallon- 
age,  low  pressure,  weed-typt'  sprayer  is 
effective,  the  most  efficient  treatment  has 
been  found  to  be  application  in  mixture 
with  a  superphosphate  or  phosphate-pot¬ 
ash  fertilizer  such  as  0-20-0  or  0-12-12. 
\  two  pound  application  calls  for  mi.xing 
4  pounds  of  50^r  DDT  or  20  pounds  of 
]0^f  DDT  with  the  fertilizer  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  acre.  The  mixing  must  be 
thorough  so  that  there  will  be  an  even 
application  of  the  insecticide.*  The  ferti¬ 
lizer,  of  course,  must  be  spread  as  a  top 
dressing  so  that  the  DDT  is  scattered 
over  the  field  all  ready  to  stop  the  weevils 
as  soon  as  they  show  up. 

Cultural  controls  are  also  helpful.  To 
prevent  the  weevils  from  migrating  from 
old  clover  it  is  best  to  avoid  nt'w  seedings 
of  sweet  clover  next  to  a  second  year 
stand. 

Salt  Marsh  Caterpillar 

Almost  as  common  as'  the  grasshopper 
is  the  woolly  salt  marsh  caterpillar  that 
can  be  seen  hustling  along  across  road  or 
field  on  warm  autumn  days  like  a  busy 
little  fur-coated  comedian.  What  he  (or 
she)  is  looking  for  is  a  spot  to  spin  a 
cocoon  and  spend  the  winter. 

In  some  sections  these  woolies  are  no 
problem  at  all.  In  other  areas,  though, 
they  prey  on  practically  every  garden  and 
field  crop.  In  the  spring  the  spotted  moths 
come  out  of  their  cocoons  and  the  females 


to  penetrate 


Unique  heal  exchanger  design  makes  this  drier  compact,  yet  efficient.  Maximum  radiation 
surface  for  maximum  economy.  Add  this  to  the  specially  designed  Hartzell  axial  flow 
fan  —  it  forces  heat  vigorously  through  a  batch  drier,  mow  or  bin  —  and  you  have 
Power  ...  to  heat  ...  to  penetrate  ...  to  dry 
The  Hartzell  drier  will  give  you  useful,  economical,  trouble-free  service.  Easy 
to  operate,  automatically  controlled. 

Available  in  3,  5  or  7  Vi  HP  sizes;  priced  complete;  nothing  extra  to  buy. 

Free  engineering  service.  Write  for  folder,  or  contact  your  dealer. 


HARTZELL 


Olv.  of  Coitlo  Hills  Corp. 


PIQUA,  OHIO 


AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 


Small  Tractors  Pay  Off 
on  BIG  FARMS  too! 


The  powerful  5-HP  GRAVELY 
Tractor  offers  21  tools  to  mechanize 
your  time-consuming  small  jobs! 

You  save  time,  work  and  money  by  using  small  equipment  for 
those  jobs  ordinarily  done  by  hand.  Your  big  equipment  is  fine 
for  the  big  field  jobs,  but  how  about  the  fence  rows,  lawns,  small 
kitchen  gardens?  That’s  where  you  need  a  Gravely! 

Rugged,  dependable  POWER  at  your  finger-tips.  Field-tested  for 
32  years.  Only  the  Gravely  docs  so  many  jobs  so  well! 

“Power  vs  Drudgery”  tells  you  how  to  put  Power  to  work  on  the 
small  jobs!  Write  for  it  today!  4,*  obo.t  the  new  Gravely 

Chain  Saw  atiaehmenil 

^1  ROTARY 

YcSrCaVoIM 


HAUL 
HAir-TON 
^  LOADS 


D 
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IF  PLOWS  COULD  TALK 


"LOOK  Mister,  if  you  get 
me  some  LANTZ  2-Bladed 
Coulters,  you  con  plow 
faster  and  deaner." 


UNTZ 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Lent!  KuH«f4(oltM 


2-BLADED 

COULTERS 

#  Only  Lantz  makes 
2-Bladed  Coulters. 
The  second  blade  elimi¬ 
nates  side  draft,  the  plow 
pulls  easier.  Slicing  ac¬ 
tion  cuts  and  covers 
trash,  no  clogging  .  .  . 
gives  clean  plowing  once 
over.  .  .  Clean  plowing 
means  no  debris  to  catch 
on  planter  shoes  or  culti¬ 
vator  teeth. 


If  sod  or  trash  is  no 
problem,  the  disk  jointer 
may  be  removed  from 
Lantz  Kutter-Kolter, 
giving  you  a  single-blade 
coulter  second  to  none. 

Lantz  Coulters  now  fit 
many  mounted  plows. 

Write,  stating  model  of 
mounted  plow  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  size 
coulters  and  equipment  you  w'ill  need.  Plain 
and  notched  blades  ...  14  different  sizes  and 
typ>es.  New  Model  B  has  greater 
adaptability  to  plows  with  lim¬ 
ited  clearance. 

Coulter  specialists  for  15  years; 
also  manufacturers  of  Lantz 
Sickle  Grinders  and  Flexible- 
Grapple  Hay  Forks.  Write  for 
_  descriptive  folders  and  name  of 

Scissor  Artion  nearest  dealer. 


LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  CC-S31,  Volporolso,  Ind. 


There’s  a  World  of  Difference 


WITH 


WADE^RAIN 

r  Sprinkler  Irrigation 


^he  Jlleade/i>  in  features 

THAT 

SAVE  WATER-WALKING-WORK 

Bumper  Crops  from  your  lorrd  year  after  year . . . 
regordless  of  dry  spells  with  WADE*RAIN.  Row  crops 

start  faster _ moture  earlier _ pasture  is  good  much 

longer . . .  there's  double  ond  triple  the  number  of  hoy 
cuttings !  WADE*RAIN  forming  is  stabilized  farming 
. . .  profitable  forming  I 
Only  WADf ‘RAIN  has  SeM-Droining 
LOKS-IN  Cosher  . . . 

N*  UHlmt  rinet  SeS  el  Wmler. 


1919  N.  W.  Thvrmon  •  Portiond  9,  Or«90ffi 

Wfrfe  Depf  26-E  for  Compfefc  WADE*RAIN  Irrfofmation. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS . i 


deposit  their  eggs  on  plants  anionc  which 
alfalfa  and  the  clovers  aie  ven  popular. 
The  little  dark  brown  t  aterpillais  hatch 
out  in  four  or  five  days  and  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  leaving  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  behind  them,  finally  dropping  to  the 
ground  with  a  full  stomach  to  spin  their 
cocoons.  There  are  from  one  to  three  gen¬ 
erations  a  year,  depending  upon  lot  ation 
and  climate. 

Methoxychlor  is  the  currently  recom¬ 
mended  control.  For  rates  and  time  of  ap¬ 
plication  check  your  local  entomologists. 


Leafhoppers 

The  potato  leafhopper  is  another  pest  that 
is  seen  everywhere. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  stems, 
buds  and  leaves  of  alfalfa  and  other  plants 
in  May.  These  hatch  into  wingless  nymphs 
in  about  a  week.  The  nymphs  grow  to 
adults  without  passing  through  a  pupal 
stage,  continually  suc  king  the  juice  from 
their  host  plants. 

DDT  w  ill  very  effectively  c  hec  k  a  leaf- 
hopper  invasion.  It  is  suggested  that  local 
authorities  be  consulted  as  to  concentra¬ 
tions  and  rates.  .\nd.  remember,  crops 
treated  with  DDT  should  not  be  fed  to 
stexk  producing  milk  or  meat. 

C.  R.  Weaver,  assistant  entomologist  at 
the  Ohio  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
says;  “Methoxychlor  emulsifiable  concen¬ 
trate  at  a  half  pound  per  acre  will  do  an 
c'xcellent  job  of  controlling  alfalfa  leaf- 
hoppers.  This  material  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  without  fear  of  residue  hazards.” 


Stink  Bugs 

The  stink  bug — whose  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  he  does^ — is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  the  larger  one  pictured  in  our 
rogue’s  gallers'  being  commonly  known  as 
the  conchuela  or  “little  shell”  in  the 
Southwest,  where  he  has  bee  ome  notorious 
as  a  pest  of  alfalfa  and  a  real  stopper  to 
any  ideas  of  seed  production.  By  sucking 
the  juice  of  the  plant  he  stunts  and  de¬ 
forms  it  and  shrivels  and  discolors  the 
seed  pods  by  a  similar  attack. 

Control  of  the  stink  bug  is  the  same 
as  that  recommended  for  the  lygus  bug 
below. 


Lygus  Bugs 

In  the  western  states,  the  lygus  bugs 
have  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
among  the  most  important  of  ;dl  the  in¬ 
sects  that  damage  alfalfa.  The  nymphs 
feed  extensively  on  the  buds,  sometimes 
even  preventing  the  flowt-ring  of  the 
plants.  When  th<‘y  woik  on  the  seed  pods 
the  results  are  similar  to  those  produced 
by  the  stink  bugs. 

These  two  bugs  are  quite  similar  in 
their  life  cycles.  They  winter  as  adults,  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  spring  in  the  stems  of  the 
plants  upon  whi<  h  they  feed.  The  <‘ggs 
hatch  into  wingless  nymphs  that  mature 
in  three  to  five  weeks  and  lay  more  eggs 


SAVE 


CALF-TERIA 

NIPPLE  PAIL 

"TK*  only  p«il  with 
SIPHON 

MiLhout*  C«bintt  $12.98 
Electric  Oeherner  $  7.00 
At  vouf  cr  writf 


FA  R  M •  W  I  S  E 
DEHORNER 


Us*  this  electric 
dehorner  to  step  horn 
growth  in  IS  seconds  .  .  , 
no  bleeding  .  .  .  less  danger  ot  infection. 
Operates  on  lOO-v.  AC-DC.  Guaranteed! 
RHINEHART  CO..  1159  POLK  ST. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


WM.  OAltOWAY  A  SONS 

OAT  HOLLER  AND 
GRAIN  BUSTER 

It  HULLf  BUSTS  and  CRACKS 
your  grains  the  way  your  live¬ 
stock  wants  it.  The  machine' 
every  livestock  FARMER  WANTS  AND 


NEEDS. 

Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR  giving 
machine’s  description  in  full  detail,  also 
SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS'  REPORTS. 


Wm.  Galloway  &  Sons  Company 

Waterloo,  Iowa  Dept.  FQ 


ALL  STEEL 

Farm-Utility  Buildings 

Low  Cost  •  Easy  to  Erect 

TOeUefot  FREE  MTAL0G.» 


$500  SALES  FIRST  YEAR! 

Customer  Wins;  Sales  Follow 

After  Winning  all  lirstH  at  his  «Ktate  show  with 
Ktock  IxtuRht  from  us.  this  customer  solil 
9500  In  hreedintt  stcxrk!  CONRAD  ROUENS 
are  not  only  easier  to  win  with  twe  won  7H'  r 
of  all  p«>ss||tU»  firsttt  at  leatlinic  '52  show*.» 
but  easier  to  sell— Iteoausv  we  spend  several 
thftusand  dollars  annually  pnoiiotinK  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  Rouen  Ducks  and  tncreaslnk  <1e- 
niand  for  our  “original'*  John  Conrad  strain. 

“NICK-CHICKS”  Win  Profit  Test! 
Ave.  276  eggs;  Earn  $6.99  Profit 

We  ran  ifive  y<»u  the  same  chirks  which  won 
the  A  allf.  Random  Sample  Test  because  the>se 
chicks  were  s«*lectetl  from  customers*  Ixixes. 
•■Nlckabllity*’  breetlinsr  prt*cess  Rives  you  ex¬ 
tra  etofs.  leucosis  resistance  and  hybrid  vitror 
—at  2.>)*h  the  cost  of  hybrid  pullets.  Only 
miflwest  source.  Layers  of  tomorrow^— TODAY! 

FREMONT  JOHN  CONRAD, 


NEW  1953 

Profit  Book 

How  to  Make 
More  Money 
with  Rooens 

Third  popular 
reprint:  IH 
pakes.  form* 
erly  8.  Sew 
photos,  sue* 
cess  ht'-rlos. 
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so  that  there  are  several  generations  each 
year. 

The  first  step  in  control  is  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  their  weed  hosts  near  crops.  DDT, 
methoxyehlor  and  toxaphcnc  are  very  ef¬ 
fective  chemical  controls.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  for  their  use  vary  with  locality. 

Clover  Seed  Chalcid 
Dififcring  greatly  in  habits  and  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  bugs  just  mentioned  but 
just  as  damaging  to  forage  seed  crops 
is  the  small,  black,  wasplike  clover  seed 
chalcid.  Hay  crops  are  never  harmed  by 
this  pest.  The  seed  crop,  though,  may  be 
infested  as  much  as  85  per  cent,  with 
losses  running  50  pounds  or  more  to  the 
acre. 

The  female  deposits  a  single  egg  in  the 
newly  forming  clover  or  alfalfa  seed.  The 
lana  hatches  from  the  egg,  devours  the 
inside  of  the  seed  and  pupates,  emerging 
from  the  seed  in  a  few  days  as  an  adult 
chalcid,  which  mates  and  begins  to  infest 
more  seed.  Half  a  dozen  generations  will 
appear  during  the  course  of  a  summer. 
The  lana  that  hatches  in  the  fall  remains 
in  the  seed  pod  over  the  winter  until  the 
following  spring. 

There  are  still  no  really  elTcctivc  con¬ 
trols  against  this  chalcid,  though  there  arc 
indications  that  toxaphcnc  may  be  of 
help.  Natural  enemies,  using  the  first  crop 
for  seed  instead  of  the  second  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  hay  crop  from  the  field  before  the 
seed  has  had  time  to  mature,  help  to  re¬ 
duce  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  pest. 

Cutworms  and  Annyworms 

The  larva  of  one  of  the  night-flying 
moths  is  the  little  villain  that  goes  around 
in  spring  and  summer  cutting  off  young 
plants  near  or  just  below  the  ground.  This 
is  the  cutworm  that  works  away  at  night 
reducing  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  cotton, 
tomatoes,  tobacco,  and  legumes  to  with¬ 
ered  heaps. 

The  moth  lays  its  eggs,  200  to  1500  at 
a  time,  either  on  plants  or  directly  on  the 
ground.  After  the  worms  hatch  out  they 
spend  several  weeks  satisfying  their  raven¬ 
ous  appetites,  then  pupate  in  the  ground, 
eventually  emerging  as  adult  moths.  Some 
species  winter  in  the  egg  state,  others  in 
the  larval  stage,  all  ready  to  go  to  work 
again  at  the  first  rustle  of  spring. 

Annyworms  are  a  species  of  cutworms, 
so-called  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  mass  together  and  “march”  from 
field  to  field  in  search  of  food.  They  seem 
to  undergo  cycles  and  var\'  greatly  in 
abundance  from  year  to  year,  their  worst 
invasions  following  cold,  wet  springs  that 
destroy  many  of  their  insect  enemies  but 
provide  luxuriant  plant  growth.  While 
they  are  most  commonly  associated  with 
corn  damage,  they  attack  all  grasses,  and 
grain  crops. 

In  case  of  a  serious  invasion  of  the 
armyworms,  the  hordes  may  be  stopped 
with  poison  baits  made  of  a  mixture  of 


YARDSTER 

MAKES  GARDENING  EASY! 


Prepares  seedbed  without  plowing,  discing, 
harrowing — hiring  a  heavy  tiller — or  hand 
spading.  Ends  gardening  "bock-aches"! 

Kills  weeds— cultivates  close  to  plants,  under 
low  branches  without  hand  hoeing.  So  easy 
to  handle,  a  child  can  use  iti 


America's  handiest,  finest  tool  for  all-season 
garden,  lawn  and  yard  care!  Precision 
built — all  steel  construction  (features  at 
left).  Made  by  makers  of  Ariens  Tiller 
r'  and  Tillivator — backed  by  two  decades 
of  rotary  tillage  manufacturing  experience! 


Only  the  Yardster 
Has  ALL  these  Features! 


ROTARY  MOWER  ATTACHMENT.  Cuts  IS'  swath.  All  sttal 
hood.  Adjustable  cutting  height;  I'  to  3".  Mows  finest 
lawns — chops  up  toughest  grass  and  weeds. 

ROTARY  SNOW-THRO  attachment.  Throws  (not  blows)  snow 
and  slush  up  to  15  ft.  away.  Cuts  17'  path;  0"  to  2'  height 
control.  Self-propelled.  Fingertip  clutch.  Operates  close  to 
walls  and  curbs. 


•  Two  10'  cog-type  wheels;  op¬ 
tional  2-speed  wheel  drive. 

•  Tip-toe  safety  clutch  to  idle 
Briggs  &  Stratton  6S  engine. 

•  Complete  hood  protection. 

•  Full  12"  tillage;  up  to  6'  deep. 

•  Sealed  lubrication;  ball-bearing 
rotor. 

•  Eosy-^rip,  adjustable  handlebar. 
One-piece  tubular  steel. 

•  4-bolt  attachment  to  tractor  — 
on-and-off  in  minutes. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


ARIENS  COMPANY 

117  Calumet  Street  Brillien,  Wiscontia 


fitd  COSTS 


RETURNED  FROM  OUR 

33  GUERNSEYS 


LAST  YEAR’ 


“Purebred  Guernsey  cows  have  always  been  very  profit¬ 
able  for  us”,  say  Walter  Jones  and  son,  Harlan,  co¬ 
owners  of  Royal  Acres  Farm,  Ridgefield,  Washington. 


Steady  income,  secure  future.  There’s  real 
independence  for  men  who  own  a  herd  of 
registered  Guernseys.  Walter  and  Harlan 
Jones  point  to  last  year’s  income  of 
$15,397  over  feed  costs.  This  represents 
milk  sales  from  only  33  head.  Within  a 
year  or  two,  they  plan  to  milk  50  to  60 
purebred  Guernsey  cows  at  Royal  Acres 
Farm. 

Greater  profits  will  be  made  each  year. 

1 

FREE.,, 

TO  HELP  YOU  BUILD 

Your  Own 

PROFITABLE  BUSINESS 

WITH  RE6ISTERED 

GUERNSEYS! 


This  father-son  team  is  gradually  feeding 
less  grain  and  more  good  grass  and  en¬ 
silage.  The  Jones’  have  found  Guernseys 
most  efficient  producers  of  premium 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk  on  a  ration 
based  on  home-grown  roughages. 

Read  the  complete  story  of  the  start  and 
development  of  the  profitable  Jones’  herd 
—  soon  to  be  published  in  The  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Journal ! 


SUCCESS  WITH  GUERNSEYS.  Leadins  breeders  give  facts  about  their 
own  Guernsey  profits. 

2  28-PAGE  GUERNSEY  BOOKLET.  Valuable  information  about  America’s 
fastest-growing  breed. 

3  NATWNAL  GUERNSEY  DMECTORY  listing  breeders  with  foundation 
stock  for  sale. 

CLIPf  FILL  OUT!  MAIL  TODAY!  ^ 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

306  Main  St.,  Petarborough,  N.  H. 

Send  FREE  information  listed  above  to: 


n 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO 

ol  INDIANA  INC 
INDIANAPOLIS  6  INDIANA 


one  pound  of  paris  green  or  sodium  fluo- 
silicatc  to  25  pounds  of  wheat  bran  mois¬ 
tened  with  water  and  deposited  in  in¬ 
fested  fields  early  in  the  evening  just  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  feed.  These  baits  are 
effective  against  both  the  cutworm  and 
the  armyworm. 

Dusting  with  5  per  cent  DDT  does  a 
good  job  of  stopping  the  wonns  when  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  to  the  acre 
and  worked  lightly  into  the  soil.  \  20 
per  cent  toxaphene  dust  applied  at  10  to 
1 5  pounds  to  the  acre  is  even  better. 
Those  who  prefer  sprays  to  dusts  should 
use  two  pounds  per  acre  of  a  wettable 
powder  containing  50  per  cent  DDT 
mixed  with  40  gallons  of  water.  The  toxa¬ 
phene  may  be  applied  by  airplane  at  the 
rate  of  l/a  to  two  pounds  of  actual  toxa¬ 
phene  in  2  gallons  of  spray  per  acre. 

.And  again,  a  word  of  caution  against 
feeding  DDT  or  toxaphene  treated  for¬ 
ages  to  dairy  stock  or  stock  being  finished 
for  slaughter.  Don’t  use  them. 


LET  NATURE  KEEP  YOU 


FENCED  IN 


BULL 

STRONG 


FORREST  KEELING  TYPE 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

A  livinq  fence — the  antwer  to  farm  prohlema  of 
old'time  fence  buildinq  and  costly  repairs.  Saves 
money  —  protects  livestock  and  land  —  improves 
farm  values.  Be  sure  It's  Keelino  Type  Multiflora 
especially  developed  for  fencing.  Write  for  FBCS 
descriptive  literature  no  obligation. 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 
Elsbcrry  21,  Mo. 


The  BELL  No.  20  Hommermill  complete 
with  starter  and  5  H.  P.  motor  for  the 
astonishingly  low  price  of 


.Alfalfa  Webworms 

Like  the  cutworms  and  armyworms  the 
webworms  are  the  larvae  of  a  moth  that 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  underside  of  the  al¬ 
falfa  leaves.  After  four  or  five  days  the 
eggs  hatch  and  the  small  greenish  worm 
encloses  itself  within  its  webbing  to  feed 
for  about  20  days.  Then  it  drops  to  the 
ground  and  spins  a  cocoon  in  which  it 
pupates,  the  adult  moth  emerging  in 
about  ten  days.  There  are  several  genera¬ 
tions  during  the  course  of  the  summer 
and  the  insects  overwinter  either  as  cater¬ 
pillars  or  in  the  pupal  stage. 

Early  cutting  of  hay  combined  with 
clean  fields  and  clean  fence  rows  helps 
to  control  this  pest,  but  if  alfalfa  is  be¬ 
ing  grown  for  seed  an  insecticide  will 
have  to  be  used.  Toxaphene  does  a  good 
job  when  sprayed  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  per  acre  or  used  as  a  dust  at  three 
pounds  per  acre.  The  application  should 
be  made  before  seven  in  the  morning  or 
after  seven  in  the  evening  if  the  plants  are 
in  bloom  in  order  to  give  additional  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  bees. 


Just  one  hundred  dollars  more  than  the 
cost  of  motor  alone. 

Coll  your  form  equipment  dealer 
immediately  to  get  the  facts  of  this 
amazing  offer! 

The  C.S.  BELL  CO. 

Qualify  Manufacturers  Since  1858 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


Under  average  farming  conditions,  ;; 

Milking  Shorthorns  will  give  more 
profit  oecause  they  convert  home- 
grown  feeds  and  roughage  into  meat, 

milk  and  butterfat  most  economically.  B— *— **‘*^*'^^^ 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world — also  high-  | 

est  records  on  twice-a-day  milking!  vnii  •/minfmi  J 
Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG  .  .  .  x 

have  capacious  deep  body  and  mam-  ■ 

raary  development  of  dairy  cattle. 

Their  TWO-W.\Y  bargaining  value 

plus  greater  salability  of  calves  r«-  ’TJ" -j 
means  greater  farm  security  under  -  > 

uncertain  world  conditions.  Get 
FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milking 
Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per  yr. ;  3 
yrs.  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-PG  So.  Glamteif _ Springfield,  Mo. 


ONE  WHEEL  ^ 
GARDEN  TRACTOR 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  for  our  Dairy  Bulletin  and 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


With  tho  mulK-  \  \ 

purpose  Chore-  i 

master .  you  don’t 

need  several  cost- 

ly,  single-purpose  I  || 

units  for  different 

lawn  or  garden 

chores.  Just  odd 

mower,  cultivators,  snowplow,  other  low-cosf 
attachments  to  Choremoster  os  needed.  Sov# 
on  investment,  repairs,  storage. 


(KORRMastCR 


Unloads  20  bu.  per  mln.~ 
whole  or  ground  grain.  Opar- 
atea  off  P.T.O.  Auger  action. 
Available  eomploto  with 
trailer,  box  and  unloader,  or 
any  part  separately.  Trailer 
adaptable  as  tilt-top  unit. 


A  new,  completely 
self-contained  Ro- 
tory  Tiller.  No  at* 
tochments  needed. 
For  oil  ground 
preparation  and 
cultivating  chores. 

Write  for  dealer 
nome  and  literature. 


Freight 

Cxtr« 


Dealerg  throughout  U.  S.  on^  Canada 


CHOREMASTER 


WEBER  ENGINEERED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of 

ATkoremaater  Garden  TTactorN.  Tillers.  Rotary  MoW' 

FARM  li  GARDEN  SALES.  INC. 

Sales  Subsidiary  for  ('horemaster  .**roducts 

800  Evans  Street,  Cincienati  4,  Ohio 


“I’ve  never  seen  a  more  striking  example  of 
erosion.” 
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HAY  CRUSHERS 

{Continued  from  page  63) 

than  the  slightly  bleached  second  cutting 
hay.  A  hank  of  the  uncrushed  hay  was 
brittle  and  crackly  w'hile  the  crushed  hay 
was  still  pliable  and  soft.  “Our  cows 
seem  to  like  this  crushed  hay  better,” 
Woodard  said,  “and  we  aim  to  give  them 
what  they  want.” 

Where  dairymen,  like  Laybourne  and 
Woodard,  are  highly  critical  of  the  hay 
they  feed  their  animals,  men  who  raise 
race  horses  are  downright  fanatical.  At 
Two  Gaits  Farm  in  central  Indiana,  where 
Leo  C.  McNamara  and  his  eleven  sons 
have  raised  some  of  the  fastest  harness 
horses  on  the  tracks  today,  they  insist  that 
only  the  best  hay  be  fed  to  such  animals 
as  Hal  Dale,  sire  of  Good  Time,  the  all- 
time  money  winning  pacer,  or  to  Sky 
Raider,  a  full  brother  to  the  immortal 
Greyhound. 

Young  Tom  McNamara  saw  some  of 
the  baled  hay  made  with  a  crusher  at 
the  C.  V.  Whitney  farm  near  Lexington, 
Ky.,  when  he  was  visiting  and  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  green  color  and  the 
leafiness  of  it  that  he  convinced  his 
father  and  his  older  brother,  Ed,  who 
manages  the  farm,  that  a  crusher  with 
mower  attached  was  needed  at  Two  Gaits. 
Now  they  all  believe  that  the  crusher  will 
save  them  hay  and  give  them  better  hay. 
To  anyone  who  isn’t  color-blind,  the 
difference  between  the  crushed  hay  and 
the  uncrushed  hay  is  startling.  You  can 
pick  out  every  bale  of  boughten  hay  in 
their  barns  by  its  pale  color  as  compared 
to  their  home  grown  green  bales. 

The  machine  they  use  is  a  John  Bean 
side  drawn  model  with  the  mower 
mounted  directly  in  front  of  the  crusher. 
This  model  has  now  been  discontinued  in 
favor  of  the  trailer  type.  It  is  pulled  with 
power  to  spare  by  a  three-plo\v  tractor 
which  also  provides  the  power  for  mower 
and  rollers.  The  machine  is  put  on  the 
field  early  in  the  morning  and,  in  good 
haying  weather,  the  hay  can  be  raked  in 
the  afternoon  and  baled  that  evening  be¬ 
fore  dew-fall.  More  often  it  must  dry 
until  the  next  day,  but  neither  they  nor 
the  Laybournes  have  had  crushed  hay  in 
the  fields  longer  than  two  days. 

This  curing  time  is  in  line  with  the 
experience  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
where  they  found  that  first  cutting  alfalfa 
averaged  25  hours  drying  to  20  per  cent 
moisture  for  crushed  hay  as  compared  to 
52  hours  for  uncrushed;  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  ran  23  hours  for  crushed  and  45  for 
uncrushed.  Red  clover  ran  pretty  much 
the  same  as  second  cutting  alfalfa  while 
soybean  hay  was  found  to  take  49  hours 
for  the  crushed  hay  as  compared  to  127 
hours  for  the  uncrushed.  In  field  tests 
in  New  York  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  it  has  been  found  that  while 
crushed  hay  will  give  up  its  moisture 
faster  than  regular  hay  it  will  also  absorb 
more  moisture  such  as  dew  and  rain.  In 
most  trials  it  was  found  that  overnight 


GET  WORK  DONE  WITH  LESS  HELP 


TRUCK  UNLOADING 
with  St.  Paul 
DUMP-IT-HOISTS! 


f  St.  Paul  Dump-it 
does  the  work 
of  men 
with  hand 
shovels 


(peed  unloading  of  crops,  feed, 
fertilizer  and  other  farm  materials,  with  new 
"bonus  capacity"  St.  Paul  Dump-it  Hoists. 
Famous  for  quality  for  over  40  years,  St. 
Paul  now  offers  the  most  improvod  lino  of 
farm  body  hoists  in  the  industry.  New  Uni- 
Flex  subframe  provides  greater  strength,  less 
weight.  New  Equi-Lift  strut  arms  absorb  strains 
of  uneven  loading,  prevent  binding  and 
buckling.  In  addition,  1953  models  feature 
convenient  fingor-tip  dash  control,  new 
simplified  hydraulic  system,  and  a  host  of 
other  improvements  that  mean  incroasod 
payload  capacity,  better  porformanco  per 
dollar.  Get  the  complete  story  from  your 
truck  dealer  or  St.  Paul  distributor  or  write 
today  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER. 

St.  PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 
Customer  Service  Dept. 
XtAAl  36134  Main  St..  Wayne,  Mich. 


X  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  CHASSIS 
. .  .  EVERY  BODY  LENGTH 


Hoist 

Cab-to< 

Over- 

Body 

Poyl'd 

Model 

Axle 

Hang 

Length 

Tons 

D  16  F 

60" 

18" 

9^ 

6% 

60" 

30" 

10* 

7% 

HA  16  F 

72" 

30" 

ir 

7 

84" 

54" 

14' 

7 

H  16  F  A 

84" 

30" 

12' 

8 

H  16  FW 

84" 

42" 

13' 

9 

84" 

54" 

14' 

10 

H  18  F 

84" 

54" 

14' 

12 

102" 

48" 

15' 

9 

H  20  F 

102" 

36" 

14' 

9 

102" 

48" 

15' 

10 

120" 

54» 

17' 

9 

L20  F 

120" 

42" 

16' 

11 

84"C/T 

36" 

13' 

14 

96"C/T 

48" 

15' 

14 

102"C/T 

54" 

16' 

14 

120"C/T 

60" 

18' 

12 

BURCH  FOUR-ROW  FIEXI-HOE 


Patented 
Positive-Action  STRAIGHT  TEETH! 


WORLD’S  ONLY  POWER  LIFT 
4-ROW  ROTARY  HOE! 


Weeds  stand  a  poor  chance  against 
the  "explosive"  force  of  tough. 
straight  teeth  found  only  in  aFXEXI- 
HOE.  There's  just  as  little  chance  of 
crop  damage  ...  no  packing  of 
ground  beneath  teeth  .  .  .  always 
better  mulching  emd  break-up  .  .  . 
with  Burch-patented  all-steel  spider 
wheels  mounted  3  per  axle.  Un¬ 


matched  for  width  of  cultivation!  In¬ 
dividual  one-row  gangs  have  triple 
flexibility  —  axle  is  divided  above 
the  row.  FLEXI-HOE  hugs  the  con¬ 
tour  cmd  stays  in  the  soill  Rugged 
2-Row  and  3-Row  models.  Big  4-Row 
unit  built  for  extra-heavy  duty.  Ask 
your  BURCH  dealer  about  FLEXI- 
HOE'S  many  work-saving  features. 


Msil  Coupee  New  T 
For  Free  I 
IHudrelid  FoMen  I 


-  y  "BEST 
V  IMPLEMENTS 
INEARTH" 


BURCH  PLOW  WORKS.  Dept.  Q-23,  Evansville,  Ind.  I 
Manufacturers  of  Power-Lift  and  Drawbar  Implements  I 
Send  free  lilerolure  on  Q  Power-Lift  Implements  Lmbh 
n  Drawbar  Implements  to: 

Nome . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town . 


.State. 


the  crushed  hay  would  pick  up  one  or 
two  percentage  moisture  while  the  un¬ 
crushed  hay  kept  the  same  moisture  con¬ 
tent  it  had  the  evening  before. 

In  the  field,  the  McNamaras  have 
found  that  they  can  cut  and  crush  between 
twenty  and  thirty  acres  of  hay  a  day.  To 
do  this  they  have  to  get  the  machine  out 
early  and  keep  it  moving.  In  two  years 
of  use  they  have  had  no  trouble  with  the 
machine  other  than  breaking  two  or  three 
pitman  bars  on  the  mower.  They  have 
had  ver>-  little  trouble  with  clogging  the 
rollers  with  hay  though  once  one  of  the 
men  had  a  cat  jump  out  of  the  tall  hay 
and  get  pitched  between  the  rollers.  “That 
was  a  mess  I  won’t  forget.” 

At  Laybourne’s  where  the  mower  and 
the  crusher  are  separate  units  they  have 
occasional  trouble  with  clogging.  “I  usu¬ 
ally  run  the  crusher,”  Gene  W’oodard 
says,  “and  I  have  found  that  when  turn¬ 
ing  a  corner  or  going  over  an  uneven  place 
I  sometimes  swing  the  crusher  so  that  it 
picks  up  two  swaths  of  hay.  When  you 
double  the  load  that  way  it’s  bound  to 
clog.  But  it  isn’t  hard  to  clear  the  ma¬ 
chine,  you  simply  pull  a  release  rope 
which  takes  off  the  tension  and  hold  it 
until  the  rolls  are  cleared.  When  you 
release  the  rope  the  tension  goes  back 
automatically. 

“One  trick  I’ve  found  that  helps  with 
the  crusher,”  he  continued,  “is  to  run  the 
tractor  in  second  gear  so  that  the  power 
take-off  is  running  the  crusher  rather  fast 
in  comparison  with  the  forward  speed  of 
the  tractor.  On  corners  I  can  avoid  get¬ 
ting  clogged  up  if  I  put  it  in  low  and  ease 
the  machine  around.  Another  little  trick 
I  learned  was  to  remove  the  last  two  teeth 
on  the  right  end  of  the  pick-up  so  that  I 
don’t  get  into  the  next  swath  so  often.” 

A  variation  on  the  smooth  rollers  of  the 
crusher  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  in  an  effort  to  beat 
the  clogging  problem.  They  have  de¬ 
veloped  corrugated  rolls  which  fit  together 
like  cogs  and  crimp  as  well  as  crush  the 
hay.  Though  this  experiment  is  very 
promising,  they  haven’t  been  able  to  bring 
the  price  of  the  rollers  down  to  where 
they  would  be  practical  on  the  farm. 

The  most  common  complaint  about  the 
crushers  is  not  mechanical  but  financial. 
The  machines  run  from  just  under  $1800 


Now  you  can  make  hay 
in  I  day  with  a 
JOHN  BEAN  HAYMAKER 


Bean  Haymaker  at  work  in  a  Held. 
^  ^  Cuts  crop  in  a  seven  toot  swath  and  cracks  the 
stems  just  enough  to  speed  curing  time  without 
losing  the  nutritious  juices  Irom  the  plant. 


/  HAYMAKER  HAY  IS  RICHER, 
/  MORE  NUTRITIOUS 

I  Faster  drying  makes  Haymaker  hay 
I  more  nutritious.  Many  iarmers  find 
they  get  real  supplementary  ieed 
savings  because  of  the  higher  vita¬ 
min  content  of  the  leafy,  green  Hay¬ 
maker  Hay.  Livestock  find  Hay¬ 
maker  hay  more  palatable  since  it 
is  soft  and  pliable  and  retains  its 
color  and  aroma  after  cutting. 


REDUCED  FIELD  DRYING  TIME 
CUTS  WEATHERING  LOSSES 

By  cracking  the  stems  of  your  crop 
the  Haymaker  insures  drying  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  leaves.  You  can 
cut  field  curing  time  in  half.  In  good 
haying  weather  it  is  possible  to 
make  hay  in  one  day.  This  takes  j 
the  gamble  out  of  haymaking  and  / 
many  times  makes  it  possible  for  / 
you  to  cut  early  enough  to  get  an  / 
extra  cutting.  < 


BEAN 


For  a  fuller  ex- 
pfonation  on  the 
advantages  of  the 
Haymaker  send 
for  this  folder. 


DIVISION  OF  FOOD 
MACHINERY  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


acTMonr 


proves 


BEST 


MARLOW  PUMPS 


are  the 

for  dependable,  low-cost  farm  performance! 


*  100  gallons-per  minute  at  a 
cost  of  7c  per  hour. 

Here  is  another  installation  ‘action -story’  that 
proves  MARLOWS  are  the  best  for  dependable,  low- 
cost  farm  performance.  This  Marlow  3"  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  Pump  delivers  a  constant  supply  of  water 
at  required  pressures  .  .  .  places  the  farm  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  line  basis  by  bringing  crops  to  harvest  on  a  timed 
schedule. 

In  opieration  .  .  .  this  Marlow  Sprinkler  Irrigation 
Pump  sei^’es  a  unique  dual  purpose: 

1.  Controlled  irrigation  over  large  areas  of 

pasture  and  strawberry  patches  —  ^  of  an 
acre  at  each  setting.  ^ 

2.  Easy  application  of  certain  fertilizers  which 
are  introduced  into  the  pump  and  applied 
while  irrigating. 

The  Marlow  Irrigation  Pump  is  the  “spark-plug”  of  the 
entire  irrigation  system.  A  complete  range  of  sizes  and  a 
wide  choice  of  models  are  available.  Capacities  50  to  2200 
CPM;  pressures  30  to  200  PSL  Available  with  gasoline  or 
diesel  engines  and  electric  motors,  or  arranged  for  belt  drive. 

•  Write  today  for  complete  irrigation  pump  details  and  name 
of  your  nearest  Marlow  Distributor. 


Slrnrktnr  ptkk  irrifttlM 


taxes  for  that  XXX  weather 


“And  w 

bureau ! 


CRUSHED  HAY',  whether  baled  in  round  bales  or  conventional 
cubes,  retains  more  leaves  and  is  softer  and  more  pliable. 


for  the  most  expensive  model  to  around  $1300  for  the  least 
expensive.  .At  this  price,  the  machine  is  not  something  you  buy 
for  a  whim.  Most  people  who  have  studied  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  crusher  claim  that  it  will  pay  its  way  if  used  on  at  least 
100  acres  of  hay  during  the  season — over  33  acres  of  three  cutting 
hay  or  25  acres  where  you  can  get  four  cuttings.  For  the  farmer 
with  a  smaller  acreage  and  for  those  who  want  to  see  the  mai  hine 
in  action  before  buying,  there  are  a  few  custom  operators  who 
are  cutting  and  crushing  hay  for  $3.00  an  acre. 


^^Our  barn’s  much  more 
cheerful  and  bright 
with  those  new  panels  of 


PC  GUSS  BLOCKS 


TURKEYS 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

shed  roosts  for  each  range,  which  gt‘t  three  batches  of  about 
2,000  birds  or  a  few  more  per  year.  7'he  range  is  used  but  one 
year.  The  first  batch  of  turkeys  on  it  makes  short  work  of  the 
grass  and  those  following  find  nothing  but  pale  green  ground 
cover  to  peck  on.  Then  he  plants  it  in  oats  with  a  grass  mixture 
and  plans  to  take  off  a  grass  crop  for  two  years  before  going 
back  to  range  again.  His  1952  oats,  planted  on  the  1951  range, 
stood  well  over  a  man’s  head  and  made  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
grain  to  the  acre. 

“Turkey  growers  in  the  Midwest  and  New  England  would 
probably  run  into  trouble  if  they  tried  the  same  kind  of  manage¬ 
ment  I  use  here  in  Washington,”  Herman  says.  “I  can  crowd 
them  here  and  am  not  bothered  by  disease.  It  may  be  the  Wash¬ 
ington  climate.  I  had  more  than  my  share  of  luck,  too.” 

In  the  early  spring  Herman  brings  the  day-old  poults  from 
the  hatchery  to  the  farm  and  pops  them  under  the  brooders, 
which  are  heated  by  propane  gas.  “I  start  them  at  105°,  which 
is  a  little  wanner  than  customaix-,  but  it  keeps  them  from  piling 
up  under  the  brooders.  .After  a  week  I  drop  the  temperature 
to  95°  and  gradually  lower  it.  depending  on  the  outside  weather, 
for  five  or  six  wj-eks.  The  last  couple  of  weeks  the  poults  spend 
in  the  brooder  the  temperature  is  normal.” 

He  uses  cither  chopped  straw  or  shavings  for  litter,  which 
he  likes  to  change  at  least  once  a  year.  Between  batches  in  a 


"PANELS  of  PC  Glass  Blocks  bring  an  abundance  of  daylight 
^  into  barns,  stables,  and  milk  houses.  Because  the  panels  are 
glass  and  mortar,  there’s  no  maintenance  or  upkeep  and 
they're  easy  to  keep  clean.  Each  PC  Glass  Block  has  its  own 
dead-air  insulating  space  that  checks  heat  and  cold.  YOU'LL 
SAVE  ON  COST  AND  MAINTENANCE— GAIN  LIGHT, 
COMFORT,  AND  SANITATION. 


Pittsburgh  Coming  Corporarion 

PITTSBURGH  22,  PA. 


Pittsburgh  Corning  Corporation 
Dept.  AV-23 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

Plaas*  send  me  your  FREE  booklet.  “Outstanding 
Farm  Buildings  Utilize  PC  Glass  Blocks." 


Nome . 

Address  or  R.F.D.  No . 

City  or  Town . Zone. . .  .State. 
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POWERED 
CULTIVATOR 
^  $99.50 

^  F.O  I.  OllRVILLt,  OHIO 


THE  WILL -BURT  CO 


■  PRODUCTS,  Inc 


Dept.  2934T,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 


RISK  LOSING 
your  crop? 


ELECTRIC  PLAHTS 


brooder  he  stirs  up  the  old  litter  with  a 
small  rotar>'  tiller  and  puts  down  a  few 
new  shavings.  When  the  ptoults  are  8 
weeks  old  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
brooder  houses.  After  8  more  weeks  on 
range  they  are  ready  to  market. 

From  mid-March,  when  the  first  batch 
of  poults  goes  into  the  brooders,  until  mid- 
July,  when  they  begin  to  go  to  market,  is 
a  rather  easy  time  for  Herman.  The  tur¬ 
keys  require  little  attention,  although  he 
says  he  was  doing  every  thing  the  hard 
way  in  the  beginning  and  w’orking  15 
hours  a  day  to  boot.  Now  he  has  a  full¬ 
time  worker  and  on  weekends  during  the 
school  year  he  hires  an  extra  or  two.  His 
12-ycar-old  daughter  helps  out  in  the 
pinches  as  a  brooder  watchman.  It’s  when 
the  marketing  gets  under  way  that  his 
double  shifts  start.  From  then  on  there  is 
a  batch  of  poults  either  going  into  the 
brooders  or  being  shifted  onto  the  range. 
In  between  times  there  is  feed  to  buy,  the 
automatic  feeders  and  waterers  to  be  filled, 
books  to  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  kept  on  the  brooders  to  see  that 
the  poults  aren’t  piling  up.  The  bins  on 
the  ranges  are  filled  every  5  or  6  days  and 
refills  in  the  brooder  feeders  are  made 
every  day.  It  takes  the  better  part  of  a 
day  to  corral,  load,  and  deliver  a  truck- 
load  of  800  birds  to  market. 

Financial  Statement 

In  1951  Herman  sold  his  tom  turkeys, 
or  about  one  half  of  the  33,000  turkeys 
grown,  for  cut-up  fryers  at  10  to  12  weeks 
of  age  when  they  averaged  55/2  pounds 
each.  He  received  39  cents  per  pound  on 
a  live-weight  basis.  The  hen  turkeys  were 
sold  at  20  to  22  weeks  of  age  as  ma¬ 
ture  turkeys  with  an  average  New'  York 
Dressed  weight  of  7  pounds  each  and  he 
received  an  average  price  of  45  cents  per 
pound.  At  these  prices  he  made  3  to  4 
cents  per  pound  profit,  or  about  20  to  25 
cents  per  bird. 

His  gross  in  1951  on  33,000  turkeys  was 
$81,000.  During  1952,  with  57,000  birds, 
his  gross  was  correspondingly  higher,  but 
profits  were  lower. 

“Prices  sagged  in  the  spring,  but  recov¬ 
ered  somewhat  in  the  late  fall.  I  was  lucky 
to  break  even  on  part  of  my  crop,”  he 
says. 

The  day-old  poult  itself,  pullorum 
tested,  cost  him  43  cents  in  total  lots  of 
20,000  or  more  the  first  year  he  w'as  in 
business,  and  he  figures  that  to  bring  it  to 
7.5  pounds  takes  24  pounds  mi  feed  cost¬ 
ing  about  $1.44.  During  the  first  eight 
weeks,  they  are  given  all  they  will  cat  of 
a  mash  in  crumble  form  of  28^r  protein. 
This  currently  costs  $6.35  per  100  pounds 
in  10-ton  lots.  The  next  eight  w’ceks 
turkeys  on  range  get  a  pelleted  feed  of 
similar  analysis  now  being  fed  to  fr>'ers 
in  Washington.  This  costs  about  $5.65  per 
100  pounds.  Both  the  poult  and  adult 
turkey  feeds  are  heavily  loaded  w'ith  anti¬ 
biotics. 

They  also  get,  free  choice,  a  grain  feed 
which  they  eat  sparingly.  This  is  usually 
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CYTM* 


Economical  .  .  .  Dependable 

Pays  for  itstif  with  fait  and  aaiy  broadcasting  of 
fertilizar,  grain  and  grass  saad  (including  broma). 
I  to  5  bushtls  capacity.  Pricts  as  low  as  $40. M 
Guarantaad.  Fraa  litaratura. 

THE  CYCLONE  SEEDER  CO.JNC. 

Dept.FO,  Urbana,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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Self-propelled 

Jari,  Sr.  Power  ||H|EiBM||^9| 
Scythe  cuts  faster 

and  easier— and  with  safety.  Its  efficient 
36"  sickle  bar  shears  through  dense 
growth  without  stalling,  does  the  work 
of  six  men  with  hand  scythes.  Light 
in  weight,  the  Jari,  Sr.  operates  over 
rough  terrain,  steep  slopes  and  soft 
ground.  Heavy-duty  construction,  with 
easy-starting  2-hp  engine,  ball  bearing 
drive  shaft,  screw-adjusted  knife  clips 
and  finger-tip  clutch  control.  Spray 
attachment  available. 

Write  for  details  and  prices  to: 


At  last,  an  affactlve  powered  cultivator  in  the  low- 
price  field.  The  little  Farmer  is  ideal  for  city  or 
farm  garden  use.  Compact  design  and  fine  balance 
make  it  easy  to  operate.  Just  right  for  narrow  rows 
where  larger  equipment  may  damage  plants.  See 
your  dealer  now,  or  write  for  information.  Money- 
back  guarontee. 


Purebred  Hampshire 


56  Successful  Sales 
BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaetion 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Largest  Herds  in  America 
A.  B.  "DOC"  EVANS.  BOX  50,  CEDARVILLE.  OHIO 


Itlectric  Power 

\  imsur^hS*. 

’  A  r\f\n  wOti 
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FOR  COMPACT  AREA  AND  EARLY  YIELD 

Also  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Fluits,  Vines.  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Perennials.  Write  today  for  FKEE  CATALOG. 

SUB-  PACBCeasyto 
ZERO  KW9B9grow 

Withstand  Coldeat  Climate.  Beautiful  Hardy  Roses  that  live 
longer.  Write  tor  Free  Catalog,  includes  Fruits.Trees,  Plania, 


HEAVY  YIELD  AT  PREMIUM  MARKET 

Guaranteed  quality  Berries,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Vines.  Shrubs.  Flowers.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

AMAZINO  MULTIFLORA  ROSE  UtOWa 


LlWIliV  rCli^E^ 

BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME  with  dense  roM  hedges.  At  low 
eo«t-M  llttlo  M  6e  ejoot.  WRITE  TODAY  tor  FREE  CATAUX*. 

THE  WHITTEN  NURSERIES 

BOX  46,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


When  storms  or  breakdowns  cut  highline 
power  to  your  farm,  an  Onan  engine- 
oriven  electric  plant  will  supply  regular 
1 1 0-volt  power  for  lights,  pumps,  milkers, 
oil  burner,  freeze  chest,  etc.  Can  be 
ec(uipped  to  start  automatically  when  elec¬ 
tricity  is  interrupted.  Hooks  up  to  present 
wiring.  1,000  to  35,000  watts,  A.C. 

Also  available:  Onan  A.C.  Conorolort  (bolt  up  fa 
your  Iroefor  for  powor)  3,000, 5,000  end  10,000  waffi. 


When  a  LOUDEN  Hi-Dti  can  save 
your  small  grain,  com  or  hay?  . 

Gruia.  Harvest  when  crew  is  ready, 
—V  despite  high  moisture  content. 

Saves  dockage.  Fits  round  or 
square  bins,  up  to  1500  bu. 
k  Huy.  Cut  and  store  same 

m  —  day.  Hi-Dri  increases  feed 
/  value.  Ends  spoilage.  All- 

/  .  steel,  correctly  engi- 
I  peered,  no  heat  requin^. 

hWmhi  Froo  illustrated  folder  on 
1  gj  ^  ■  crop-drying.  Write... 


.V  Court  St.,  Fairfield.  Iowa 


U.  S.  Approvtd-Fullorum  Passed 

Make  your  Poultry  more  profitable  this  year 
than  ever  by  starting  with  SUNBEAM 
CHICKS.  Bred  and  selected  under  official 
supervision  of  Ohio  Poultry  Imp.  Assn. 
These  choice  breeds  for  egg  production 
Improved  with  some  of  the  finest  R.O.P. 
Breeding. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
New  Hompshires 
White  Wyondottes 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

THESE  3  PROFIT  MAKING  CROSSES 
FOR  BROILERS  AND  EGGS 
Wyon-Rocks 
Wyon-Homps 
Homp-Dots 

Plus  eleven  other  breeds  and  crossbreeds. 
Prompt,  reliable  service  given  all  orders, 
liberal  guarantees.  Hatching  year  around. 
Free  illustrated  catalog. 

Sunbeam  Hatchery 

BOX  40 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 


. . .  when  you  need  it 
with 

SKINNER 

SPRINKLERS 

Skinner  sprinklers  apply  water 
evenly  In  a  gentle  spray  to  assure 
proper  penetration— maximum  growth. 
Precision  engineered  and  quality  con* 
structed,  they’re  your  best  weather  in¬ 
surance!  Write  today  for  details. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation 
Company,  200  Water  St. 

Troy,  Ohio 


.  .  .  for  over  half  a  century 


milo  when  the  price  is  right,  because  ordi¬ 
narily  it  costs  a  lot  less  than  com  and  is 
only  a  point  or  two  less  than  com  in  feed 
value.  In  1952,  however,  there  was  a  poor 
milo  crop  and  the  price  went  up  to  corn 
level.  Then  Herman  paid  $4.35  per  100 
pounds  for  both  grains.  In  all,  he  averages 
about  15  tons  of  feed  per  week. 

Also  figured  in  his  costs  is  the  one  cent 
per  poult  which  he  contributes  to  the  “Eat 
More  Turkey”  fund,  a  national  fund 
which  goes  to  promoting  turkey  as  a  year- 
round  meat.  Then  he  must  also  figure  on 
a  3-ccnt-per-pound  shipping  charge  on 
turkeys  that  go  as  far  as  Chicago,  and 
about  half  of  his  57,000  turkeys  in  1952 
went  to  these  markets.  Frozen  birds  go 
mostly  to  eastern  markets,  although  the 
big  population  centers  around  Seattle  and 
Vancouver  are  buying  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber.  One  of  the  big  customers  of  the 
Washington  Cooperative  Farmers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  docs  the  marketing  for 
Herman,  is  the  Safeway  chain  of  grocery 
stores,  which  packages  the  turkeys  in  cello¬ 
phane  and  sells  them  as  broilers  and  fryers. 
Broiled  or  fried  turkey  is  a  novelty  any¬ 
where — in  the  Northwest  it  is  revolu¬ 
tionary. 

profit  of  20  to  25  cents  a  bird  is  a 
pretty  narrow  margin,”  Herman  says.  “A 
drop  in  the  market  or  a  disease  epidemic 
could  wipe  a  man  out  overnight.  But 
that’s  the  gamble  a  poultryman  must  take. 
I  figure  as  I  learn  more  about  the  business 
I  can  shave  a  cent  or  two  off  the  cost  per 
pound  of  raising  them.  That  will  be  all 
velvet.” 

Feed  Costs 

Herman  already  has  cut  his  feed  cost 
by  buying  in  bulk  instead  of  by  the  sack. 
During  the  first  year  he  bought  sacked 
feed,  but  last  year  during  the  slack  season 
he  built  feed  storage  bins  over  the  drive¬ 
way  into  his  barn  and  now'  buys  in  bulk 
by  the  truck  load,  10  tons  at  a  time.  He 
fills  his  automatic  feeder  direct  by  gravity 
from  the  bins.  This  takes  him  5  minutes 
to  fill  his  two-ton  feed  wagon,  which  un¬ 
loads  itself  by  a  worm-type  elevator  and 
empties  into  the  feeders  on  the  ranges. 

To  shave  costs  even  more,  he  held  out 
600  of  his  best  hens  and  60  gobblers  in 
1951  and  this  year  he  produced  his  own 
eggs,  which  are  hatched  for  him  on  a 
custom  basis  at  the  Co-op  hatchery.  His 
hens  will  start  laying  at  8  months,  doing 
their  best  in  production  for  the  4  or  5 
months  following,  then  falling  off.  Each 
averages  about  100  eggs  during  the  year 
he  keeps  them. 

Herman  thought  we  might  like  to  see 
him  put  up  a  load  for  the  killing  station. 
“Come  back  early  tomorrow  morning — 
about  seven.  We’ve  got  a  system  to  this 
job,”  he  added  with  a  slight  note  of  pride. 

Next  morning  when  we  drove  into 
Herman’s  barnyard  there  was  a  terrific 
clatter  out  on  the  range  across  his  oat 
field.  A  column  of  dust  and  feathers 
spiraled  up  where  about  800  complain¬ 
ing  birds  had  been  driven  into  a  small 
wire  corral  connected  with  the  loading 
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DAIRY  FEEDS 
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I^ECOGNIZED  nutritionists  of  col¬ 
leges  and  of  the  feed  industry  re¬ 
peatedly  stress  the  importance  of  bulk, 
the  importance  of  minerals,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  molasses  in  dairy  feeds.  All 
three  of  these  important  factors  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Tuxedo  Dairy  Feeds  in  their 
new  form,  in  which  over  one-third  of 
the  feed  is  in  the  form  of  pellets. 

The  pellets  in  Tuxedo  Dairy  contain 
all  of  the  fine  ingredients  possible  to 
incorporate  in  th%hi,  including  the 
common  and  trace  minerals.  Pellets  in¬ 
crease  the  bulk  and  give  the  feed  a 
rougher  texture.  They  also  prevent  the 
sifting  of  fine  ingredients  to  the  bottom 
of  the  feed  box  and  the  loss  of  any  of 
the  essential  ingredients.  The  use  of 
crimped  oats  instead  of  ground  oats 
al.so  adds  to  the  bulk  of  the  new  Tuxedo 
Dairy  Feed.  Palatability  is  increased,  as 
molasses  is  included  in  the  pellets  as 
well  as  for  coating  the  feed. 

Tuxedo  Dairy  Feeds,  always  known 
for  top  quality,  are  now  even  better 
than  before.  .Ask  for  the  new  Tuxedo 
Dairy  containing  pellets,  and  watch 
your  milk  checks  climb. 


The  Early  &  Daniel  Co. 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
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Unloads  any  silage 

anytime  !  FROZEN  OR  UNFROZEN 


New  Jameswi^*  Leach 

saves  labor  and  feed,  boosts  farm  profits 

Here’s  the  silo  unloader  with  strength  and 
power  to  handle  your  toughest  unloading 
jobs.  The  Jamesway -Leach  is  a  low-cost,  proven 
machine  that  works  for  you  180  or  more  days  a 
year  .  .  .  not  just  a  few  days  a  season.  It  saves 
200-400  man-hours  of  back-breaking  labor  every 
12  months  —  eliminates  an  unwelcome  job. 

Saves  feed,  too,  because  precision  blades  and 
discs  take  the  silage  off  evenly  .  .  .  clear  to  the 
wall.  Less  air  penetrates  this  smooth  surface,  less 
silage  spoils.  Even  in  coldest  weather,  hard,  fro¬ 
zen  pieces  are  broken  up  —  turned  into  finely 
chopped,  palatable  feed  that  cattle  eat  more 
readily  .  .  .  convert  into  more  milk.  And  you  can 
move  your  Jamesway-Leach  from  silo  to  silo. 

The  Jamesway-Leach  works  while  the  help 
does  other  chores  —  shuts  itself  off  automatically 
at  any  pre-set  time  selected.  Why  not  install  this 
profit-making  machine  on  your  farm  now?  It’s 
also  ideal  for  summer  dairy  or  range  feeding  — 

,  keeps  hired  help  happy  the  whole  year  ’round. 


Your  Jamesway  Dealer  Is  The  Man  to  Seel 


—Jamesway— 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Po.  Los  Angolas  63,  Caiif. 

JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  F0353,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  complete  details  on  the  new  Jamesway-Leach 
Silo  Unloader  and  your  new  free  book.  • 'Better  Barns  at 
Less  Cost.” 

Name  . 

Town  RFD  . . 

County  .  State  . . 


Born  Clooner  Ventilation  Stalls  and  Stonchions  Hog  Feeders 


THE  BELTSVTLLE  WHITE  is  a  small,  fast  growing  bird  with  a 
good  proportion  of  white  meat.  Young  toms  make  excellent  fryers. 


chute.  Herman’s  nephew,  who  comes  down  from  Seattle  for 
work,  was  shooing  turkeys  into  the  chute  with  an  old  broom. 
As  soon  as  20  or  30  turkeys  filled  the  chute  he  closed  the  gate 
behind  them.  Ed  Erickson,  Herman’s  hired  man,  then  began 
grabbing  legs  and  pulling  turkeys  out  a  small  door  in  the  chute. 
He  handed  them  to  Herman,  who  was  standing  on  the  truck, 
stuffing  the  birds  into  crates. 

As  he  loaded,  Herman  explained  the  process  in  snatches  of 
infonuation.  “We  put  8  or  10  toms  in  each  side  of  a  two-com¬ 
partment  crate,  or  10  or  12  hens — keeping  ’em  separate  for  the 
killers.”  He  said  it  didn’t  take  long  to  distinguish  a  tom  from 
a  hen.  “Ed  grabs  the  big  knees  when  he  wants  a  tom,  little 
knees  when  I  call  for  hens.” 

There  was  a  dead  turkey  hanging  from  the  fence.  “Got 
smothered  in  the  chute,”  Herman  explained,  “but  I  bled  him 
and  we’ll  have  him  for  Sunday  dinner. 

“A  few  birds  got  away  this  morning — got  up  spunk  enough 
to  tr)'  it.  These  Beltsvilles  can  fly  almost  as  well  as  pheasants. 
We  don’t  dare  load  in  a  high  wind.  Tried  it  once  and  a  hen 
took  off  over  the  corral  fence;  three  or  four  hundred  followed 
her.  Took  us  all  day  to  round  them  up.” 

Herman’s  nephew  is  adept  at  grabbing  them  on  the  wing, 
though,  and  had  retrieved  most  of  the  more  adventurous  ones 
by  the  time  we  got  there  that  morning. 

When  they  finished  loading  there  were  40  crates  on  the 
truck,  piled  one  on  the  other.  Herman  borrowed  my  pencil  and 
made  a  quick  calculation  on  the  side  of  the  crate.  “I’ve  got  864 
here,”  he  said.  “That’s  a  pretty  good  sized  load.  Ed  will  have 
them  in  Mt.  Vernon  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour  and  they’ll 
start  killing  right  away.” 

A  Dunce  Cap  for  Turkeys 

After  two  years  of  close  association  with  the  birds,  Herman 
has  very  little  respect  for  a  turkey’s  IQ.  “For  sheer,  inborn 
stupidity  the  turkey  takes  the  cake,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  know  of 
any  other  living  thing  that  doesn’t  know  how  to  eat  when  it’s 
born.  Some  turkey  raisers  spend  a  lot  of  time  teaching  poults 
to  eat.  What  a  swell  job  I  would  have  dunking  57,000  beaks  in 
the  feed!  I  cover  the  litter  with  cardboard,  sprinkle  mash  all 
over  this  and  forget  about  them.  Wherever  they  peck  there’s 
feed  and  most  of  them  find  out  for  themselves  how  to  eat.”  In 
spite  of  this  trick  he  loses  about  2  per  cent  in  “star\eouts,” 
the  industr)’’s  name  for  the  poults  which  never  learn  to  eat. 
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"Here’s  another  example  of  just  how 
dumb  a  turkey  can  get,”  Herman  says. 
"I.ast  spring  when  we  i  hangcd  our  water 
system,  wc  took  out  gallon  jugs  we  had 
been  using  and  put  in  a  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic  system.  Some  of  the  poults  couldn’t 
tind  the  water  and  we  lost  a  few  from  de¬ 
hydration  before  they  could  be  taught  to 
drink  from  the  new  fountains. 

"Even  with  thes«‘  losses  through  starve- 
outs  and  dehydration,”  Herman  says,  “I 
marketed  93  per  cent  of  the  poults  I 
bought  last  year.  That’s  a  good  jjercentage 
with  turkeys,  but  I  think  I  can  do  better 
than  that,  because  we  have  had  only  slight 
losses  from  coccidiosis,  which  is  kept  un¬ 
der  control  by  a  sulpha  preparation  given 
in  the  water,  and  no  losses  that  I  know  of 
from  disease  in  adult  turkeys.  Five  per 
cent  of  all  our  losses  were  caused  by 
smothering,  trampling,  and  injuries  in 
transporting  them  to  the  ranges  because 
these  Beltsville  Whites  are  flighty  and  they 
are  likely  to  injure  themselves  when  they 
get  excited.  We  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
put  the  older  birds  in  that  range  along  the 
road — people  stop  and  walk  up  to  the 
fc'nce  and  that  starts  a  stampede.  A  low- 
flying  airplane  is  another  nuisance — the 
turkeys  all  bunch  up  when  they  hear  one 
and  there’s  danger  of  them  smothering.” 

.\s  soon  as  his  last  load  of  turkeys  was 
shipped  in  the  winter  of  1951-52,  Her¬ 
man  decided  he  might  as  well  improve  the 
shining  months  of  January  and  Februar)- 
by  raising  a  crop  of  broilers.  He  brooded 
12,500  chicks  and  sold  them  10  weeks  later 
at  3  pounds  each. 

“I  made  money  on  chickens  as  an  in- 
between  crop,  but  I  was  tired  of  looking 
at  feathers  when  the  turkeys  came.  I  think 
a  rest  from  feathers  would  be  good  for 
me  and  I  don’t  think  I’ll  do  it  again,”  he 
says.  “Besides,  I  want  to  make  the  fields 
that  I  don’t  have  in  range  pay  their  way 
and  I  can’t  do  that  and  raise  chickens  on 
the  side.” 

Herman  admits  that  he  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  luck  in  becoming,  in  his  second 
year,  the  king  of  W’ashington  turkey  grow¬ 
ers.  “For  example.  I’ve  lost  only  4  turkeys 
in  loading  more  than  90,000,  which  is  al¬ 
most  a  miracle,”  he  says.  “Then  last  sum¬ 
mer  a  bunch  of  dogs  got  under  the  fence 
and  scared  the  daylights  out  of  my  flock, 
but  I  lost  only  29  out  of  the  6.000  that 
were  on  the  ranges  during  that  raid. 

“In  December  of  my  first  year  I  got 
my  last  load  to  Mt.  Vernon  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  16th.  The  next  morning  the 
temperature  had  dropped  to  15°  and  a 
60-miles-an-hour  wind  was  blowing.  If  I 
had  tried  to  load  those  Whites  in  that  gale 
they’d  have  sailed  clear  to  Mt.  Baker. 

“Turkeys  are  a  great  crop,”  says  Her¬ 
man,  “but  you’ve  got  to  go  in  them  in  a 
big  way,  to  keep  your  costs  down.  Other¬ 
wise  you’d  be  keeping  turkeys  without 
much  chance  of  their  keeping  you.” 


TREES  a  year/ 

Fred  Musecr  compares  an  ordinary  seedling  with 
a  Musser-grown  seedling  o*  same  age  (at  right) 


MUSSER'S  TREMENDOUS 

SPRING  '53  SPECIALS 
25  TREES— $5.00 

3  to  year  healthy  '^elected  tree'*,  r/'  to  16"  tall. 
5  each  of:  (  olorado  lllue  spruce.  Norway  Spruce, 
AU'itrian  I'ine.  Scotch  l*ine.  Douidas  Fir.  ro>t- 
paid. 

5  BLUE  SPRUCE— $3.50 

COLORADO:  excellent  6  year  transplant's,  H  to 
14  inches  tall.  lllue-Kreen  to  niar\elous  blue 
color;  compact,  sturdy;  handsome  si>ecmiens  or 
hed^e.  I'ostpaid. 

FOUNDATION  PLANT¬ 
ING  SPECIAL 

5  Tfitzer  Juniper.  Blue  Kreen.  fast  Kfowins 
spreader  for  sunny  spots.  Branched  tvs  ice-trans¬ 
plants,  10"  to  15"tall. 

S  Japanese  Ve\v.  Ipright.  compact  cone  slia)>c. 
deep  rich  green  fohaKe.  Hardy  sun  or  shade, 
r  Branched  twice-transplants,  15”  to  18”  tall. 

I  .Ml  10  for  $15.50  postpaid. 

LIVING  FENCE 

(Rosa  Multidorai  Heavy  3  M.M  stock  10  to  18 
inches.  Dense,  thorny  fence.  I'rune  to  any  height, 
c  lusters  of  pinkish-white  wild  ro>es  in  June: 
bright  red  l)erries  follow.  Fast  growing.  50  for 
$5.50  Postpaid. 


VOLUME  ASSURES  TOP  VALUES 

Tree  growing  Is  our  business— we  specialize  in  propagat¬ 
ing  and  growing  the  best  possible  evergreens.  Carefully 
selected  seed,  special  cultural  methods  and  care  enable 
us  to  produce  plants  of  unusual  hardiness  and  vigor.  You 
benefit  from  our  experience  in  growing  over  20  Million 
trees  a  year  when  you  buy  Musser  Quality  Trees. 

How  your  idle  land 

can  produce  profits 

.Mu'*«*cr  cvirgreiii-*  will  thrive  nn  land  -<0  jMior  you  can  t 
U'*e  it  for  much  eNe  hilly,  r«»cky.  or  w»»rn  out.  A  few 
acre>  planted  now  will  l>egm  to  yiehl  an  annual  ca-h 
j*rolit  from  ChriNtnias  tree  harvesting  in  ju'-t  a  few  years. 
.Many  farmers  and  other  land  owners  have  made  h^ng 
term  investments  by  planting  several  acres  a  year. 
(  hristmas  tree  harvesting  provides  needed  thinning  our 
after  4  or  5  years,  and  trees  left  liecome  valuable  as 
w«>ud  lot  and  timber  material  in  future  years —  mean 
while  furnishing  a  valuable  conservation  function.  Christ¬ 
mas  tiee  plantings  are  now  providing  for  children's 
education,  and  other  worthwhile  projects.  No  overnight 
protits — but  an  excellent  high  percentage  yield  over  a 
t>eii(>d  of  5  or  more  years.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  our 
«  hristmas  Tree  sHxk  values; 

Scotch  Pine,  2  yr.  seedlings,  2”-4”  $15  per  1000 

Special  Strain  Scotch  Pine,  2  yr.  sdlgs.,  4”-5”  35  per  1000 
Austrian  Pine,  3  yr.  seedlings,  8”-16''  55  per  1000 

White  Pine,  3  yr.  seedlings,  5”-10”  35  per  1000 

Special  Norway  Spruce,  2  yr.  sdlgs.,  5”-10”  35  per  1000 
Douglas  Fir,  3  yr.  seedlings,  6”-12  ’  45  per  1000 

<  >ur  Christmas  Tree  (irowers  (Uiide  tells  many  of  the 
secrets  we  have  learned  in  Christmas  Tree  growing — and 
it's  fret  «'ii  TtMUtst.  Write  tor  it  tislay. 


^MUSSER  Forests,  I  nc. 


Box  6-C 


INDIANA.  PA. 


Sprayers  are  WORKERS 


With  a  Hardie  sprayer  you  can  easily  spray  fruit  trees,  gardens, 
fields,  cattle  and  all  farm  animals,  kill  weeds  and  brush, 
flush  out  poultry  houses,  pens,  stables,  apply 
insecticides  and  fly  and  mosquito  sprays 
to  yards  and  buildings,  whitewash  and 
water  paint  fences,  spray  liquid  fertilizer 
and  put  out  fires.  All  Hardies  are 
easily  converted  to  low  pressure  when 
desired.  Eleven  pump  sizes — from  3 
gpm  to  80  gpm.  Tank  sizes  from  15 
gal.  to  500  gal.  Tractor  powered 
and  engine  powered  models  in  all 
capacities.  Mail  the  coupon  for  a 
catalog  showing  the  most  modern 
and  complete  line  of  air  blast  and 
high  pressure  sprayers  and  row 
[crop  dusters.  Ask  your  dealer. 


I  Engine  powered  trailers 
from  3  to  50  gpm. 


"  Get  the  facts  about  this  radically  new — utterly 
different — amazingly  better  llardie  row  crop 
duster. 


"  Very  popular — Hardie  trac¬ 
tor  powered  No.  99 — 4  gpm  at 
300  psi.,  50  gal.  steel  tank. 
Available  also  in  engine  pow¬ 
ered  and  skid  models. 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company, 

Hudson,  Michigan. 

3825  Sonta  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  58,  Colifornia 
1435  N.W.  Northrup  St.,  Portland  9,  Oregon. 
Please  send  catalog. 


Name. 


HARDIE 

PEST  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT/. 


Address _ 

City _  State 

I  om  especially  interested  in _ 
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OK  CHAMPION 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


HljOicivnJjRX 


MILK  THROUGH  A.  HOSE 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

cidcntal  spillages  between  farm  and  dair>’ 
as  well  as  can  runover  at  the  milking  time. 

3.  Elimination  of  much  of  the  hard 
work  at  milking  time.  The  bulk  system 
saves  labor  by  eliminating  the  job  of  mov¬ 
ing  and  washing  milk  cans. 

4.  Elimination  of  replacement  costs  of 
milk  cans. 

5.  The  bulk  handling  method  frequently 
results  in  a  reduction  of  the  hauling  rate. 
In  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  area,  in 
some  instances,  rates  have  been  reduced 
4  to  10  cents  per  hundredweight.  At  Co¬ 
lumbia.  S.C.,  the  rate  was  reduced  from 
35c  to  20c  per  hundredweight.  .\t  Day- 
ton  the  rate  was  reduced  from  40c  to  30c. 

6.  There  is  usually  a  saving  in  the 
electric  bill  with  the  cold  wall  tank  system 
of  cooling  milk.  Users  report  savings  from 
$1.00  up  to  $8.00  per  month,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  milk  shipped. 

7.  The  producer  sells  his  milk  in  his 
own  milkhouse,  thus  eliminating  any  con¬ 
troversy  over  milk  weights. 

8.  Butterfat  sampling  is  made  under 
ideal  conditions.  The  present  method  of 
sampling  from  cans  is  not  accurate.  Some 
days  the  sample  may  favor  the  producer 
and  other  days  the  plant. 

9.  Better  quality  milk  is  produced  as  a 
result  of  the  faster  cooling  and  colder 
storage  on  the  farm.  Producers  report 
aeration  during  cooling  helps  remove 
odors. 

10.  .\  smaller  milkhouse  is  required.  It 
is  possible  to  increase  production  using  the 
present  dairy  house  as  the  producer’s  tank 
takes  up  much  less  room  and  there  is  no 
need  for  added  can  rack  space. 

One  Maryland  dairyman  summed  the 
advantages  up  in  a  few  words.  “.All  we 
have  to  do  now  is  look  after  our  cows  and 
see  that  they  are  milked  right — and  that’s 
how  we  make  our  money.” 

The  advantages  to  the  hauler  are: 

1.  Does  away  with  all  of  the  hard  work 
of  handling  milk  cans.  As  one  milk  tank 
driver  says,  “The  hardest  job  now  is  driv¬ 
ing  the  truck — I  don’t  miss  those  cans  at 


«j||/r  Waterany 6eldquickly 

IT  C  vfll/a  w  at  low  cost  with  OK 
Champion  pipe.  Take  water  from  well- 
lake  or  stream.  Save  crops— greatly  increase 
yields.  Get  better  grade  produas.  Two  men 
can  move  and  re-connect  V4  mile  OK  Cham¬ 
pion  Pipe  in  30  minutes.  Quick  connecting, 
flexible  couplings.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

CHAMPION  CORPORATION 

4791  Sheffield  Ave.  •  Hammond,  Ind. 


The  0em-.ng''M.HUTURB''  (F*9- 

4701)  Water  System.  High 
.  '  J-.0  well  turbine  po«"P' 

ciency  deep  wei 
Copocities  from  VOO  to 
gollons  pef  A 

The  COMPLETE  ni 

Deming  line  meets 
ALL  needs. 


Deming  Vertical  Turbine  Pumps 
ore  available  in  a  full  range 
of  capacities  up  to  3200  gallons 
per  hour.  Many  other  types 
of  Deming  Irrigation  Pumps 
offer  wide  selection. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATAIOOS 


Please  state  your  requirements  for  woter 
supply  or  irrigation  service  and  free,  illus¬ 
trated  catalogs  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly. 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  way 

Haycurad  MEYER  WAY  it  worth  more  to  sell  or  Feed. 
Stems  dry  lost  os  leovet...leovet  stay  on... hoy 
retaint  color,  protein  ond  up  to  300%  more  corotene 
(Vitamin  A)  Cuts  and  conditions  hoy  at  same  time. 
Cunng  tune  cut  in  hoM— hoy  con  be  put  up  some  doy 
it's  cut  Donger  of  sun  burning,  bleaching,  rain  spoiL 
age  IS  reduced  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotory 
Pick-up  that  raises  freely  over  rocks  ond  terraces. 
Writ*  for  FREE  Foldir  and  Pricts  Today! 


THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

510  Broadway  •  Salem/  Ohio 


hall  BROS#, 


300  Gallon  Moionnier 
Bulk  Cooler  on  Nor¬ 
man  Stevenson  Form, 
lowo  City,  Iowa. 


hallcro^ 


Whether  bucket 
or  pipeline 
a  Mojonnier 
Cooler  the 
milkhouse  spells  LESS 
LABOR,  RAPID  COOL-  ■.  '* 

INC  and  HIGH  QUAL-  /  B 

ITY  MILK.  Mojonnier 
Bulk  Coolers  ore  the 
in  quality 
Forex- 

ample,  outside  shells  ore  stainless  steel  for  easy  cleaning, 
long  life  and  good  oppeoronce.  Modo  in  Ion  sixes  begin¬ 
ning  with  60  gallons.  BulUtin  240  "The  Bulk  Cooling 
Story"  soni  free  on  request. 


THE  BIRO  THAT  MEETS  THE  RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS  OF  ALL  POULTRYMEN! 

You  get  lots  of  eggs  in  the  nest,  plus  plen^  of 
meat  on  the  breast  from  Hall  Brothers’  Silver 
Hallcross.  These  hard-working  layers  produce 
good-size  brown  eggs  in  quantity  . . .  laying 
stamina  keeps  them  busy  right  up  to  market 
time.  Bigger  egg  profits  are  waiting  for  you. 

And,  here’s  proof:  Hail  Brother t’  two  pens  oj 
Silver  Hallcross  in  the  Sforrs  Egg  Laying  Test 
(first  12  weeks)  have  averaged  87.6%  arui 
91.4%  production.  One  bird  has  produced  84 
eggs  in  84  dags!  None  of  these  birds  are  from 
special  pedigree  flocks  ...  off  are  from  Hall 
Brothers’  regular  Extra  Premium  supply  flocks 
—  the  same  flocks  that  supply  our  customers.' 

The  Silver  Hallcross  meat-building  power  is 
something  to  crow  about,  too  . . .  early  “meat- 
ing”  without  overeating!  Cash  in  at  any  stage 
. . .  broiler,  fryer,  or  roaster.  Place  your  order 
now  for  immediate  delivery. 


MOJONNIER  BROS.  CO. 

4601  W.  OHIO  ST.,  Dept.  9-1,  CHICAGO  44,  ILL. 


2.  By  doing  the  work  with  pumps  and 
eliminating  hea\y  can  lifting  it  is  possible 
to  use  older  men  on  the  routes  and  men 
with  less  rugged  physical  qualifications 
than  required  for  can  truck  (fperation.  It 
is  easier  to  keep  personnel  on  the  tank 
routes  than  on  the  can  routes. 

3.  Bigger  pay  loads  are  possible  with 
the  tank  trucks. 

The  advantages  to  the  dairy  are: 

1.  Better  quality  milk  will  be  received 
due  to  the  faster  cooling  and  storage  in 
the  producer’s  cold  wall  tank. 

2.  Colder  milk  will  be  received  at  the 
dair>’.  thus  making  a  saving  on  refrigera¬ 
tion. 


HAMPSHIRE 

SHEEP 

Grand  Champion 
wether  1951  A  1952 
Grand  Champion 
pen  wethers  1949 
and  1950  Chicago 
International 


Write  for 
FREE 
illustrated 
catalog 


Information  and  breeders  list 


Wollingfofd,  Coon. 


3.  The  bulk  system  eliminates  can  wash¬ 
ing,  receiving  and  sampling  operations. 

4.  In  some  dairies  it  is  possible  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  receiving  room  equipnunt,  lor 
the  milk  is  pumped  directly  from  the  tank 
tru(  k  into  the  pasteurizing  vat. 

5.  Elimination  of  the  can  washer  helps 
sol\e  the  problem  of  sewers  becoming 
stopped  ujj  by  fats  from  tlu-  can  rinsings. 
This  is  becoming  increasingly  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  in  some  cities. 

6.  It  would  be  entirely  possible  with 
the  bulk  system  to  eliminate  receiving 
plants  in  the  countiy.  Milk  could  be 
picked  up  on  the  farms  and  brought 
directly  to  the  daily,  thus  eliminating  the 
investment  in  equipment  and  the  expense 
of  operating  receiving  stations.  The  (pial- 
ity  of  the  milk  is  improved  at  the  farm; 
this  is  the  |jlace  at  whi(  h  good  flavor  and 
low  bacteria  counts  should  be  made. 

The  people  who  drink  the  milk  get 
cleaner,  better  tasting  milk.  .-\nd  it  has 
been  high  (|uality  milk  that  has  made  this 
country  the  greatest  milk  market  in  the 
world,  .\mericans  consume  9.7  pounds  of 
buttc'r,  7.2  pounds  of  cheese.  14  pounds  of 
ice  cream  and  180  quarts  of  milk  and 
cream  per  person  per  >ear. 


SHIVAREE 

{Continued  from  page  77) 
the  kerosene  lamps  and  the  new  pots  and 
pans  rattled  on  the  shelves. 

Finally  Jake  Hermann,  an  old  hand  at 
bellings,  mounted  a  chair  and  shouted  lor 
quiet.  “Dan  and  Alice  ought  to  be  in  the 
featherbed  by  the  time  we  get  there,”  he 
said.  He  elaborated  on  the  plan  of  attack 
and  warned  that  the  least  noise  would  be 
punished  by  a  bust  on  the  nose.  “You 
kids  had  better  be  cjuiet  or  we’ll  send  you 
all  honu-.”  he  added.  “Now  let’s  go. 

Hy  the  light  of  a  full  moon  they  started 
on  the  two-mile  walk  to  the  FeatherofT 
farm,  the  { rowd  of  fifty  or  more  stringing 
out  along  the  country  road.  Jake,  with 
one  or  two  older  men,  was  in  the  lead,  the 
better  to  restrain  the  small  fiy.  Then 
came  a  tight  knot  of  girls  making  a  gig¬ 
gling  pretense  of  ignoring  the  heckling 
troop  of  young  men,  and  bringing  up  the 
rear,  the  bolder  youth,  each  with  his  girl. 

There  was  a  crunch  of  feet  on  the 
gravel  road,  the  half  repressed  shouts  of 
the  small  boys,  and  oni  e  a  metalic  thump 
as  someone  dropped  his  cowbell.  There 
was  spec  Illation  on  what  was  going  on 
now  in  .Alice  Featherofl^s  upstairs  bed¬ 
room.  Far  in  the  rear  someone  shouted, 
“Hey  Mary,  how  would  you  like  to  be 
where  .Mice  is!” 

“Shut  your  big  mouth,”  ordered  Jake. 
“We’re  gettin’  theie.” 

When  the  hellers  came  within  sight  of 
the  Featheroir  home  they  saw  the  light  of 


a  kerosene  lamp  reflected  against  the 
shade  of  an  upstairs  window.  A  wisp  of 
smoke  from  the  kitchen  chimney  curled 
lazily  across  the  face  of  the  moon.  The 
light  was  in  .Alice’s  room,  an  informed 
source  announced,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  happy  couple  were  preparing  to 
retire. 

.Alice  had  persuaded  Dan  to  wait  up  for 
the  hellers,  hiding  that  fearful  expectancy 
with  which  she  looked  forward  to  her 
wedding  night.  But  Dan  had  no  such 
delicate  qualms.  “I’m  sleepy,”  he  said. 
“Come,  we’ll  go  to  bed.” 

.At  that  moment  the  hellers  were  sur¬ 
rounding  the  house.  Gus  FeatherofT s  old 
bitch,  who  slept  back  of  the  kitchen  stove, 
was  deaf  as  a  stone — there  would  be  no 
trouble  from  her;  this  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise. 

‘AVe’ll  wait  until  they  g('t  good  and 
settled  in  b<  d,”  Jake  Hermann  ordered. 
“When  I  shoot  off  my  shotgun,  let  ’er  go.” 

Shadows  mo\-ed  back  and  forth  across 
the  window  shade  within  the  lighted 
room.  Because  he  understood  that  to 
small  boys  a  belling  is  the  most  fun  of 
anything,  Jake  stationed  himself  among 
them.  The  noise  hadn’t  started  yet  and 
the  boys  at  the  FeatherofT  belling  did  not 
like  to  wait.  It  was  a  brisk  night  and  the 
cold  began  to  nip  the  feet  and  hands. 
Jake  was  prepared  to  scjuelch  any  signs  of 
a  premature  attack. 

Finally  Dan  HofTman’s  figure  converged 
on  the  lamp  and  the  light  blink»d  out. 


"WHAT  TYPE  OF 


MILKING  MACHINE 


SHOULD  I  GET? 


Thcrt'i  IIm  title  of  a  booklet  offered  WITHOUT 
COST.  Only  booklet  of  It*  kind.  Send  o  po(t 
cord  for  YOUl  copy. 


1  ERIC  WIGHTMAN,  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON, 

IP  says:  .  WC  Cd  H 

increase  our  herd 
by  25  more  cows 
without  added  help.'’ 


##  CO-OP  # 

Uniuersal 


Pipe  LINE 
MILKER 


Here’s  a  letter  from  Eric  Wightman  of  Wightman  Holstein  Farm, 
Yakima,  Washington,  an  enthusiastic  UNIVERSAL  Pipe  Line  user: 
"With  this  Universal  pipe  line  milker  in  our  parlor  type  barn,  one 
operator  with  a  helper  now  milk  approximately  123  cows  twice 
each  day.  The  actual  milking  time  is  about  three  hours,  using  six 
units  in  line.  We  are  sure  that  we  can  increase  our  herd  by  at  least 
25  more  cows  without  added  help. 

Your  simple  but  thorough  method  of  cleaning  is  the  very  best.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  one  year's  use  every  bacteria  count  has 
been  very  satisfactory." 

Labor  saving  is  one  reason  why  farmers  like  Mr.  Wightman  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  UNIVERSAL  Pipe  Line  Milking  system.  Remember, 
the  UNIVERSAL  System  milks,  weighs,  and  conveys  the  milk  to  can  or 
cooler  —  all  automatically.  No  milk  to  carry.  You  save  time  on  the 
wash-up,  too,  for  with  the  UNIVERSAL  Washer  you  wash  and  sterilize 
the  entire  milking  equipment  —  eliminating  daily  disassembly. 

And  even  though  you  s|>eed  up  your  milking,  you  protect  your  herd,  too, 
for  there’s  complete  "cow-comfort”  in  UNIVERSAL’S  Calf-Nose  Teat 
Cup  design  and  low  vacuum  principle  of  operation. 

Ask  your  CO-OP  UNIVERSAL  Dealer  for  a  complete  demonstration  — 
today! 


mivBrsai 


MILKING  MACHINE  DIVISION 

Notipnol  Ceop«rotiv«i,  fnc. 

503  First  Avtnu*,  Albert  LtOy  Minn. 

Branches  at: 

Waukesha,  Wis.  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  oil  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 

★ 

VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  piorch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  cut  of  order. 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmington  99,  Del. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 

Wilmington  99,  Dei. 

PIr.4be  send  inffirniatioti  frost-proof 

and  \  o'4ei  tiosi-pruoi  hvdranis. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

lOWN  STATE  . 


I»le.  l-iK*u-t,  Willow, 

>yoanioTe.  C  >ak,  ^pruie. 
lletnl«M'k.  fruit  tree^, 
etc.,  ci>tne  out  ea'*ily. 
qiiii’kly .  i>evnianeiit!y 

-KiMiTS  AND  AM. 

No  pick  or  inatt<K*k  nec 
e^-^ary.  ll<H>k  the  InN'tiS 
around  the  itrowth  and  pull 
No  iiec/iiiK  or  •^lippitiK-  Hea\y 
x?«-ol  con-tnictkin.  l»et»er  than 
hulIdo/iiiK  or  log  chain-.  K\ei> 
l.ttnier  need-  one.  If  vour  dealer  »annoi  -uppl.'  you. 
Older  from  u<.  PEKI'i  iKMANt  E  GIAK-V-M  EID 
MONEY  KEEI  NDED.  Send  chetk.  MO.  No  OiDs. 
W  1  ite  lor  folder. 


MODEL  52 

up  to  IMa.t  u-e  wlih  any 
tractor.  >Vt.  lU  lb. 

MODEL  121 

MilPKL  121  tTr«‘e«(  up  to  12’*  Ikisl* 
fliain.l  Trt*e-  larger  than  5"  re- 
ouir**  tra<*kla>'er  uTawlen  or  half- 
tr.ick.  <»r  whtH'l  tv|>e  tractor  with 
10.000  |b>.  draw  b.ir  pull.  \M. 
■Mi  ll»>. 


$9.85  „ 


Add  SI  .2$  n.n. 
Wo»t  of  Miss. 


$19.75 ., 

Shipped  Cxpross 
Collect 


RE-BO  MFG.  CO. 


329-B  Modiion  Avdnue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


“Wait  ’til  tiicy  ^ct  snug  and  warm,” 
warned  Jake. 

few  minutes  later  a  double  shotgun 
1  hargi"  split  the  darkness.  There  was  a 
sudden  blast  of  noise  from  horns,  hells 
and  kiti  henware.  aeeompanied  by  howls 
and  eatealls.  The  terrilii  clatter  pene¬ 
trated  the  deaf  ears  of  Giis's  hiti  h.  who 
set  up  a  frenzied  harking.  .\  tree  lull  ol 
guini'.is  on  the  tar  side  ol  the  h.irn  woke 
up  and  ga\c  the  alarm  in  their  rusty-gate 
eai  kle.  1  he  ei  hoes  houneed  oil  the  lar 
hills  ol  the  valley. 

1  he  noise  swelled  up  and  died  down 
and  then  rose  again,  hut  all  was  darkness 
and  siliiue  within  the  house.  For  a  hall 
hour  the  (  latter  i  (uitinued :  then  the  hell¬ 
ers  began  to  lose  patieiK c.  There  was  a 
shower  of  ”ra\fl  against  the  window; 
someone  shouted,  “Let’s  smoke  ’em  out!” 

Jake  boosted  one  ol  the  Hinkle  ho\s  to 
the  roof  of  the  lean-to  kit(  hen  and  Felix 
Groot  brought  an  armful  of  grain  sai  ks 
from  the  barn.  These  were  stulTed  into 
the  kit(  hen  ( himney  and  the  crowd  retired 
to  await  dexclopments.  These  were  not 
long  in  ( ominsi. 

The  glow  of  a  lamp  appeared  in  the 
bridal  suite,  the  shade  went  up.  and  both 
Dan  and  .\li( c  thrust  their  heads  and 
shoulders  out  the  window.  .Smoke  curled 
around  them. 

1  hey  were  gasping  and  eounhinit.  and 
D.m  was  mad.  “Go  ’way!”  he  shouted. 
l>ut  the  hells  and  horns  broke  out  anew 
and  a  handful  of  (om  rattled  off  the 
house.  Dan  revealed  his  horse  sense  by 
not  flying  in  the  face  of  fate.  He  called 
out.  “.\11  right,  all  right,  we’ll  be  down.” 

Soon  he  and  Ali(  e  appeared  at  the 
front  door.  Dan’s  hairy  legs  silhouetted  in¬ 
side  his  nightshirt.  .-Mice’s  plump  figure 
was  wrapped  in  a  \oluminous  robe. 

“Kiss  your  bride,”  someone  shouted. 
Dan  dutifully  leaned  down  and  peeked 
.\li(e  on  the  top  of  the  head.  From  lie- 
yond  the  ein  le  of  light  round  the  door¬ 
way.  Dan’s  friends  shouted  their  lusty 
comments.  “Got  a  family  started  yet. 
Dan!”  “I  forgot  to  kiss  the  bride;  how’s 
about  another  (  hani  e!”  “Has  she  (  based 
you  with  the  rolling  pin  yet.  Dan?” 

\  small  l)oy  whispered  plaintively  to 
another.  “I  wish  he’d  give  us  our  candy 
pretty  sfxni.  Mv  mom  said  I  had  to  be 
home  by  eleven  o’(  lo(  k.” 

.\li(  e  buried  her  face  in  Dan’s  shoulder. 
Recalling  how  lon<r  it  took  for  him  to 
calm  Mrs.  Flermann  after  their  own  hell¬ 
ing.  Jake  stepped  up  on  the  pon  h,  rea(  bed 
for  Dan’s  hand,  and  recited. 

“Vour  friends  congratulate  you  both, 
and  wish  you  miu  h  happiness.” 

“Thanks.”  said  Dan.  “Here’s  something 
for  a  treat.  Don’t  forget  the  kids.”  He 
handed  Jake  S.TOO. 

ILuk  at  the  gro(ciy  store  Jake  bought 
a  box  of  g(K)d  five-eent  cigars  for  the 
men  and  ten  pounds  of  hard  eandv  for  the 
women  and  kids.  It  was  late:  they  were 
happy  and  sleepy,  but  Dan  and  Alice  wen' 
now  members  of  the  community,  in  good 


Housing  rotates  180  degrees  to  blow 
in  any  desired  direction. 

Saves  time  and  labor  handling  long 
green  hay,  chopped  hay,  silage,  straw, 
vines,  and  cobs. 

See  your  dealer  or 
Write  us  for  Bulletin  No.  105 
THE  C.  O.  BARTLETT  &  SNOW  CO. 

Manufaefyr^r 

6360  Horvord  Ave.  •  Clevelond  5,  Ohio 
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n  cow  MARKERS 

Solid  biaAN.  Larve  stamped  luim- 
.Vdju^t.ible  4d"  cliaiii.  511,50 
do/rii.  SiieciK  iiutiilN*i-  desired. 


7  EMASCULATOME 

For  blootileHN  ra-iration.  Scxeia 
speimatir  cord,  lb**  aize  for 
cattle.  $JD.OU 

KASCO,  Port  Atkinson  201,  Wisconsin 


It  is  full  of  bar<l-to*urt 
itt'iiis  .  .  .  the  uoild\ 

<  iiiiipleie  line  of  speciali/ed 
t  iriiiiiiiA  HUfiplie-.  Order 
fi'Mii  tbi^  ad.  Add  D^r  to 

<  o\er  |Mi-i.i2e.  Wiiie  !od.i\. 


□  CASTRATOR,  DEHORNER 

Ueliora  and  ('a.-tt  ate  cal\e.<i,  do<  k 
laiiibN  v\iib  niblier  ImiuLs.  L1x>- 
italor  and  UKI  bands  $14. ill). 


Advanced 
Design 
LOW  PRICES 

Practicai  Soundly  Cnginoorod 


VIKING 

Garden  Tractors 


and  Powar  Mowars 


Compact 


.\  wpII  l);il;in<  o<1.  versatile  line  n{ 
Tractors  tor  ( iardens.  Small  l  arins. 
Suburban  and  (  oiintry  Iloines. 
'I  liey  plow,  barrow.  see<l  and  cul¬ 
tivate— mow  iiay,  wee<ls.  brush 
ami  lawtis— also  liaiil.  Ki.ide.  plow 
snow,  saw  w<M«l  and  liandle  tnany 
ty|ios  ot  iM>uer  taLe-otl  mai  liines 
and  tools. 

All  tncxlels  well  iKdanced — nma;t- 
iiittlv  simple  and  easy  to  liandlc. 
ide  or  W  alk. 

Oaick  cbaiiBe,  stromtly  built 
liili'bes  for  all  attachments. 

Think  what  a  saviiiK  to  y<m  in 
lime  and  cost.  Turns  ariliious 
tasks  to  pleasant  rtvreution. 

.\  must  lor  you  tliese  days. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF 
ATTACHMENTS 

Free  Catalog 

EASY  TERMS 

(NO  RED  TAPE) 

Write  Today 
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you  profit  more  with 


The  Pioneer  System  of  Water-Saving,  Sprinkler  Irrigation 


standing,  as  a  inarru-d  couple. 

It  was  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
that  the  shivaree,  or  belling  as  it  was 
called  in  those  parts,  achieved  its  full 
llower.  .Around  Einaus,  in  the  Lehigh 
A'^alley,  the  helling  of  Dan  Hoffman  and 
•Alice  Fc'atherolf  was  an  event  of  the 
spring  soc  ial  season  of  1901. 


Scotch  Lady 
Maretta 
460873 


The  Shivaree  .According  to  Webster 
Wcbstc-r  prosaically  defines  shivaree  as 
a  sc-renade  of  a  newly  married  couple.  Hut 
it  was  usually  more  than  a  sc-renade:  it 
was  an  initiation,  a  cerc-mony  which  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  family  to  a  community. 
.As  a  social  affair  it  was  subjec  t  to  loc  al 
c-mbellishments  and  variations  limited  only 
by  the  imagination  of  its  sc-lf-appointed 
Ic-aders.  It  could  be,  and  oftc-n  was,  a 
dreadc-d  c-vent  for  the  young  couple,  an 
ordc-al  whic  h  cloude  d  their  wc-dding  day. 
In  spite  of  Wc-bster,  there  was  often  more 
horse-play  than  harmony  at  a  shi\arc-e. 

The  lustinc-ss  with  whic  h  a  shivare-c-  was 
c  arrie  d  forward  was  a  good  baromett-r  of 
the  popularity  and  soc  ial  standing  of  the 
nc-w  couple-.  A  well-likc-d  young  man 
could  c-xpc-ct  all  his  friends  to  be-  prc-sc-nt 
to  c-xpre-ss  thc-ir  affc-c  tion  in  cruc-1  and  un¬ 
usual  ways.  On  the  othc-r  hand,  if  he-  had 
c-nc-mic-s  in  the  community,  or  was  not 
gc-nerally  wc-11  like-d,  the  shivarc-e  offc-rc-d 
an  exeellc-nt  opportunity  to  sc-tth-  old 
grudge-s  undc-r  covc-r  of  darkne-ss  and  num- 
bc-i-s.  Whc-thc-r  given  in  fun  or  spite,  the 
shivaree-  was  no  trixial  matter  for  the 
bride  and  groom. 

Hut  not  to  be-  shivarc-c-d  at  all  was  a 
fate  c-vc-n  worse-.  To  be  ignored  markc-d  a 
couple  as  so  utte-rly  unimportant  that 
nc-vc-r  c  ould  thc-y  c  xpi-c  t  to  attain  any  sort 
of  social  standing.  Pc-ople  would  always 
sav  of  thc-m,  “Thc-y  werc-n’t  belled,  you 
know.” 


Prize  Winners,  Profit  Makers,  fed  Sacco  V-19 


Gus  Langel  &  Son  of  Kirkersville,  Ohio  used  Sacco  many  years  and  know  it  pays 

owners  of  this  Champion  calf,  feed  Sacco  to  feed  this  quality  mineral  that  is  fortified 

V-19  Mineral  for  prizes  as  well  as  profits.  with  Vitamin  D.”  It  will  pay  you,  too,  to 

Mr.  Langel  says:  “We’ve  had  wonderful  keep  your  rations  in  mineral  balance  with 

success  with  our  feeding  program  and  Sacco,  the  complete  Mineral.  There’s  a 

Sacco  V-19  is  an  important  part  of  it.  We’ve  Sacco  dealer  near  you. 

the  smith  agricultural  chemical  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
W  A/  Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio, 


1 .  Automatic,  positive,  locking  and  unlocking  latch. 
No  other  latch  has  this  positive  throw  action.  No  springs 

Sets  to  cause  trouble.  Labor  costs  reduced. 

ubie-free.  Footpad  keeps  coupler  upright. 
Lip-guide  raised  to  prevent  dirt  and  grass 
from  entering.  Gaskets  blow-out  proof. 

.  Custom  planned  to  fit  your  land,  crops 
[id  water  supply  by  your  Shur-Rano  dealer. 
Constant  engineering  development 
by  Shur-Rano  factory  engineers^,^^^S 
keeps  Shur-Ran»  always 
ahead  of  the  tield.^ 


Other  Timc.s,  Other  Places 
Not  all  shivar(-(-s  came  off  as  smoothly  as 
Dan  Hoffman’s  and  .Alice  Fc-athcrofT s.  .A 
g(-ntlc,  kindly  man  oft(-n  dct«-iioiatcd  dur¬ 
ing  the  ordeal  of  his  w«-dding.  Ht-  might 
carry  n«-rv(-s  into  tin-  wc-dding  night  and 
bc-eome  c-xtrc-inc-ly  stubborn  wbc-n  the-  shiv- 
an-e  showc-d  up.  .A  Gre-ensburg,  Indiana, 
bridegroom  rc-fusc-d  to  presc-nt  himsc-lf  and 
was  takc-n,  kic  king  and  shouting,  from  his 
bridal  bc-d.  .A  sack  was  tic-d  ovt-r  his 
should(-rs  and  he  was  stuffed,  willv-nilly, 
into  the  turtle-  bac  k  of  a  Ford  roadstc-r. 
One  of  the-  abductors  had  just  eapturc-d  a 
skunk  and  the-  varmint  was  tossc-d  in  with 
the-  reluctant  bride-groom.  .Afte-r  a  wild 
ride  ove-r  bae  k  e  ountiV  roads  he-  was  re-- 
turne-d  to  the  arms  of  his  bride-.  The 
skunk  was  e-xhausted :  and  the-  bride-- 
groom’s  contribution  to  the  se  e-nte-d  bower 
of  love-  did  not  ple-ase-  the-  bride. 

Ingenious  ways  to  re-nde-r  the-  groom 
persona  non  arala  to  the-  bride-  have  got- 
te-n  many  a  marriage-  off  to  a  slow  start. 
In  the  \\’e-st  the-  groom  was  plie-d  with 
hard  li{|uor  by  his  well-wishing  friends 
until  he  was  highly  unacceptable  in  the- 
marriagi-  be  d.  .Among  the  rugged  folk  of 
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Shur  Rane  Coupler 
and  Elbow 


SohI  f«r  M«w  Shur- Ran#  Catalog 

Shi'II-R.4.ne  iRRic.i’noi'i  Systems.  D^pt.  FA 

P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Ju^e  1,  California 
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FARM 

BUSINESS 


In  more  than  33  years  ot  nianauiniz  (for 
profit)  hundreds  of  lariRs.  raii<  hrs  and 
plantations,  the  Doane  AKri<ultural  Ser\> 
ice.  Inc.  has  de\eio)>ed  inethocK  ot  in- 
credsinc  farm  imoiiie  for  taiiii  o\%iiers. 
Because  ot  our  practical  knowledge  of 
taimers  and  ttieir  prohleiiLs.  we  ha\e  t>een 
called  on  by  business  fitnis  and  industrial 
corporations  tor  assistance  in  .soUins;  their 
problem.^  in  buyiiii;  from,  selliiii;  to.  or 
nianufacturiiikr  tor  tanners. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  from 
your  farm  or  if  you  have  a  business  prob* 
lem  concerned  with  farming,  the 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

mav  l>e  able  to  help  you  throu&th  it.s  re¬ 
search  divisions  at  the  home  office  and 
through  its  twenty-five  field  offices.  Our 
services  cover  practically  everv  phase  of 
auric  ulture. 

1.  FARM  MANAGEMENT:  larn>sn.;.n- 

ai;ecl  for  at)sentee  owners  anci  in'-titution^ ; 
complete  -ui*ervisi<»n — selection  c»f  tenants, 
hiring  laU^r.  increasing  prcMlncti\ ity  ancJ 
l»rc'liis 

2.  FARM  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING: 

(M*erating  plans  for  owners  wli«i  pro\  idc* 
their  own  management.  Kx|»ense  am!  income 
ftudgets  worked  out. 

3.  FARM  PROBLEM  STUDIES:  . 

sultation  and  studies  on  any  s|>et  ific  farm 
en!erpn-«e  or  prohlem 

4.  FARMSTEAD  WORK  SIMPLIFICA¬ 
TION  PLANNING:  ...r  .Hu.  - 

inu  lalKir  and  increasing  prcNliiction  hy  re¬ 
al  r.-uigement  or  lemodelmg  hiiildings,  lalKir- 
'-a\iug  ei|uipment.  and  lime  siuclies. 

5.  FARM  OPERATOR  GUIDANCE:  lor 

owners  or  tenants  eng  tgiMl  in  actual  farm¬ 
ing:  working  out  a  program  ‘see  No.  t»1us 
any  follow-up  visits  desired  hy  clienis  lo 
cheek  progress,  and  for  advice  on  proMcnis 
confronting  them. 

6.  RURAL  APPRAISING:  i  im- 

provemenis.  crops  and  livestock  appratse^l 
for  Iniyers.  sellers,  partitions,  tax  assess, 
nient.  condemnation,  etc.  Long-time  earn¬ 
ings  and  current  value  determined 

T.  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST: 

A  complete  farm  hiisinesv  guidance  service 
for  farmers.  t»usines-.men.  farm  leadcTs  and 
teachers.  cSee  The  Irigtst  advertisement 
elsewhere  in  this  i>siie.  i 

8.  FARM  BUILDING  SERVICES: 

Ihritie  revcdiitionary  low-cost  design  sa’es 
construction  lalMtr.  material  and  farm  lalnir 
through  the  life  of  the  hiiildings.  The  huild- 
ings  are  tested  on  the  farm,  and  tit  practical 
farm  management  programs.  We  ^ell  huild- 
ing  idans  and  license  reliable  contractors 
amj  liimlier  dealers  to  furnish  sf*eci‘ied  r..a- 
terial  and  to  erect  Ihiane  1  designed  i'arm 
Buildings 

9.  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AND 
CONSULTATION:  We  >ervr  as  a  cm- 

necking  link  lietweeii  husiness  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  doing  research  on  products  industry 
seeks  to  huy  from  or  sell  to  farmers  .  .  , 
Kender  counseling  service  to  Iwith  large  and 
small  coriMirations  and  hiisines*.  tinns.  on 
s|iecific  protdems.  or  on  an  annual  retainer 
basis  .  .  .  I'ngage  in  the  priK’urement  of 
st»eciali"ed  crops  or  livestink  pi<Hhicts  .  .  . 
Assist  ill  surveys,  planning.  imMluction,  de¬ 
signing.  testing  and  advertising. 

10.  PROCUREMENT  AND  MARKETING: 

We  engage  in  the  piiKiirement  of  sjK*ciali^ed 
crops  c>r  livestock  jiroducts.  including  con- 
tr.u'ting.  field  sui»ervision  and  shipping.  .\s- 
sistance  is  given  in  advertising  and  selling 
farm  i»rcKlucts.  etiuipment  or  sut>plies  for 
farm  organii^ations  and  business  concerns. 

11.  BUSINESS  BUILDING  HELPS: 

monthly  farm  management  letter,  and  a 
news  column  are  prepared  for  hanks  and 
other  business  firms  for  rendering  service 
to  their  customers  and  hutlding  g«KMi  will. 

Wrife  for  fuN  informofion 

indicating  by  ilie  iiuiiilier.s  the  subjects 
in  which  you  are  interested  .  .  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  of  course. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  INC. 

Box  242,  5142  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


the  mountain  countiy  of  Kcntiu  kv  and 
Tennesstr  it  was  ( ustoinary  to  abdu(  t  the 
brido  or  groom  or  both,  on  the  night  of 
nights,  and  to  keep  them  apart  and  awake 
until  both  became  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  whole  institution  of  marriage. 
This  often  led  to  violence.  Near  Hazard. 
Kentucky,  a  shivarec  crowd  was  peppered 
with  hirdshot  when  an  irate  groom  dis- 
cox'ered  a  party  of  his  friends  making  off 
with  his  bride. 

The  common  denominator  of  shivarees 
cvt'iywheiT  was  a  ransom  gi\cn  either  in 
the  form  of  money,  food  or  win»'  to  buy 
peate  and  privacy.  I'his  was  an  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  for  small  boys,  who  often  out¬ 
numbered  grownups  at  shivarees.  more 
eoneerned  about  the  treat  of  candy  than 
alx>ut  wishing  the  new  couple  Godspeed 
on  the  journey  of  life.  Knowin<r  a  good 
thing  when  they  found  it.  the  younger  set 
in  a  community  might  shivarec  a  couple 
night  after  night  until  patience  and 
poc  kc  tbcxik  were-  exhaustc-d.  In  New  Enc- 
land  in  the  old  days  the-  sc-renaders  were- 
invite  d  into  the  house  for  douuhnuts  and 
pic-,  preparations  be  ing  made  in  antic  ipa- 
tion  of  their  visit. 

It  was  c  ustomarx-  in  some  parts  to  grant 
immunity  in  ease  the  belling  c  ould  not  be 
hc-Id  on  the  night  of  the  xvedding.  Elabor¬ 
ate  stratc-gx-  xvas  planned  to  c-xadc-  the 
hellers  xx  ho  set  up  a  system  of  spies,  eoun- 
tc-rspic‘s.  and  stcx)l  pige-ons  to  trac  k  doxxn 
the-  flc-c-ing  couple. 

.\  Dash  of  History 

The-  shixarc-c-  datc-s  from  the-  Middle  .-Vire  s 
and  probably  originatc-d  in  Eranc  e.  There- 
it  xx  as  knoxvn  as  the  charii  ari,  from  xx  hic  h 
our  English  xxord  shixarc-c-,  has  be-en  c  or- 
ruptc-d.  It  is  probably  a  sunixal  of  primi- 
tixe-  cc-remony  to  exorcise  the-  exil  spirits 
xxhic  h  sought  to  plague  nexxlyxxc-ds.  The- 
s])irits  xvc-rc-  allergic-  to  noise-. 

Hv  modern  time-s  the  c  ustom  had  lost  its 
supc-rstitious  implication  and  had  dc-gc-n- 
c-ratc-d  into  coarse-  horse-play.  In  some 
countries  the  shixarc-c-  is  an  c-xpre  ssion  ol 
disapproxal  of  a  pc-rson  marrie  d  the-  sc-e- 
ond  time.  In  othc-rs  it  is  community  pim- 
ishme-nt  for  having  nc-glc-c  tc-d  c  e  rtain 
c  cmx  c-ntions. 

The  institution  xvas  brought  to  North 
.Vmc  ric  a  bv  the-  Erenc  h  by  xvay  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Canada.  It  soon  spread  all  oxer 
the  countrv  undc-r  various  names — horn¬ 
ing.  rouser.  xxakc--up.  belling,  jamhorc-e. 
tin  pan  shoxver.  skimmc-lton.  eallithump- 
ian  sc-renade.  and  othc-rs.  In  J[j(-rmany 
the  sc-renaders  xvear  masks:  and  thc-y  rail 
the  ceremony  Katzemusie — cat’s  concert. 

The  shixarc-c-  is  a  ran-  c-xent  today. 
Countrv  nc-xxspapc-i-s  in  the  Ozark  and  hill 
c  ountrv  of  Kc-ntuc  ky  and  Tc-nnessc-e  re¬ 
port  an  occassional  rc  vixal.  hut  in  most 
places,  like  those  fine  old  rural  institu¬ 
tions.  the  husking  bc-e  and  the  quilting 
frolic,  it  is  rapidly  bc-coming  only  a  mem- 
on-  of  youth.  This  is  indt-ed  unfortunate. 
Thc-rc  is  nothing  like-  a  shixarc-c-  to  get  a 
nc-xv  c  ouple-  off  to  a  good  start. 
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Tractor  Fuel  Gauge 

Proved  by  Use  on  Over 
*  300,000  Troctort! 

^  Alwoys  Accurote.  Shows 
Fuel  Supply  ot  Gloncef 
.  Toket  Place  of  Originol 
Capon  Your  Fuel  Tonk! 

# 

unconditionally  GUARANTCtO 
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I/manufacturing  CO. 

FORT  WAYNI  •  INDIANA 


START  THE  YEAR 
RIGHT 
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Gef  Corriedale 
Sheep  for  Increased 
livestock  profits. 

Corriedales  produce 
top  market  lambs 
and  unexcelled  wool. 


For  descriptive  literature,  write: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

108  Parkhill  Avenue  Columbia,  Missouri 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 


WOODBINE  FARMS 

BREEDERS— BROKERS 

CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

Tell  Us  What  You  Want 

H.  H.  WALKER  &  SONS 

Gambier,  Ohio 

BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

wean  more  pigs 

AVERAGE  SOW  AND  GILT  FAR- 
ROWED  9.75  PIGS  —  WEANED 
96%  OF  THEM! 


_ _ \  Production  registry  figures 

.?Jvuot  \ 

(Srdetbred®®^.  'f^ypert  \  W'rite  for  cximplete  in- 
i  wxars  by  \  formation  anti  FREE 

\  \  copy  of  Breed  Maga- 


AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION 

(Dept.  14,  601  W.  Monroe  Strool 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 
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FEED  FACTS 

{Continued  from  page  61) 

Altrr  60  days,  the  100%  straight  cob 
was  made  into  |/;j  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
-/i  cobs;  after  90  days,  the  corn  and  cob 
meal  w’as  pushed  up  to  40%.  The  cattle 
doubled  their  rate  of  gain  on  this  last 
feed  over  the  first  one.  After  120  days, 
the  cattle  went  on  heavy  feed. 

Urea,  molasses  and  cob  gave  Garst  the 
formula  he  wanted  to  “carry”  the  cattle 
and  admit  a  small  gain  each  day,  until  he 
decided  when  to  add  grain  in  order  to 
make  the  cattle  fat  for  the  market.  (See 
the  Spring  1952  issue  of  Farm  Quarterly 
for  Garst’s  feeding  with  urea,  molasses, 
corn  and  cobs  and  bean  meal.) 

The  Roughages 

The  roughages  include  the  old  favorites, 
hay  and  corn  stover,  and  all  the  straws, 
cottonseed  hulls,  citrus  pulp,  sweet  eorn 
wastes  at  canneries,  grain  chaff  and 
screenings,  bagasse,  peanut  skins  and 
hulls  popcorn  and  field  corncobs,  pea 
vines,  kelp,  and  some  others  in  limited 
quantities.  Eaeh  of  the  roughages  has  its 
good  and  bad  points.  Peanut  hulls,  sugar 
cane  stalks,  and  poor,  stemmy  hay,  like 
ripe  sweet  clover,  are  so  high  in  lignin 
the  animal  cannot  consume  enough  to 
flourish.  Lignin  is  indigestible  and  passes 
through  the  animal  without  making  a 
contribution,  merely  going  along  for  the 
ride.  When  lignin  content  is  high,  it  in¬ 
sulates  the  cellulose  so  that  the  bugs  can¬ 
not  get  to  it. 

High  lignin  roughages  can  be  fed  in 
limited  small  amounts,  6  to  8  pounds  of 
old,  stemmy  hay  being  as  much  as  he  can 
handle  well. 

There  are  two  ways  to  feed  profitable 
eellulose  roughages;  (1)  with  small 
amounts  of  concentrate,  as  a  maintenance 
ration  for  wintering  over.  This  is  the 
well  used  old-fashioned  method;  (2)  with 
ample  protein,  sugar  and  starch  added  to 
develop  a  low-cost  feed  which  will  still 
put  a  profitable  gain  on  the  animal. 

Ordinary  roughages  will  keep  the  body 
and  soul  of  the  animal  togethor,and  little 
more.  The  good  legume  hays  will  do  that 
and  add  some  growth,  but  gains  will  not 
be  fast  and  there  will  be  little  fat  go  on. 
Hay  alone  is  not  a  good  growing  or  fat¬ 
tening  feed. 

If  balanced  with  grain  and  molasses, 
the  roughages  become  valuable  low-cost 
feeds. 

All  the  roughages  must  be  fed  with  a 
quickly  digestible  feed  in  order  that  the 
bugs  in  the  rumen  will  have  a  source  of 
food  on  which  to  grow  and  multiply. 
This  can  be  supplied  from  grain,  molasses 
or  protein. 

The  silages,  com,  grass  and  peas,  arc 
usually  classed  with  the  roughages.  How¬ 
ever,  in  reality  they  are  half-breed  feeds; 
they  have  some  of  the  high  energy  values 
of  grains,  because  corn  silage  is  part  grain, 
and  grass  silage  with  legumes  has  a  high 
protein  content.  The  silages  are  good  cat¬ 
tle  feeds  and  cattle  fatten  well  on  them 


HAHN 

HI-BOY 

THE  HIGH-CLEARANCE  MACHINE 
DESIGNED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 

0P>01^ 

CHECK  THESE  FEATURES 

Rigid  tubular  from*  r«inforc«d  at  aN 
pointt  of  (train  *  7V^  hp.  ongino  pro- 
vidot  ampU  powor  for  propolling  unit 
and  oporating  riio  ruggod  Hahn  Pump 
•  Boom  it  adjuttoblo  from  24"  to  96" 
in  height,  ground  cloaranco  66"  *  All 
controls  are  located  within  easy  reach 
of  operator  •  Light  in  weight,  fool- 
proof  in  construction  *  No  waiting  for 
windstill  days,  necessary  for  aerial  ap¬ 
plication. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


America’s  first 
and  foremost  machine  designed 
exclusively  for  spraying,  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy  pro¬ 
vides  POSITIVE  weed  and  insect  control  for 
all  growing  crops  at  any  stage:  Spray  com  for 
late  weeds;  for  second  brood  com  borer;  spray¬ 
ing  of  sweet  com  for  corn  ear  worm  control  —  a 
Hi-Boy  first  unmatched  by  any  other  method. 
Cotton  farmers  report  that  with  the  Hi-Boy  they 
spray  or  dust  many  more  acres  per  day  than  with 
other  ground  equipment,  excellent  results  on 
large  cotton  without  damage  to  bolls,  and  use  for 
weed  spraying  and  defoliation  of  cotton.  Increase 
your  yields  and  profits  with  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy! 


315  NO.  NINTH  AVENUE 


me*  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


PAYS  OFF! 

So  reports  M.  F.  Mommsen  of  Losy  A  Ranch.  Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin! 

CONTROLLED 
MOISTURE! 

Modlton 

Portable 

IRRIGATION 
SYSTENS 

•  ENGINEERED  FOR  YOUR  FARM'S 
CONDITIONS 

•  A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

•  PATENTED  COUPLER— BEST  IN 
THE  FIELD 

•  BACKED  BY  MORE  THAN  14 


Mr.  Mommsen,  an  eleven  year  Moulton  user  who  has  over  three  miles  of  irrigation 
pipe  on  his  600  acre  farm,  says:  "Even  though  we  had  sufficient  rainfall  this  past 
season  for  my  potato  and  rutabaga  crops,  my  investment  in  Moulton  Irrigation 
equipment  proved  very  proftable.  Without  the  insurance  of  my  Moulton  system. 

I  would  nor  have  fertilized  or  seeded  as  heavily  last  Spring  and  as  a  consequence, 
my  yields  would  have  been  considerably  less.  I  have  been  doubling  and  tripling 
average  yields  made  without  irrigation." 

Other  Moulton  users  report  similar,  profitable  results.  All  praise  the  patented 
Moulton  Quick  Coupler  that  can  be  easily,  speedily  coupled  and  uncoupled  by 
one  man  from  carrying  position,  and  the  ease  of  moving  the  lightweight  aluminum 
pipe  from  one  setting  to  another. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SPRINKLERS  AND  PUMPING  UNITS.  FREE  PLAT  CHART.  FOLDER 

Moulton  Irrication  Company 

WRITE  ROX  S-3  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  —  WITHROW,  MINNESOTA 


YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 


QUICK-COUPLER 
No  Bolts  or  Rivets. 
A  Completely 
Welded  Unit 


Mr.  Mommssn  holds  two  soctions  of  Aluminum  pips  and  Quick  CoupUr 
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By  DR.  HESS 

Wintertime  can  be 

doubly  tough  for  dairy 
(  \  cows.  Tliey  l»)se  out  on 

f  j  Old  Sol's  tonic  btntfits 

(i  ^  through  long  and  dreary 

months.  And  each  day  on 
coarse,  dry  feed  short¬ 
changes  them  on  minerals. 

Many  times,  cows  on  our 
Research  Farm  have  been  fed  the  same  winter 
ration,  with  and  without  our  Stock  Tonic 
added.  Those  getting  Stock  Tonic — which  sup¬ 
plies  essential  minerals  and  the  Sunshine- V'ita- 
min  D — have  averaged  25  pounds  more  milk 
per  100  pounds  of  grain. 


To  kiil  rats  with  warfarin,  you’ve  got  to 
keep  ’em  coming  back  for  more.  That's  why 


It's  important  to  alv 
awaiting  them  .  .  . 
than  stored  grain.  In 
developing  Warfare/, 
our  ready-to-use  rat 
killer,  we  tested  a  lot 
of  single  and  combi¬ 
nation  baits  to  find  a 
menu  rats  w  ould  like. 
Mice  like  Warfatvr/, 
too,  so  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  both  rats 
and  mice. 


ays  have  warfarin  baits 
md  baits  more  tempting 


Husky  litters  of  Spring 
pigs  are  never  a  matter  of 
luck.  They're  the  result  of 
keeping  a  brood  sow  on  the 
rig,ht  ration  while  she's  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  "blessed 
event.”  Deprived  of  vital 
minerals  .  .  .  such  as  iron, 
copper,  manganese,  iodine, 
cobalt  ...  a  sow  is  most 
likely  to  farrow  weak,  hairless  or  dead  pigs. 
Dr.  Hess  Hog  Special  provides  all  those  min¬ 
erals  plus  tonics  and  Vitamin  D.  We’re  con¬ 
fident  you'll  find  it  an  A-1  conditioner. 


Winter  calves  born  and  kept  indoors  are  at 
the  mercy  of  germs  that  cause  infectious 
scours.  Any  calf  that  survives  a  bout  with 
these  bugs  is  likely  to  be  stunted  for  life. 
Sulfathiazole,  Kaolin  and  Pectin  from  which 
our  SKP  gets  its  name,  give 
you  a  triple-action  product 
to  stop  calf  scours.  Many 
dairymen  tell  us  this  Dr. 

Hess  formula  is  the  best 
scouring  treatment  yet.  Our 
informative  folder  on  calf 
scours  and  SKP  is  yours  for 
the  asking. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC. 

Athland,  Ohio 

Scientific  farm-aceutitaU  Since  1893 

Oitst 


wlun  tlu  y  aif  balanced  out.  Some  of  the 
cheapest  gains  came  from  silage,  properly 
balanced  out. 

The  table  on  page  60  gives  the  relative 
values  of  some  of  the  more  common 
roughages. 

Market  Quality 

In  all  the  substitutions  of  c  heap  feeds  for 
expensive  feeds,  the  marki  t  grade  of  the 
meat  is  afTeeted  little  or  none  at  all.  tf  the 
ration  is  balanced.  When  the  roughages 
are  properly  balanc  i  d.  the  rate  of  gain 
and  the  market  grade  is  about  the  same 
as  w  hi  n  the  old  standbys  of  grain,  jjrotein 
supplement  and  hav  were  used.  Likewise 
the  nutritional  cjualitv  of  meat  is  about 
the  same  regardless  »)f  ration. 

The  red  meat  on  all  animals,  whether 
fed  on  the  richest  protein  or  weeds,  is 
alxmt  of  the*  same  nutritional  value  to  a 
human  be  ing.  However,  on  a  well-6nished 
bc-ef  animal,  the  lean  meat  is  laec*d  with 
fat.  whic  h  is  a  food,  and  perhaps  contains 
some  carotene  and  the  complex  vitamins 
not  found  in  the  red  mc*at.  Mc'at  from 
a  prime  stecT  tastes  better  but  that  does 
not  mean  it  is  more  nutritious. 

Prime  Hnish  can  be  turned  out  consist¬ 
ently  only  bv  feeding  grains  generously 
with  the  high  protein  meals.  However, 
good  to  choice  grade  comes  regularly  from 
corn  cobs,  silage,  corn  stovc-r.  and  other 
of  the-  be  tter  roughagc*s. 

The  first  c  all  on  the  fc-c-d  which  a  steer 
eats  is  for  bodv  upkeep  or  maintenance. 
Tf  he  is  given  a  bare  maintenance*  ration, 
will  go  for  maintc-nanec*  and  he 
won’t  grow  at  all  and.  of  course,  thc-re 
won’t  be*  any  fat  on  him  anywhc*re.  Such 
a  ration  might  be-  poor  hay.  of  not  more 
than  or  6''^  protein.  Tie  will  live, 
and  that’s  about  all. 

Xow  if  vou  fc-ed  him  more  than  he 
m*eds  for  maintc'nanec*.  the  surplus  will 
go  into  new  bone*  and  muse  le^ — -he  w'ill 
grow*.  The  bettc-r  his  ration  is  balanced 
the  fastc*r  he  will  grow,  but  rc*gardless  of 
how  muc  h  vou  fc-e  d  him.  he*  will  not  bc*- 
gin  to  put  on  fat  until  the-  two  first  nc-c-ds 
are  mc-t — that  is.  until  he*  has  c-nough  to 
maintain  him  and  enough  to  grow  on. 

Whc*n  you  fc-ed  him  more  than  he  can 
use*  for  maintc-nanc  c-  and  grow  th,  the  sur¬ 
plus  will  go  into  fat.  How  fast  he  fattens, 
provided  that  his  fee  d  is  what  he  should 
have*  in  cpialitv  and  (juantity.  depe  nds  part 
on  the  stc-c-r’s  inhe  ritance  and  part  on  his 
feed.  One  line-  of  stc-eis  fatte  ns  fastc-r  than 
othc*rs.  That  is  w  hy  some-  c  attlc-rnc-n  bid 
up  a  bull  whic  h  sin  s  fast  gainipg  calves. 

Feeders  say  it  is  always  more-  diffic  ult  to 
fatten  a  young  animal  than  an  older  ani¬ 
mal.  NVhilc-  the-  animal  is  still  growing,  a 
great  proportion  of  his  fc-c-d  is  going  into 
growth.  Onc  e  he  has  ic  ac  hi-d  his  limit  in 
size*,  all  fc-c-d  ovc-r  and  above-  what  he 
net-ds  for  maintc-nanc  c-  gcM-s  into  fat.  liaby 
bc-ef,  which  is  a  fat  young  600  to  700 
pound  animal,  is  more-  c-.xpensive  in  prcj- 
portion  (the  fat  put  on)  than  big  beef 
bt*eause  a  gcK)dly  part  of  c*vc-r\  pound  he 
c-ats  goc-s  into  growth  and  what’s  Ic-ft  goc-s 


''Pleased  in  Every  Way" 


"When  we  needeci  another  silo, 
we  chose  this  Craine-Natco;  and 
it's  a  beauty,”  say  Leon  and  Lavern 
Sayers  of  Albion,  N.Y.  "We  like 
the  convenience  and  safety  of  the 
outside  ladder  and  filling  platform. 
Our  Craine-Natco  tile  block  silo  is 
doing  a  fine  job,  and  we're  pleased 
with  it  in  every  way." 


Craine  owners  everywhere  share 
the  Sayers  brothers'  satisfaction. 
In  the  Craine  line  of  time-proven 
silos,  there's  one  that's  your  best 
buy  for  profitable  feeding. 


CKAINC'S  THE  NAME 

us  now  for  details 
on  the  Natco  and  other 
silos  in  the  famous 
Craine  line.  Prices  are 
lower  than  you'd  ex¬ 
pect.  Easy  terms  avail¬ 
able. 


Craine,  Inc.,  353  Cedar  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


RECOMMENDEb  for 


tkSTEM  PASriUltlZATION 
AMD  UmW  HAVOMt 

Write  for  details  on 

The 

PRES-VAC 

MILK  AND  CKtAM 

PASTEURIZER 

Its  pressurized  heatioK 
destroys  all  milk-borne 
disease  serms  faster  (up 
to  2  Kaflons  in  24  min¬ 
utes).  Its  vacuum  cooling 
seals  in  all  vitamins  and 
delicious  natural  flavor. 
1  year  guarantee.  For 
FREE  circular  write 
Dept.  3  FQ. 

tmir  MTAi 


Model  P-3000 

2  gait.  cop.  f.o.b. 
factory  $37.50 


PBOOMCW  MM^ANT 

Mefreie  Perk,  llllmois 


into  fat.  On  older  beef,  the  growth  is 
o\er.  and  all  the  food  goes  into  fat  after 
the  part  the  animal  needs  for  body  main- 
tenanec  is  used.  Gains  of  young  eattlc  are 
eheaper  than  old  cattle  beeause  it  takes 
2'/i  times  as  much  energ>’  feed  to  put  on  a 
pound  of  fat  as  a  pound  of  growth. 

The  chief  difTerence  between  a  good 
cattle  feeder  and  a  poor  one  is  more  often 
not  what  they  feed,  but  how  they  feed  it. 
I'he  poor  feeder  may  put  as  little  money 
per  animal  into  his  feed  as  the  good  one, 
but  he  doesn’t  balance  his  ration  properly. 
In  the  feedlots  of  America,  beef  has  been 
turned  to  market  on  the  following  formula 
or  its  equivalent: 

2  lbs.  grain  per  100  lbs.  of  live  weight 
per  day; 

1  lb.  hay  per  100  lbs.  of  live  weight; 

1  to  2  lbs.  protein  supplement  per  steer 
per  day; 

Free  access  to  salt  and  minerals. 

When  something  new  like  urea  comes 
along,  it  is  not  simply  added  to  the  base 
formula.  Compensation  is  made  —  some¬ 
thing  is  taken  away  and  something  is 
added.  If  molasses  is  fed,  some  of  the  corn 
is  taken  away,  and  cellulose  added.  Grain 
can  also  be  reduced  and  more  cellulose 
fed  if  the  protein  is  incmased.  A  farmer 
can  profitably  spend  many  a  long  evening 
juggling  prices  and  feeds. 

To  Tie  It  Up 

Think  back  over  the  straight  line  on 
pages  58-9  of  this  article.  That  line  repre¬ 
sents  what  most  American  farmers  offer 
their  animals.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  line 
is  carbohydrates  —  ten  per  cent  is  proteins. 
There  arc  just  3  carbohydrates  —  sugar, 
starch  and  cellulose.  To  feed  sugar,  a 
farmer  usually  pours  out  molasses;  to  feed 
starch  a  farmer  shovels  out  grain;  to  feed 
cellulose  he  forks  out  hay  or  throws  in  cob, 
straw  or  stover. 

The  sugar  in  molasses  digests  fast;  the 
starch  in  grain  digests  medium  fast,  and 
cellulose  digests  slowly.  To  make  your 


“Hey  Wagner,  you  don't  have  to  tramp  it 
THAT  hard!” 


OPERATION 


TRIPLE  USE 


Vk 


pro  oPiRAriON 
Birrik  CROPS! 
Manure  is  richest  in 
fertilizing  value  when 
FRESH.  To  spread  fresh 
manure,  regardless  of 
weather  and  ground 


A  PTO 


OPERATED 


FORAGE 


HARVESTER 


WAGON 


A  PTO- 
OPERATED 
SELF¬ 
UNLOADING 
WAGON  FOR 
GENERAL 
HAULING 


conditions,  you  need  the  positive,  high-speed,  fine- 
shredding  action  possible  only  with  COBEY  PTO 
operation. 

PTO  OPERATION  SAVES  MAN  HOURS! 

—  Increases  profits  by  making  every  possible  use  of 
your  tractor  power  take-off.  COBEY  originated  the 
PTO  Spreader  and  designed  it  for  big  loads,  fast  travel, 
and  high-speed  spreading  over  wide  areas. 

PTO  OPERATION  GIVES  MOST  INVESTMENT  RETURN! 
You  get  most  for  your  money  because  the  Cobey 
Spreader  can  also  be  used  for  general  hauling.  Re¬ 
move  the  beaters  and  attach  extension  sides  and  ends. 
During  harvest,  top  bows  and  a  tarp  make  it  a  self¬ 
unloading  forage  wagon. 

If  you  don't  know  the  name  of  your  Cobey  Dealer  — 
write  for  it  —  today. 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 
Dept.  FQ-33  Galion,  Ohio 


CHECK  AND  RETURN  COUPON  FOR  LITERATURE  TODAY 


Q  Hydrouli.  Lift  OiKt 

□  Pow.r  Driv.n  Spr.ad.n 
n  Canv.rtibl.  Farm  Wagons 

□  Wagon  G.ar  and  Roii.t 

□  Disc  Harrows 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

□  Pwlv.rii.rs 
n  Rotary  Haas 

□  Horvostors 


THE  COBEY  CORP.  Dept.  FQ-33  Golion,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked 
Name  _ 

Address 


GET  THE  FACTS  BEHIND 
THIS  NEW  BOOK! 


MAIL 

COUPON 

NOWI 


Get  your  full  acre's 
worth  of  hay  from 
every  cutting! 


Modern  Haymaking  the  Peirson- 
Moore  way  reduces  weather  hazards  to 
an  absolute  minimum  —  lets  you  make 
finest  quality  hay  in  just  ONE  day! 
Saves  2  to  4  times  more  feeding  value! 
And  the  same  results  are  realized  for  all 
corn  and  small  grains  when  you  use  an 
ALL-PURPOSE  CROP  DRIER  with  ex¬ 
clusive  GIANT  JET!  Full  range  of 
FIRE-SAFE  models  to  fit  every  farm’s 
needs.  Send  for  new  free  crop-condition¬ 
ing  guide  now! 


|*  PEIRSON-MOORE  CO.,  Dept.  301,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

I  Send  new  Grower's  Guide  at  once  to: 


Name- 


Street  or  R.F.O.. 


j  Town- 


-Stale- 


_J 
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With  a  DIAMOND  Iron  Re¬ 
moval  Filter  you  II  hove  no 
more  rust  spots  on  your 
clothes'  Wotcr  IS  crystal 
clear,  palatable  Send  for 
free  descriptive  book 
Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 


Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


FARM  ELEVATORS 


rattle  hungry  so  they  will  want  to  eat 
more,  you  add  sugar  or  starch  to  your 
hay,  straw  or  stover  to  help  digest  the 
food  more  quickly.  Like  opening  the  dralt 
on  a  furnace,  this  consumes  food  faster. 

For  protein,  which  is  around  lO'^r 
of  an  animal’s  feed,  bean  or  cotton  seed 
meal  offers  a  fat  supply;  so  docs  good  leg¬ 
ume  hay  and  yellow  corn  although  each 
offers  less  protein  than  meal.  Urea  or 
ammoniated  molasses  are  substitutes  for 
protein.  They  help  ruminants  make  pro¬ 
tein  from  cellulose  through  bacterial  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  rumen  of  the  animal. 

To  balance  your  livestock  budget,  keep 
in  mind  that  you  need  sugar  for  fast  di¬ 
gestion,  grain  for  energy-,  cellulose  for 
economy  and  protein  because  it  is  the  basis 
ot  life’s  force. 


'044A,  yHiMiaiiOH 


ThaBos- 
trom  ia 
naad  and  an- 
d  o  I  a  a  d  by 
Schoola.  Extan- 
aion  Sarrica  & 
Indiridual 
Bk  Landownera 

•▼•ft- 

Ra  whara. 


Accurala. 

Durabla 

and  Complata  \ 
ior  Tarracinq, 
Ditchinq,  Irriqot- 
inq,  Tila  Drain- 
inq,  Gradinq.  j 
Runninq  / 
Linaa,  Turn- 
inq  Anqlaa  ^ 
and  ate. 


Anyena  can  oparata  a  BOSTROM  Laval  by 
lollowinq  tha  aimpla  direction  booklat  included 
with  each  Inatrument.  Wa  manufacture  3 
modela;  Farm  Laval,  Contractora  Laval,  Con¬ 
vertible  LaveL  All  BOSTROM  Levela  are  aold 
on  tha  quarantaa  of  aatiaiaction  or  money 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  ior  literature,  pricaa 
ond  noma  of  our  diatributor  near  you. 
Bo«trMa*Bra43r  Manafactoring  Co. 
534  Stonewall  St..  S.W.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  by  and  visit  with  us  in  1932? 

\\  hether  you  did  or  not  here  is  your 
renewed  invitation  for  1953.  We  want 
you  to  come  and  see  the  Norris  Regis¬ 
tered  Brahmans. 

•An  excellent  group  of  1952  calves 
for  sale — also  older  bulls  and  females. 
Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  know  when 
we  can  look  for  you. 

Our  annual  Starch  Registered 
Brahman  .\uction  Sale  is  postponed 
until  1954,  due  to  heas’y  demand  of 
breeding  stock  at  private  sale.  We 
still  have  the  usual  excellent  selection 
...  let  us  know  your  needs. 


R.  I.  REDS  and  CROSSES 


Top  eKtc  production,  ruRKed  health,  ami  non*hroodine>s 
.ire  inherent  qualities  that  make  .\very  KetN  and  Oow*ies 
tmire  proti table  to  raise.  These  have  l>een  established  by 
years  of  proKeny  test  and  i>edigree  breetling---pro\en  on 
«h>/ens  of  customers  farms  am!  at  laying  tests. 

We  ba\e  1st  and  3rd  highest  crossbreil  i>ens  entire 
lountry  19.^1-52  nmtests.  (Utber  contest  winnings  of 
.\\ery  Hetls  and  (‘rosses  given  in  free  folder). 

MASS.-U.S.  CERTIFIED,  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

.\Uo  aNailable-  -White  (Tosses,  proving  very  profitable 
for  egg  production  and  clean  <ire'«sing  broilers;  .Meat 
cockerels  for  efficient  bioiler  prcMluctitm  Order  Early! 

Write  today  for  new  folder  and  prices 


Coirpin,  Mass. 


POOR  CORN  can  be  fed  if  it  is 
balanced  by  more  nutritious  feeds. 

Here’s  an  e.xample  of  how  a  going  far¬ 
mer  used  a  ehcap  cellulose  to  build  a 
profitable  feed. 

B«-n  Levinson,  whose  fann  is  near  New¬ 
port  News,  Virginia,  where  peanuts  are  a 
big  crop,  noticed  that  there  were  peanut 
hulls  and  skins  going  to  waste  all  around 
him.  Several  years  ago  he  felt  that  he 
could  mix  a  ration  using  the  hulls  and 
skins  for  his  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  so  he 
eontraeted  to  take  all  the  refuse  from  one 
fjeanut  mill.  This  amounts  to  S'/a  tons  a 
month.  “I  wish  that  I  had  more,”  says 
Levinson. 

The  formula  he  uses  for  his  feed  is; 

* 

300  pounds  of  hulls,  skins  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  This  mixture  is  made  by 
spraying  100  pounds  of  molasses 
over  200  pounds  of  hulls  and 
skins.  (The  hulls  and  skins  are 
in  a  .50-50  weight  mixture  in  the 
factory  refuse.  The  molasses  is 
sprayed  over  the  peanut  hulls- 
skin  mixture  with  a  “Multi- 
Mist”  molasses  machine  which 
is  made  by  Mills  Ser\iee  Supply 
Co.  at  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.) 


New,  simplified 
construction  provides 
added  strength  and 
stability  for  greater  i 
operating  safety  1 


W  rite  for  free  infonnation  explaining  how 
to  make  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own  back- 
vard.  Address: 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  145  Columbus,  Ko 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN'S  COM¬ 
POUND. 


.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid— 75c  and 
$1.50.  Spohn  Medicol  Co.,  Box  14,  Goshen,  Ind. 


state. 


■Jr 


Then  a  dr\’  mixture  of  the  following 
is  made  and  mixed  with  the  above: 

45  pounds  of  urea. 

5  pounds  of  Glauber  salt. 

2  pounds  of  dry  Vitamin  A  and  D 
eoneentrate. 

20  pounds  of  blue  salt. 

,'?0  pounds  of  bone  meal. 

.30  pounds  of  ground  limestone. 

These  ingredients  are  mixed  thoroughly 
before  going  into  a  mix  of : 

900  pounds  of  corn  and  eob  meal. 

200  pounds  of  oats. 

200  pounds  of  peanut  meal. 

100  pounds  of  linseed  meal. 

1 .832  pounds  —  total  mixture. 

The  Glauber  salt  (sodium  sulphate)  is 
added  to  supply  some  sulphur  to  the  mix¬ 
ture,  which  helps  the  rumen  bacteria  of  a 
cow  turn  urea  into  protein. 

The  dr>-  mixture  mentioned  above  is 
fed  into  the  mixer  a  shovelful  at  a  time  so 
that  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  rest. 

The  grain-p(‘anut  hull  mixture  was  fed 
on  the  basis  of  one  pound  to  every  3 
pounds  of  milk  the  cow  produced  by 
Levinson’s  herd  of  1 25  Holsteins. 

Says  Le\inson:  “A  few  years  back  we 
were  using  peanut  hulls  for  bedding.  Now 
not  many  of  them  are  going  to  waste 
around  these  parts  any  more.” 

V\'ild  ruminants,  such  as  buffalo,  live  out 
their  lives  without  more  than  a  pinch  of  sugar 
and  starch.  They  browsed  a  little  of  it  from 
grassheads,  but  most  of  their  fill  came  from 
cellulose  (buffalo  grass)  which  was  rich  in  body 
building  protein  because  it  grew  on  soil  that 
was  not  leached  by  driving  rains.  In  winter, 
when  the  grass  was  dry  and  almost  no  sugar 
or  starch  was  available,  the  buffalo  became 
gaunt. 

Today,  we  add  sugar  (molasses)  and  starch 
(grain)  and  protein  (bean  meal)  to  our  feeds 
in  order  to  help  the  animal  grow',  maintain 
body  health  and  add  fat  or  give  milk. 

The  zebu,  the  elk,  and  the  moose  got  along 
fine  on  grass  but  no  Indian  ever  ate  a  Moose 
steak  graded  “prime.” 


Whether  you  farm  10  acres  or 
10,000,  other  leading  farmers 
say  it  may  pay  you  to 


Get  this 


free  booklet 


before  you  plant 
another  crop! 


Find  out  about  this  low-cost  nearby  supply  of 
rare  minerals  to  help  IMPROVE  YOUR  LAND 

If  you  want  to  cut  your  labor  and  your 
fertilizer  costs . .  ..if  you  want  to  make 
good  soil  better,  or  if  you’re  trying  to 
grow  profitable  crops  on  poor  soil . . .  you 
ought  to  have  this  free  booklet  NOW. 

Learn  how  Hybro-Tite*  can  supply  the 
rare  minerals  your  soil  may  need  to  pro¬ 
duce  larger  yields  of  better  quality 
grain,  grass,  fruits,  or  row  crops.  Hybro- 
Tite  is  not  a  fertilizer — not  a  manufac¬ 
tured  or  synthetic  product.  It’s  a  nat¬ 
ural,  economical  soil  conditioner  that 
adds  potash  plus  19  other  minerals  to 
the  soil.  Will  not  leach  out,  even  in 
sandy  soils.  Minerals  are  released  grad¬ 
ually  through  the  action  of  weather  and 
soil  acids.  “Holding  power”  may  last 
for  years. 

Results  could  be  so  important  to  you  in 
terms  of  a  better  return  on  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  fertilizer,  seed,  and  labor,  that 
you  ought  to  send  for  the  facts  today! 

$4.26  an  acre  a  year  for  fertilizer  and  HYBRO-TITE 
helps  B  &  O  Ranch  get  up  to  1 5  tons  of  $45  hay  an  acre 


MILUONS  OF  YEARS  AOO,  while  the  earth 
was  cooling,  a  ”pocka(l4  of  rore  minerals  was 
formed  at  Lilhonia,  Georgia.  Geologists  soy 
this  is  the  only  deposit  of  its  kind  in  North 
America.  Soil  scientists  soy  Ihot  the  lock  of 
some  of  these  rore  minerols  in  soib  moy  in¬ 
hibit  the  action  of  major  plant  food  elements, 
reducing  yields,  cutting  crop  quolity.  Your 
lond  moy  need  these  minerols. 


Dave  Oliver,  of  the 
famous  B  fli  O  Ranch, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.  (photo 
at  left),  writes  that 
$4.26  an  acre  a  yesu 
spent  for  Hybro-Tite 
and  fertilizer  helps 
them  get  9  to  IS  tons 
of  Pangola  hay  an  acre 
(worth  $40  to  $45  a  ton 
f.o.b.  the  ranch)  on  what  was  raw,  sandy 
Palmetto  land  two  years  ago — “in  addi¬ 
tion  to  running  a  cow  an  acre  a  year  on  a 
year-round  basis.”  Mr.  Oliver  also  reports 
exceptional  results  with  Hybro-Tite  for 
citrus — says  “The  fact  that  we’ve  applied 
more  than  1,000  tons  of  Hybro-Tite  is 
Ample  evidence  we  find  Hybro-Tite  useful.” 


O.  A.  Bailey,  Bailey  Dairy,  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  writes  that  cows  prefer  grass  grown 
with  Hybro-Tite  and  “on  land  where 
Hybro-Tite  was  applied 
we  had  excellent  growth, 
increase  in  nitrogen  effi¬ 
ciency,  10%  more  milk 
production.” 

W.  A.  Thornton,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ga.  (photo  at  right), 
reports  bumper  crops  of 
melons,  beans,  sweet  com, 
peppers,  other  vegetables, 
with  Hybro-Tite  in  spite 
of  the  drought.  Others  re¬ 
port  exceptional  restilts  with  Hybro-Tite 
on  pecans,  citrus,  watermelons,  permanent 
pastures,  com,  legumes.  Send  for  booklet 
TODAY. 


Be  Among  the  leading  farmers  who  try  HYBRO-TITE  in  1953! 

We  have  invited  250  of  America’s  leading 
farmers  to  test  Hybro-Tite  on  selected 
crops  in  1953.  Direct  carload  shipments 
(40-ton  cars)  are  being  made  at  nominal 
cost.  Suwested  rate  of  application  of 
Hybro-Tite  is  a  ton  per  acre  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  per  acre  of  raw  rock  phos¬ 
phate,  basic  slag,  or  equivalent,  applied  at 
the  same  time,  if  needed.  You  may  be  able 

Grassland  Farmers! 

Will  Hybro-TIta  give  you  a  low-cost 
way  of  building  parmononl  pas- 
lurast  Gat  Ifia  facts.  You  know  grau 
naads  minarols  for  growth.  Tha 
Gaorgio  Instituta  of  Tachnology  soys 
thasa  ora  lha  minarob  you  gat  in 
Hybro-Titai  STRONG  —  Potossium, 

Aluminum,  SiRcon,  Sodium,  Titonium, 

Calcium,  Phosph^s.  LESS  THAN 
STRONG — Mognasium.  MEDIUM — 

Iron,  Mangonasa.  FAIR  AMOUNT — 

Strontium.  WEAK  OR  “TRACT'— 

Yttrium,  Silvar,  Zinc,  Zirconium,  Load, 

Chromium ,  Nkkal ,  Vanodium ,  Coppar. 


to  use  one  or  more  cars  yourself,  or  ar¬ 
range  with  neighbors  to  share  a  car. 

Hybro-Tite  is  one  soil  conditioner  you  cm 
afford  to  apply  to  your  entire  acreage.  It’s 
easy  to  apply;  may  be  applied  any  time. 
Results  may  be  phenomenal.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  your  free  booklet  at  once. 
*Tra4a-marii  of  Pofadi  Rock  Co.  of  Afflorico 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 


POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  •'U  sp 
(Divisian  of  Davidson  Oranila  Co.) 

Uthonio,  Oaorgia 

Without  obligation  sand  ma  yaur  fraa  booklat 
on  Hybro-TIta,  ”  nature’s  awn  soil  conditianar.” 


Name. 


Addrau. 


Town. 


.State. 


I  form . acres.  My  principal  crops  arat 


r.WACON  DRYING  SYSTEM 


•  Hay  completely  dried  before  storoje. 

•  Reduces  hondlins  costs. 

•  Saves  all  valuable  natural  nutrients. 

•  Cuts  drying  time. 

•  48**o  increase  in  milk  production  per 
acre. 

•  Used  by  commercial  hay  producing 
processors. 


2.  The  SELF  FEEDING 
CHOPPED  HRY  SYSTEM 


•  Central  feeding. 

•  Cuts  labor  costs. 

•  Increased  milk  and 
beef  production. 

•  Eliminates  handling. 

•  Preserves  Vitamins  A 
and  D. 

•  Produces  palatable 
feed. 


GRAIN  DRYING  SYSTEM 


BATCH  TYPE 
DRYING  BIN 

with  Jet  Crop  Dryer 


Dries  AM  Crops 
100  bu. 
per  hour. 


Naturjl  Gas 
L.  P.  Gas 
T  Fvel  Oil 


4  MODELS  AVAILABLE 


«  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


I  ^  Send  complete  grain  drying  information. 

I  "  Send  complete  plans  for  Hay  Drying 
I  Systems. 

•  NAME _ _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 

— ~  — —  I-  — -  — 


SPRINCJ 

{Continuedfrom  pa^e  70) 

.•\s  \vc  do  so.  the  top  Ifvil  of  the  soil 
hecoiiies  each  year  more  and  more  porous, 
the  I'xeess  water  draining  down  the  harder 
surface  of  the  subsoil  nine  to  ten  inches 
below.  .As  most  of  these  seepage  spots 
occur  on  our  hill  land  which  is  k«pt 
largely  in  heavy  pasture,  they  have  ne\cr 
been  a  veiy  great  inconvenience,  but  by 
process  of  continually  augmenting  the 
organic  material  we  have  corrected  the 
drainage  in  most  of  these  spots,  and  in 
the  hot  diA-  weather  they  provide  us  with 
our  best  pasture. 

Below  the  largest  piece  of  woodland 
lies  a  swampy  30  acres  known  at  Mala¬ 
bar  as  “The  Jungle”,  overgrown  with 
underbrush  and  some  valuable  tiitiber.  It 
is  ideal  game  cover  and  filled  with  springs 
and  in  May  the  earth  is  carpeted  with 
trillium.  violets,  anemones,  hepaticas, 
Dutchman’s  breeches  and  other  wild 
Bowel'S.  Here  the  springs  flow  more  and 
more  each  year  to  join  the  flow  of  a 
creek  whic  h  no  longer  floods  and  changes 
its  course  each  year  tearing  out  the  old 
deep  fishing  holes.  \’ery  happily  and 
ver\'  rapidly  we  are  getting  back  to  the 
Indians. 


D.MRY  B.\RN 

{Continued  t'loin  pn^r  16) 
than  shipping  fever,  but  Dr.  Bernard,  the 
veterinarian,  believed  that  the  outbreak 
had  caused  at  least  one  aljortion.  He 
recommended  electronic  warfare  against 
the  germs. 

Within  a  week  Groesbeck  had  installed 
si.x  General  Electric  germicidal  lamps  to 
cover  his  40  by  40  loot  barn.  Eac  h  lamp 
is  a  36  inch  tube  mounted  in  a  bracket 
like  those  used  for  flueix'scent  lights.  Eac  h 
with  its  bracket  cost  around  $20  and  uses 
less  electricity  than  a  light  bulb-  about 
the  same  as  a  tube  light.  In  short  order, 
the  cows  stopped  their  sniffling  and.  what 
is  more,  Groesbeck  found  that  tin-  lights 
killed  the  lice  knits  and  the  cows  were 
being  delouscd.  Now  he  is  planning  to  in¬ 
stall  the  lights  in  the  calf  pens. 

Certain  precautions  should  be-  observed 
in  using  the  lights.  They  should  be  plai  ed 
at  least  eight  feet  over  the  cows  or  c'lse 
used  with  baffle's  which  make  it  safe  to 
have  them  closer.  The  switch  for  the 
lights  should  be  near  the  door  so  that  a 
man  entering  the  b.un  can  turn  oil  the 
lights  since  they  are  hard  on  Uk'  human 
eye,  giving  it  the  grav'elly  feeling  you 
get  from  looking  at  a  welder’s  flame*  with¬ 
out  glasses.  (The  light  doc'sn’t  sc-em  to 
have  a  bad  eflect  on  the  cows’  eyes. ) 
(ji'CH'sbc'ck  found  that  the  best  solution 
was  to  turn  on  the  lights  at  night  after 
milking  and  turn  them  off  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  came  out  to  milk — in  this 
way  he  trc'ated  the  cows  whe-n  thc-y  were 
in  the  barn  and  didn’t  run  muc  h  danger 
of  his  kids  coming  into  the  barn  without 
realizing  that  the  lights  were  on. 


KING-WYSE, 

153  WYSE  ROAD 
ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

INC. 

so  pages  of  proritable 
luggeifions  and 
Interaiting  piefuret  on 
selecting,  breeding, 
fitting  and  showing 
Angus  ,  .  .  absolutely 
free  to  you.  Ask  for 
"Cattle  Raising  at  its 
Best."  Put  your  name 
and  address  on  a  card 
and  send  now  to 

AMERICAN  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 

CHICAGO  «,  ILLINOIS 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  FOR  37  YEARS 

Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include; 

SURVEYS  REORGANIZATION  BUDGETS 

APPRAISALS  ADVISORY  ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE  MANAGEMENT 
FARM  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  ON  COMMISSION 
LIVESTOCK  CONSULTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANT 

BURLINGAME,  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

45  West  4Sth  Street  tS8  Main  Street 

New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Putnam.  Conn. 

Luxemburg  2>1948  Putnam  8-6888 

ll'fiTc  or  TtU  phone  for  dtlails 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T  ’501 


TAKE  BELSAW  PORTABLE  SAW¬ 
MILL  RIGHT  TO  THE  TREES . . . 
TURN  OUT  VALUABLE  LUMBER 

Do  "Custom  Sawinjf”  for  neiitb- 
bors,  lor  local  yards  —  BELSAW 
lasts  a  lifetime.  No  crew  needed — powered 
with  tractor  or  old  auto  engine.  Thousands 
in  use  for  commercial  sawing.  Quickly 
pays  for  itself.  Beginners  get  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Fast  mechanical  feed, 
positive  top  dogs,  steel  construction, 
safety  features.  Build  a  big-profit 
business.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8575  FIELD  BUILDING 

315  WESTPORT  ROAD,  KANSAS  CITY  11.  MO. 


iJ^COST! 


KATOe^ght 

EMERGENCY  GENERATORS 


Prolert  your  farm  Juainat  Power  Blarkouia  with  a  K.VTO- 
LIGHT  Standby  A.  C.  Generator  or  Electric  Plant. 
110/220  Volts  alternating  current  same  as  highlines. 
Tractor  or  engine  drive  generators,  (inmplele  units  For 
standby,  portable  or  continuous  use.  Generatorv  to  300  KW. 


KiooyoBTee.;;; 


Box  491-89  Mankato^  Minnesota 
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LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

ing.  So,  I  bolted  a  discarded  truck  mirror  to  a 
stake,  which,  if  placed  against  the  sun  or  even 
on  a  cloudy  day,  can  easily  be  seen. 

Also,  last  spring  I  needed  a  grass  seeder  so 
I  cut  the  bottom  out  of  a  ten-gallon  cream 
can,  turning  it  upside  down  and  bolting  it  to 
the  top  side  of  an  old  hand  seeder — after  re¬ 
moving  the  bag,  crank,  and  gears.  I  had  the 
welder  weld  the  blade  from  the  old  seeder  to 
the  shaft  of  a  6-volt  motor  from  a  discarded 
car  heater  and  made  a  frame  to  attach  the 
whole  thing  to  the  back  of  a  pick-up  truck.  It 
operates  very  satisfactorily  from  the  battery  of 
the  truck. 

Ray  J.  Delap 

Kansas,  Illinois 

Can  you  match  this? 


if  you  know  TT  H  C 1^  dCLI.  □□□  DU  T 

Selling  farm  products — and  buying  supplies — .AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME — often  means  MORE 
NET  PROFIT  than  is  m.ade  in  production.  .  .  .  The  Doane  organization  spends  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  studying  the  factors  that  influence  prices.  This  confidential  information,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  guidance  of  our  own  farm  managers  (operating,  for  profit,  hundreds  of  (arms, 
ranches  and  plantations)  is  now  available  to  you  through  the 


Prospecting  For  A  Donkey 

Sirs: 

Could  you  help  us  locate  a  breeder  who  sells 
burro  donkeys.  We  would  like  to  secure  a  jack 
and  a  jenny  and  understand  that  in  the  East  a 
number  have  been  imported  from  Sardinia  and 
they  are  being  bred  and  sold  throughout  the 
East.  There  are  not  very  many  of  them  here  in 
the  West  and  we  cannot  locate  any. 

Ralph  C.  James,  Jr. 

Redmond,  Washington 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


and  its  twice-monthly  reports,  for  a  very  small  share  in  the  cost  of  the  research  work.  .  .  . 
The  Digest  is  a  430-page  cumulative  reference  volume,  in  strong  loose-leaf  binder.  It  is  kept 
always  up  to  date  by  the  twice-monthly  supplements,  interpreting  trends  and  predicting  outlook 
on  prices,  production,  markets,  surpluses  and  shortages  ahead.  Particularly  important  are 
releases  on  “When  to  Sell  and  Buy,”  “Important  This  Month”  and  “Business  and  .Agriculture” 
.  .  .  Farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  in  every  State,  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  follow  the 
practical  advice  of  the  Digest  because  it  pays.  .  .  . 

Write  today  for 

nSJ. SAMPLE  REPORTS 

1  1^  1  i  I  learn  how  the  Disest  can  help  you  make  more 

"S’ Bit,  IV*  l  money  from  your  farm. 

K  X  DOANE 

B  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  INC. 

Bex  248,  5142  Dcimar  Blvd. 

ST.  LOUIS  8.  MO. 


Tree  Tomatoes  In  Paradise 

Sirs: 

My  first  copy  of  Farm  Quarterly  arrived  re¬ 
cently  and  I  find  it  different  and  interesting 
since  conditions  in  our  two  countries  are  very 
dissimilar.  For  instance,  here  we  do  not  house 
dairy  cows  since  our  winters  are  mild,  so  labor 
is  reduced  and  we  can  carry  up  to  a  cow  to  the 
acre  in  some  areas. 

Flere,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  the  climate  is  sub¬ 
tropical  with  about  80  inches  of  rain  each  yeai, 
no  snow,  two  months  of  winter  (in  your  sum¬ 
mer)  and  about  20  frosts  of  up  to  4  or  5  de¬ 
grees.  Because  of  this,  grass  grows  all  the  year 
round,  the  only  winter  feed  needed  is  hay  or 
silage  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  some  farms, 
my  brother’s  for  example,  is  one  cow  and  thre- 
sheep  to  the  acre.  The  average  dairy  herd  is 
around  60  cows  and  the  labour  employed  is 
one  hand  besides  the  owner. 

Timber  grows  well  in  the  district,  Pinus  rad¬ 
iate  being  ready  for  milling  in  20  years  from 
planting.  In  fact,  a  pulp  mill  is  being  built  here 
to  cope  with  the  timber  from  the  Kaiangaroc 
forest,  the  largest  man  planted  woodlot  in  the 
world.  Planted  30  to  40  years  ago  the  trees 
are  over-matured  and  some  are  starting  to  decay. 

My  place  is  an  orchard  of  8  acres  and  is 
mostly  lemons,  from  which  I  am  able  to  har¬ 
vest  up  to  10  bushels  a  tree — the  average  here  is 
around  seven  bushels.  Besides  this  I  have  tree 
tomatoes  and  Chinese  gooseberries  which  I 
believe  arc  almost  unknown  in  the  States.  Both 
have  a  ready  sale  and  were  much  sought  after 
by  the  G.  I.’s  here  during  the  war. 

The  soil  is  a  pumice  loam  and  can  be  worked 
right  after  a  rain,  even  a  rain  that  exceeds  six 
inches  as  at  times  it  does,  yet  the  soil  does  not 
dry  out  in  summer.  Flowever,  it  must  be  heavily 
manured. 

This  is  not  a  tourist  brochure  soliciting  im¬ 
migrants,  but  just  a  contrast  of  our  two  ways 
of  farming. 

Colin  Spratt 

No.  3  Road,  Carruth’s  R.  D. 

Tc  Puke,  New  Zealand 


OLDEST  AW 


IN  YOUR 

TRACTOR 

Mural  pratadi  paar 
TaUabla  aqaipmaal 
agaiaai  aaqiaa  lual, 
dast  tad  d^ 


IN  YOUR 

TRUCK 

Mural  kaapi  yaw  aa- 
fiaa  waricLiq  al  lap 
m  laad  alfieiaaqr 
at  lawar  ap- 
araliag  casta. 


IN  YOUR 

CAR 

Marralawaasaiaraaa-  i 
fiaa  alias  pu  ddlw 
— fhras  yaa  ssualhar, 

aara  plaasarabla 

dririaf. 


InstoU  a  MaiT*l  la- 
van*  Oilar  lor  diroct 
lubrieatioa  to  tho 
haoTt  of  your  •agin*. 
Faods  ia  diroct  pro- 
portioa  to  horto- 
powor  curro  through 
iavarso  ratio  to  aiaai- 
lold  Tocuum.  No 
othor  oiior  works  oa 
this  principle.'  Fully 
adjustable.  Easy  to 
inslaU.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed. 


Mcorval  is  a  apecially  derelopad  lubricant  for 
today's  high  compreaaion  anginas.  Addad  to 
gas  tank  or  crankcosa,  H  goas  to  work  imma- 
diataly  —  aliminotas  hydraulic  rolra  clottar... 
freas  sticky  volvas  . . .  proridea  ring  aaol . . . 
claons.  cools  and  protacts  baorings  and  ritol 
uppar  cylinder  ragioos. 

Write  lor  iree  ialormotioa — Dept.  307 

EMEROl  MF6.  CO.,  INC  Maw.aaaisr.,N.Y.is,N.Y. 


AUTOMATIC  LAND  LEVELED 
AND  HYDRAULIC  SCRAPER 


Hydraulic  Models 
for  Wheel  Tractors 
Small  and  Large  Crawlers 
Light  Draft,  Large  Capacity 
Short  Turning  Radius 


For  all  "On  The  Farm"  Leveling  and  Dirt 
Moving.  Smooths  and  levels  land  for  effi¬ 
cient  irrigation.  Fills  gullies,  pot  holes  for 
perfect  surface  drainage.  Makes  superior 
seed  beds,  for  better  stands  and  in¬ 


creased  yields.  Exclusive  feature  all 
models— wheels  control  the  blade 
to  cut  off  high  places  and  fill  in  low 
areas  AUTOAAATICALLY. 


Mechanical  Models 

for  Two  Plow  and 
Three  Plow  Tractors 

Springtooth  attachment  available  for 
hydraulic  ond  mechanical  models.  Level 
and  harrow  in  the  some  operation. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO. 


Curtis  &  Fifth  e  Dept.  L-34  e  Denver  4,  Colorado 


35%  MORE  PRESSURE 

FOR  NO  EXTRA  UdONEY 

20%  MORE  WATER 

FOR  NO  EXTRA  HORSEPOWER 


H  ERE  it  is  ...  a  water  system  that  gives  you 
enough  pressure  for  operating  an  electric  dishwasher 
and  automatic  laundry  .  .  .  high  pressure,  too,  for 
jobs  like  washing  down  the  dairy  barn  and 
sprinkling  lawns.  And  all  for  no  extra  horse¬ 
power.  Nothing  else  like  it! 

•  COMPLETELY  SELF  PRIMING 
with  or  without  tank 

•  NO  FOOT  VALVE  REQUIRED 

no  moving  part  bdow  ground 

•  EASY  ACCESSIBILITY 

of  injector  and  check  valves 
from  outside  pump  case 

Sintt  19li  —  the  itidusiryi  most 
complete  line  of  pumps  and  uatet 
systems  .  .  .  originator  of  set  pumps 


I  JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 

I  RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA 

m  Also:  St.  Louis  25,  Mo.,  Binjjhamton,  N.  Y., 
I  Portland  14,  Ore.,  Munteirty,  Mcx. 

I  Send  name  of  local  dealer  and  bulletins  ont 
I  Q  Shallow  wells  Q  Deep  wells  Q  Irrigation 


•>* 


MULTI-PRIME 


SHALLOW  WELL 
WATER  SYSTEM 


Nirr.c.. 


Get  the  facts! 


Address.. 


Before  you  buy  any  pump  or  water  system, 
'  I  read  these  Jacuzzi  bulletins. 


L^. 


J  BE  CHOOSEY.. .  BUY  JACUZZI 


POl LTRY  YARD 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

sires,  we  turned  the  important  job  of 
breeding  over  to  speeialists.  Though  we 
ean’t  eontrol  the  breeding  that  goes  into 
our  Hock,  we  ean  piek  and  ehoose  among 
the  hateherics  who  arc  after  our  business. 
Some  of  the  inherited  eharaeteristies  we 
should  know  about  are  the  mortality  rate 
of  young  and  mature  birds,  the  body 
weight  at  various  ages,  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  per  year,  the  average  egg  weight, 
shell  color  and  texture,  the  feed  consump¬ 
tion  to  reach  a  given  weight  or  produce 
a  given  number  of  eggs,  fri'cdom  of  eggs 
fioin  blood  or  meat  spots.  thi(  kness  of  the 
albumen.  The  economy  of  raising  the  birds 
and  the  value  of  their  eggs  depend  on  just 
these  factors.  Reliable  breeders  keep  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  performance  of  their  flocks. 
.\  comparison  of  these  records  will  give 
the  farmer  an  idea  as  to  his  best  buy — 
the  best  buy  isn’t  always  the  cheapest, 
either. 

Clipped  Wings  The  3.000  white  leghorn 
Tame  Leghorns  hens  on  Bill  Klingshirn’s 
poultiy  farm  at  Ft.  Re¬ 
covery',  Ohio,  no  longer  fly  over  fences  or 
roost  in  trees  and  poultry  house  windows. 
“They’re  a  lot  quieter  all  the  time  than 
they  used  to  be,”  says  Klingshirn. 

Klingshirn  was  searching  for  a  way  to 
get  tamer  leghorns  when  he  decided  to 
tiy  the  turkey  growers  te(  hniciue.  For 
three  years  now  he  has  bt'cn  clipping  one 
wing  of  every  female  chick  he  broods. 
The  result  is  that  his  birds  ean’t  fly  higher 
than  36  inches.  He  no  longer  has  trouble 
keeping  them  fenced  on  range  and  he 
finds  that  they’re  easier  to  handle  from 
the  beginning. 

Klingshirn  uses  a  sharp  pair  of  shears 
to  cut  off  one  wing  of  each  chirk  at  the 
first  joint.  The  operation  is  perfonned  on 
day-old  ehieks  only,  fx'eause  at  that  age 
they  loose  very  little  blood  and,  areord- 
ing  to  Klingshrin’s  records,  “suffer  no 
mortality  from  the  clipping.”  He  ean 
handle  .500  ehieks  an  hour. 

His  one  warning  is  not  to  cut  the  wings 
of  ecn  krels  that  are  to  go  into  breeding 
flot  ks.  W’ith  one  short  wing  they  have 
trouble  balancing  themselves  at  mating 
time. 

CORN  BUILDS  FERTILITY 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
and  f3)  Manure.* 

Let’s  work  out  the  nitrogen  balance  for 
a  typical  farm  situation.  Smith  is  a  grain 
farmer  and  wants  to  grow  125  bushels  of 
(  orn  per  acre.  He  has  his  soil  tested  and 
finds  that  his  organic  matter  runs  3.0 
per  cent.  On  his  silt  loam  soil  this  means 
that  he  has  60,000  pounds  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  per  acre  in  the  plow  layer.  ( Most  of 
the  organic  matter  is  in  this  layer. )  Since 
organic  matter  runs  about  5  per  cent  nit¬ 
rogen,  his  soil  contains  3,000  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre.  Since  the  soil  is  a  silt 
loam  about  2.5  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen. 
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or  70  pounds,  will  be  available  for  this 
lorn  crop.  I'his  is  enough  nitrogen  to  pro¬ 
duce  28  bushels  of  corn  (it  takes  2.5 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  produce  a  bushel). 

Most  sods  are  turned  for  corn  after  they 
have  lost  so  much  of  the  alfalfa  stand  that 
they  arc  considered  unsuitable  for  hay. 
Let’s  say  Smith  plows  under  a  fair  sod  for 
his  corn.  Si.xty  pounds  of  nitrogen  are 
added  if  the  2,000  pounds  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  runs  3.0  per  cent  nitrogen.  Half,  or 
30  pounds,  of  the  nitrogen  will  be(  ome 
available  for  this  crop.  This  will  give  us 
an  additional  12  bushels  of  corn.  Smith  is 
a  grain  farmer  and  has  no  manure  to  add 
so  there  is  no  nitrogen  to  be  added  from 
this  source. 

Totaling  up  the  available  nitrogen  we 
get  (1)  70  pounds  from  the  soil  plus  '2) 
30  pounds  from  sod  turned  under  plus 
(3)  none  from  manure,  or  a  total  of  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  from  all  sources.  Di¬ 
viding  100  by  2.5  givc's  us  an  expected 
yield  of  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Smith’s  goal  is  125  bushels  per  acre. 
Subtracting  40  from  125  leaves  him  85 
bushels  short  of  his  goal.  Multiplying  85 
by  2.5  we  find  that  Smith  will  have  to  add 
212.5  pounds  of  additional  nitrogen  to 
produce  his  goal  of  125  bushels  of  c  orn. 
For  starter  fertilizer  Smith  intends  to  use 
200  pounds  of  10-10-10.  This  will  supplv 
20  pounds  of  the  nitrogen  leaving  192.5 
pounds  of  additional  nitrogen  which  must 
be  plowed  down  prior  to  planting  or  ap¬ 
plied  later  as  a  sidedressing.  His  best 
bet  would  be  to  plow  down  most  of 
this  needed  nitrogen.  Plowing  down  be¬ 
fore  planting  has  several  advantages  over 
sidedressing.  Plowing  down  nitrogen : 

(1)  is  not  hampered  by  bad  weather: 

(2)  takes  less  time  than  sidedressing: 

(3)  does  not  prune  corn  feeder  roots  when 
the  cultivator  points  go  through  the  rows: 

(4)  gets  nitrogen  down  where  soil  will  be- 
moist  even  in  dry  weather.  If  it  is  plowed 
down,  it  can  be  applied  in  a  high  nitro¬ 
gen  mixed  fertilizer  like  10-10-10  or  it 
can  be  applied  as  a  nitrogen  material. 
Some  farmers  prefer  to  apply  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  furrow  bottoms  as  they  plow  the 
land,  while  others  prefer  to  spread  on 
the  land  and  then  plow  it  down.  When  we 
disk  nitrogen  into  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
we  arc*  encouraging  the  weeds  which  com¬ 
pete  with  the  corn  for  moisture  and  plant 
food. 

Phosphorus  and  Potash  Necessary 
The  nitrogen  need  of  corn  has  bec-n  stres¬ 
sed  while  very  little  has  been  said  about 
phosphorus  and  potash*.  .Applying  large 
cjuantities  of  nitrogen  to  corn  without  as¬ 
suring  enough  phosphorus  and  potash, 
doesn’t  help  much.  Nitrogen  alone  would 
probably  boost  corn  yields  about  a  bushel 
for  each  2.5  pounds  of  available  nitrogen 
for  one  or  possibly  two  years.  Then  when 
the  soil  is  unable  to  meet  the  phosphorus 
and  potash  needs  of  the  nitrogen-lxxrsted 
corn  crop  the  production  would  nosc'-dive. 

The  starter  fertilizer  applic-d  to  c  orn  is 


rain  bird 

sprinklers 


Plenty  of  water  WHiRi  you 
need  it,  WHEN  you  need  it! 

Save  water,  save  labor,  save  crops  with 
Rain  Bird  Sprinklers,  famous  around  the 
world  for  their  faultless  operation,  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  water.  You'll  find  increased  pro¬ 
duction  at  lower  cost  when  you  irrigate  with 
Rain  Bird. 

There's  a  Rain  Bird  Sprinkler  to  fit  every 
irrigation  problem  — 19  models  in  all,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  1 G.P.M.  at  3  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  to  610  G.P.M.  at  120  pounds  pressure. 


If  yours  is  a  special  irrigation  problem, 
consult  our  research  department  now. 
There's  no  obligation,  of  course. 


NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 


AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 


L.  R.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  III.  •  RAIN  BIRD  Sprinkler  Mfg.  Co.  ( Canada )  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


35mm 


i  CAMERA 

}  Featuring  the  famous 
Ultron  f2  Needle-Sharp  lens 
for  brilliant  color  and 
black-and-white  sequence  pictures! 


Synchro-Compur  M-X  Shutter  with  In¬ 
ternal  Flash  Synchronization  for  all  bulbs 
—  for  all  speeds,  and  for  'Strobes',  too. 

Automatic  Parallax  —  Rear  eye-piece  is 
geared  internally  to  focusing  mechanism. 

Advanced  Design  lens  mount:  Takes  new 
Bayonet  type  filters  and  focors. 

A  completely  re-designed  back:  com¬ 
pletely  removable  for  easier  loading. 


Mail  orders  filled. 
Liberal  trade-in  allowance. 
Time  payments  arranged, 
if  desired. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORE 


PERFECT  SEQUENCE  PICTURES  are 

just  a  snap  with  the  new  Vitessa.  You 
merely  press  a  plunger  —  and  every¬ 
thing  is  done  for  you  automatically.  The 
Vitessa  is  the  camera  you  want  for 
"telling  a  story"  of  sports  activities,  the 
baby  in  action,  the  parties  you  attend 
or  the  trips  you  take! 


Carrying  Case  $10.50 


110  West  32nd  Street 
113  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
lOngcKre  4-1600 


TOP  BIRDS  FOR  YEARS 

In  Livability  and  Growth 
Feathering  and  Finish 
Economy  and  Profits 

BETTER  YET  THIS  YEAR 

Thoroughly  proved  in  the  liipjiest 
profieny-testinp  pro^iram  in  the 
purebred  meat  rtehi.  and  tested 
a^ain  l)y  extensi\e  use  in  larfre 
scale  commercial  broiler  opera¬ 
tions.  these  1953  model  Nichols 
New  Hampshires  have  dehnitely 
shown  su[>eriority  o\er  pre\ious 
generations  in  every  characteristic. 

To  get  this  stepped  up  perform¬ 
ance.  buy  broiler  chicks  only  from 
hatcheries  with  100'',r  first  cenera- 
tion  Nichols  breeders  in  their 
purebred  and  crossbred  matings. 

Write  us  for  names  of  hatch¬ 
eries  near  you  that  keep  pace  with 
Michols  improvements. 

NICHOLS 

POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Box  3 1  Kingston,  N.  H. 


It's  just  as  easy  and  profit¬ 
able  to  make  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher— or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill.  ' 
Satisfaction  guoronteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to- 


CUP  COUPON  AND  MAIl  TODAYI 


The  DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFC.  CO.,  Bex  5,  SprinftletO.  Okie 
Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked. 

Q  Feed  Mixers _ ton  cop.  □  Cob  Crusher  Q  Hommermill 

NAME _ 

ADOKESS _ 


Verticol  Mixers  —  oil 
sizes — smoll  os  '/>  ton 


somewhat  like  an  appetizer  before  a  ban¬ 
quet.  It  peps  up  the  corn  and  keeps  it 
going  until  the  main  plant  food  supply  is 
reached  by  feeder  roots.  It  works  well 
because  it  contains  all  three  basic  plant 
foods. 

\Vhcre  phosphorus  and  potash  are 
extremely  low  in  the  soil,  nitrogen  may 
give  no  yield  incrca.se  at  all.  In  a  uni¬ 
versity  field  test  in  Western  Iowa  on  a 
high  potash  soil  which  was  very  deficient 
in  both  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  8f) 
pounds  of  nitrogen  pier  acre  alone  gave  a 
3-bushcl  increase  in  corn;  phosphate  alone 
(80  pounds  of  available  P^O.-,)  gave  a  14- 
bushcl  corn  increase.  The  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphate  gave  a  45-bushel 
increase.  In  this  extreme  case,  nitrogen 
had  little  value  unless  used  with  a  heavy 
application  of  phosphate. 

Lots  of  Stalks 

To  get  the  greatest  return  from  increased 
fertility,  the  plant  population  must  be 
stepped  up.  More  plants  arc  required  to 
make  use  of  the  increased  supply  of  plant 
food.  Av'cragc  yields  throughout  the  corn 
belt  indicate  that  there  are  less  than 
8,000  com  plants  per  acre.  Fields  in  the 
South  average  less  than  6,000  plants  per 
acre.  It  is  impossible  to  get  efficient  yields 
with  low  plant  populations.  Populations 
of  16,000  to  20.000  stalks  per  acre  arc 
advisable  where  large  yields  are  the  goal. 
Hundred  bushel  yields  are  possible  with 
12.000  plants  per  acre  but  best  efficicnev 
is  obtained  with  more  plants.  You  should 
shoot  for  at  least  14,000  plants.  This 
means  planting  at  least  16,000  kernels  of 
com  per  acre.  Producing  125  bushels  calls 
for  a  stand  of  at  least  16,000  plants.  This 
means  that  we  must  plant  19,000  kernels 
or  more  per  acre.  This  allows  15  p>er  cent 
loss  for  kernels  which  won’t  come  up  and 
plants  which  will  be  lost  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season. 


Does  It  Pay? 

Plenty  of  tests  show  that  increases  in 
com  yields  can  be  made  with  the  use  of 
nitrogen  balanced  with  phosphorus  and 
potash.  The  important  question  is:  Will 
it  pay  the  farmer  to  use  fertilizer  nitro¬ 
gen?  At  present  com  and  fertilizer  prices, 
the  answer  is  a  great  big  “yes!”  It  is  likely 
that  the  answer  will  remain  “yes”  for  quite 
a  while.  With  nitrogen  selling  for  about 
15  cents  pier  pound  and  com  worth  about 
$1.50,  a  bushel  of  com  wil^  pay  for  10 
p)ounds  of  nitrogen.  Where  2.5  pounds  of 
nitrogen  costing  38  cents  produce  a 
bushel  of  corn,  famicrs  are  losing  out  on 
a  good  thing  if  they  don’t  step  up  produc¬ 
tion  with  plant  food. 

An  example  of  costs  and  returns  from 
two  20-acre  com  fields  which  were  fer¬ 
tilized  differently  emphasizes  the  profit 
angle  even  stronger.  The  well  fertilized 
field  averaged  106  bushels  per  acre  for  a 
total  of  2,120  bushels.  Total  cost  was 
$1,895.40.  The  total  profit  from  this  20- 


EARTH  MOVING 
MADE  EASY 


TEMUCING'CRADING-LANDSCAPINC'IMTCHWG 
SaUPmC-BACKFILUNG-SIKMr  REMOVAL 


Save  money  and  labor,  conserve  soil, 
and  do  your  earth  moving  work  easily, 

Brofessionally.  With  world-famous 
lanuser  Blade  one  man,  operating  hy¬ 
draulic  controls  from  tractor  seat,  can 
do  100  jobs  fast,  at  lowest  cost.  Solves 
labor  problem.  Especially  en|fineered  for 
rugged  duty.  Blade  easily  raises,  lowers, 
turns  complete  circle,  tilts,  and  angles. 
Installed  quickly,  easily. 


WRITE  for  liuratwr* 
dotcribing  application  to  yc 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 

505-09  EAST  3RD.  STREET,  FULTON,  MISSOURI 


THIS  MODEL 


A  prictlcal  addition  to  yoar  fara  ar  haat.  Casts  Iasi 
than  kalldinis  at  asaal  canstractlans.  Made  In  sactians  far 
easy  assaakly  arltk  halts  and  scrrws.  Size  10  ky  11  ft.  raady 
ta  fa  an  yaar  faandatian.  5  aadcis.  Chaltt  af  slantad  ar 
itraifht  sides  and  Lean-ta  ireenhaases  fran  $175  ta 
$780.  State  If  wanted  tar  hanie  ar  fara.  Aataaatle  heat 
and  rentllatian  arallahle.  Write  far  Free  Baaklet  Na.  S23. 

Hand  Baak  Greenhaase  Gardeninf  Far  Ereryane 
22  I  Mastrated  Chapters  —  Past  Paid  $4.00 
Also  New  Baak:  Haw  Ta  Graw  RARE  GrMnhaase  Plante 
260  lawerinp  rarleties  —  past  paid  $4.00 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON  N  Y 


DES  PLAINES  ILL 


Layers  of  Bit  25  oz.  to  26  oz.  Efts 

Direct  from  our 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Trapnest  Breedini  Farn 

Get  higher  Hock  average  of  larger  eKK>  for  the  most 
urofit  |ier  bird.  Martt’s  Hig  White  Leghorns  have  the 
Bred-to-Lay-and- Lay  ability  to  prouucc  more  hig 
Grade-A  eggs.  Hacked  hy  14  years  of  Farm-Tested 
breeding — now  improved  by  our  own  R.O.I*.  Trapnest 
breeding.  R.O.P.  Sired  -Matings.  R.O.P.  Candidate 
Matings  from  275  to  54<)  Egg  Breeding. 

DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  PULLETS 

CfluA  q  VUnirc  Catalog  exiilains  .t-»ay  savings. 
*****  *  TTijys  Inquire  aliout  truck  deliveries. 
U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed 


MARTI  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box nwindsor, Mo 


1^ 


Avoid  half-way  cleaners.  Get 
a  LOUDEN,  the  cleaner  that 
gets  ALL  the  litter,  including 
liquids.  Two  types  —  pitless  hop¬ 
per-type  or  chainless  Electromatic. 

So  practical  you  install  them  with¬ 
out  expert  help.  So  powerful  they 
clean  any-size  bam.  Discharge  litter 
in  any  direction. 

FREE  to  farm-awRprs  —  Send  now  for 
Free  illustrated  folder  on  bara-cleaner 
installation  and  operation. 

Write  today. 

THi  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO 

324  .V.  Court  St.,  Fairflrld.  Iowa 
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acre  field  with  corn  selling  at  $1.50  per  bushel  was  $3,180  (value 
of  corn)  minus  $1,895.40  (production  cost)  =$1,284.60,  or 
$64.23  per  acre. 

Another  20-acre  field  yielded  48  bushels  per  acre — a  total 
harvest  of  960  bushels.  Total  costs  were  $1,404.30.  Total  income 
from  this  20-aerc  field  was  $1,440  value  of  corn)  minus 
$1,404.30  (production  cost)  =$35.70,  or  $1.79  per  acre  profit. 

The  main  difference  in  cost  was  that  the  first  field  received 
more  plant  food,  .$310  worth,  as  compared  with  $412.40  worth 
on  the  low-yielding  field.  This  additional  money  spent  for  plant 
food  more  than  doubled  yields  and  produced  a  good  profit  where 
theie  was  almost  none  on  the  low-yielding  field.  Farmers  always 
‘^tand  more  i  hance  of  making  a  profit  where  the  volume  of  pro- 
diu  tion  per  acre  per  farm  is  great.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
divide  up  t  ost  per  acre  among  more  units  of  production.  There 
are  some  costs  such  as  plowing,  disking,  harrowing,  planting, 
seiding.  cultivating  and  harvesting  that  are  pretty  well  fixed, 
whether  a  large  yield  or  a  small  one  is  produced. 

The  use  of  plant  food  to  increase  the  return  from  corn  is 
profitable.  However,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to  make 
corn  growing  at  high  fertility  levels  more  profitable.  The  hybrids 
now  grown  arc  good.  But  they  anm’t  good  enough.  We  need 
hybrids  bred  specifically  for  use  in  high-fertility  situations.  There 
are  experimental  results  which  indicate  that  under  the  same  soil 
and  climate  conditions,  some  hybrids  will  respond  to  more 
fertility  than  other  hybrids.  In  field  experiments  conducted  by 
Dr.  L.  L.  Huber  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  where  0,  800, 
and  1600  pound  amounts  of  10-10-10  were  applied  to  a  group 
of  hybrids,  most  of  them  responded  satisfactorily  to  the  800- 
pound  rate.  Where  1600  pounds  of  10-10-10  were  applied,  only 
a  few  hybrids  responded  to  the  additional  fertility.  This  point 
is  to  be  tested  further,  but  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  not  all 
hybrids  are  equally  responsive  to  high  fertility  levels. 

Hybrids  are  needed  that  will  resist  insects,  diseases  and  stalk 
bn-akage.  .\11  of  these  have  important  ramifications.  .An  insect- 
chewed.  diseased  or  broken  plant  can’t  produce  a  good  ear  of 
corn.  \Ve  need  strong,  healthy  stalks  w’ith  well-developed  ears 
that  mature  on  time  and  stand  well  until  picked.  Then  we  can 
pour  on  the  plant  pood  to  put  on  the  cars  and  to  fill  them  with 
golden  grain. 

Farmers  with  Ideas 

Corn,  being  the  big  crop  on  most  Midwest  farms,  seems  to  bring 
out  all  kinds  of  farm  inventions,  and  a  willingness  to  try  some¬ 
thing  new.  Roy  Holding,  the  Farm  Editor  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  tells  a  story  of  a  new  way  of  planting  corn  that  has 
caught  on  in  Southern  Michigan. 

“It  was  a  sad  day  for  Andrew  Shugars  and  Jim  Howe  six 
years  ago  when  they  stood  by  helplessly  while  their  pop  corn 
fields  dried  out  ‘so  hard  the  cultivator  teeth  wouldn’t  even  put 
a  scratch  on  the  surface.’  * 

The  next  year  Shugars  set  up  a  12-acre  test  plot,  threw  out 
the  conventional  method  of  seedbed  preparation,  and  tried 
planting  his  corn  in  a  revolutionary  manner.  He  called  it 
planting  on  the  furrow’. 

Today,  Michigan  farmers  come  from  miles  around  to  see 
the  corn  fields  planted  by  Shugars  and  Howe.  A  fieldman  of  a 
large  tractor  producer  came  to  see  if  his  company  would  have 
to  make  any  changes  in  the  design  of  its  product  so  that  it 
could  be  used  in  the  planting  method  of  the  two  men  and  went 
away  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the  operation.  Over  1,000 
acres  of  field  corn  were  put  in  on  the  furrow  by  farmers  in  the 
Southwestern  Michigan  counties  of  Allegen,  Van  Buren,  and 
Kalamazoo  this  year.  Planting  on  the  furrow  has  created  such 
interest  that  it  may  spread  to  other  states  by  next  planting  season. 

“Its  value  is  proven  as  far  as  we’re  concerned,”  says  Shugars. 
“We  put  372  acres  of  popcorn  on  the  furrow  this  year  and  just 
wouldn’t  think  of  planting  in  the  conventional  manner  any 
more.” 

Shugars  and  Howe  only  plow  their  fields.  The  three  or  four 
trips  across  the  fii’ld  with  a  disc  and  drag  in  the  conventional 
seedbed  preparation  arc  forgotten.  A  corn  planter  pulled  by  a 
small  tractor  with  its  rear  w'hecls  set  on  the  inside  of  the  wheel 


'Sjfacc  tAi^! 

Nowhere  else  eon  you  moteh  this  low  cost  yeor-round  labor-saving 
form  ord  garden  tool!  It's  the  tried  and  tested 


ROTO 


only 


M34. 


America’s  Most  Usable  Garden  Tool 


The  Complete  High  Quality  Gar¬ 
den  Tool  —  ideal  for  preparing 
gardens  and  seed  beds,  cultivat¬ 
ing  between  rows,  mixing  compost 
beds  and  cultivating  in  hard-to- 
get-at  places.  The  powerful  2  h.p. 
Lauson  engine  rotates  15  hard  sur¬ 
faced  teeth  at  300  r.p.m.  —  loosen¬ 
ing,  aerating,  and  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ing  the  soil  up  to  &  inches  deep. 
ROTO-HOE’s  integral  design 
makes  it  quickly  convertible  to  do 
many  jobs  just  as  easily. 


A'ou  can  do  the  work  of  several 
machines  with  one 
ROTO-HOE 

ROTO-HOE  started  with  its  basic  unit.  To  this 
has  been  added  many  attachments,  all  inter- 
changeable,  all  low-priced,  all  quickly  substi¬ 
tuted  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  wrench.  Each 
attachment  makes  the  basrc  ROTO-HOE  unit 
more  valuable  to  its  owners,  opens  up  a  new 
field  of  uses  around  the  home  and  garden, 
helps  to  do  your  work  faster,  easier,  and  better. 


ROTO-HOE  easily  coiivcits  to  do  many  other  jobs  for  you-  extend  its  u>c- 
fulne^s  to  every  nioiuh  in  the  year,  and  thus  save  you  more  time  and  money. 


12"  TRIMMER. MULCHER.  for 
vioHe-iit>  trimming,  ntulclitng 
rxtra. 

16'  SNOW  BLOWER.  Rotary  t>i>e; 
IiIouh  >now  otf  to  either  ->ide;  clear.s 
16”  swath:  saves  of  time  and 

work.  Only  $3S  e.xtra. 

20"  ROTO-CUTTER.  This  rotary 
lawn  mower  Kive>  excellent  lawn 
maintenance;  cuts  e\ery  Kras->  blade 
or  weed  regardless  of  height.  ROTO- 
t  rTTER  .Vrtachment  $40. 

ROTO-HOE  basic  unit  fdetailed  in¬ 
formation  alkoveK  >till  selling  at 
l'M7  price  of  only  :51.14  complete.* 

PUMPING  EASY  ANYWHERE 
with  the  i.s  gal.  i>er  minute  centrif¬ 
ugal  pump  tiioiinied  on  .\dapta-Tool 
(  art.  For  draining,  pumping,  irrigat¬ 


ing.  tire  lighting.  You  lan  supply 
%our  own  pump.  <»r  buy  from  y<»iir 
KOTO-HOE  dealer. 

SPRAYING  with  >praygun  and  com- 
!)res>or  is  easy  and  inflei»endent  of 
electrical  outlets!  (jun  and  compre>- 
sor  complete  only  S5-^.75.  lAdapta- 
Tool  Cart  for  attaching  many  other 
tools  is  extra — only  $14.50.) 

ADAPTA-TOOL  CART^xtends  U'-e- 
fulness  of  ROTO-HoE.  Sturdy  steel 
platform  on  J  nib}>er-tired  10”  wheels 
makes  it  possible  to  U'-e  other  tooN 
w'ith  basic  KoTO-llOE  iH>wer  plant 
and  to  take  them  almost  anywhere 
you  want.  Pump,  sprayer,  electric 
generator,  saw,  grinder,  other  tools 
are  easily  mounted  on  this  .Xdapra- 
Tool  Cart  which  costs  only  $14.50 
(no  tools  included). 

*  Slightly  higher  on  West  Coast. 


Look  at  the  value  you  get  for  only  $212. 


ROTO-HOE,  COMPLETE  . $134.00 

ROTO-CUTTER  ATTACHMENT .  40.00 

SNOW  BLOWER  ATTACHMENT .  38.00 


$212.C0 

FREE  DEALER  DEMONSTRATION 

Your  ROTO-HOE  dealer  will  be  glad  to  Uiow  you  how  ROTO-HOE  can 
help  YOU.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  ROTO-HOE,  write  us  for  nearest 
dealer's  name.  FREE  color  catalog  tells  more  information.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  it  today. 

ROTO-HOE  and  Sprayer  Co. 

Box  7,  Newbury,  Ohio 


ROTO-HOE  t  SPRAYER  CO.,  BOX  7,  NEWBURY,  OHIO 

Ves.  I’m  interested  in  learninK  more  about  how  Rt»T()-lli)E  can 
save  me  time  and  work  in  KardeninK  and  lann  care.  I’lea-e  ru-h 
me  your  new  free  color  folder  shown  at  left. 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.D . 

City .  Zone .  State . 
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All-Purpose 
Wagon  Unloader 
YOU  can  do  the 
work  of  THREE  men 


No 

nood 

for 

'•'oxtra 

itiands" 


SILO  CO. 

In  Business  Since  1929 


NO.  CHATHAM 
NEW  YORK 


disc  so  that  it  can  run  in  the  same  track  as 
the  planter  follows  up  the  plow.  While 
Howe  plows,  Shugare  follows  behind  him 
with  the  planter. 

The  40  inches  of  soil  in  between  the 
rows,  much  of  it  turned  up  by  the  plow, 
is  left  unpacked  and  ser\es  as  a  mulch. 
The  tractor  wheels  pro\ide  all  the  seed¬ 
bed  necessary  for  corn  by  packing  down 
the  furrow. 

Here’s  what  Shugars  and  Howe  say 
planting  on  the  furrow  does: 

1.  Saves  labor,  time  and  money. 

2.  Improves  the  structure  of  the  soil 
o\er  a  period  of  years. 

3.  Makes  more  moisture  available  to 
the  crop  during  the  important  earing  and 
tasscling  periods. 

4.  Reduces  and  eases  the  number  of 
cultivations  required. 

5.  Cuts  the  amount  of  run-ofT  and 
washing  in  a  field. 

6.  Eliminates  the  need  for  some  conser¬ 
vation  practices  such  as  strip  cropping 
and  waterways. 

Howe  and  Shugars  disagree  on  the 
amount  of  money  saved  in  s«-edbed  pre¬ 
paration.  Shugars  thinks  its  about  $8  an 
acre. 

Howe  claims  its  more  like  $1.t.  The 
method  eliminates  the  fuel,  labor,  and 
wear  and  tear  on  the  tractor  usually  re¬ 
quired  in  the  discing,  dragging,  and  two 
or  three  cultivations  the  opeiation  saves. 

“Wt*  get  more  value  from  the  humus  in 
the  soil.  .\11  our  corn  is  so  green  and 
high  that  in  most  years  we  don’t  need  a 
side  dressing  of  plant  food,”  Howe  points 
out.  “If  a  field  was  in  heavy  sod,  it’s  sur¬ 
prising  how  soon  the  sod  rots.  In  five 
weeks  after  plowing  it  will  have  rotted. 
I’ve  plowed  up  fields  where  the  soil  was 
packed  down  with  conventional  seedbed 
preparations  and  found  the  sod  that  was 
turned  over  two  years  before. 

“Moisture  is  more  evenly  distributed,” 
Howe  goes  on.  neighbor,  Joe  Oehlhaf- 
fen.  planted  his  field  corn  on  the  furrow- 
last  year  on  land  that  was  all  knolls  and 
hills.  There  wasn’t  a  bit  of  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  corn  anywhere  in  the  field. 
You  don’t  get  wet  spots  and  you  have 
eight  inches  of  mulch,  forty  inches  wide 
between  the  rows  to  soak  up  all  moisture.” 

“The  corn  gets  a  start  on  the  weeds, 
too.”  .Andy  Shugats  puts  in.  “It’s  12  to  18 
inches  high  most  years  before  the  weeds 
ever  get  started  in  the  row.  Then  you 
can  burv-  them  easily  with  one  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  the  loose  soil  betwt^-n  the  rows, 
weed  seeds  sonu-times  don’t  germinate 
until  fall.  Herb  Ford  over  here  cultivated 
his  field  corn  only  once  last  year.  A 
man  can  get  away  with  two  and  at  the 
most  three  cultivations.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  who  planted  in  the  conv-entional 
manner  this  year  had  to  cultivate  five 
times.” 

Some  of  their  popcorn  fields  will  go 
better  than  two  tons  to  the  acre  this  year 
— a  rarity  in  Michigan  pop  corn  grow-ing. 
George  Fritz  who  also  lives  in  Van  Buren 


WSEND  TODAY  for  this  brand- 
new  catalog.  Lists  34  plans  for 
modern,  low-cost  Exterior  ply¬ 
wood  farm  buildings.  Each  listing 
has  illustration,  description,  source  of  plan-  Write 
Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association,  Tacoma  2, 
Washington. 

And  remember,  for  fast,  ti^t,  durable  construc¬ 
tion  choose  Exterior-type  Douglas  fir  plywood. 
EXT-DFPA*  on  panm  means  waterproof  glue. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FARM  OR  ESTATE 
WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 


Work,  Money 


For  almost  a  half  century,  we  hove  been 
supplying  Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese, 
Peafowl,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  and  other  beauti¬ 
ful  and  exotic  birds  throughout  the  world. 
Write  for  latest  prices. 


gy  using  a  fast,  efficient  Booms  Wagon  Un- 
looder,  you  con  easily  handle  5  tons  of 
any  crop  in  just  7  minutes.  Simply  attach  this 
tested,  proved  unit  to  any  flat-bed  wagon; 
team  it  with  any  blower,  elevator  or  convey¬ 
or;  and  hook  it  up  to  either  gas  or  electric 
power.  It  will  never  tip,  tilt  or  turn  over  .  .  . 
and  there  are  two  running  speeds  for  con¬ 
stant  load  control.  See  your  dealer  or  write 
for  an  illustrated  folder. 


Mackensen  Bird  Farm 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Breeders  Importers,  Exporters 
of  birds  since  1904 


Outlay  Standard  Breed 
Averages  U.  S.  Contests 
BERRY’S  ^ 

Rug)|ed-as-a-MuIe  Um 

BERIGOLDS  m  ^ 


NO.  152 

Boocs,  Chaps,  Shirts, 
^  Hats,  SatUles 


In  1952  egg  laving  con¬ 
tests  just  finished.  Berry’s 
Berigolds  met  the  cream 
of  .America's  most  famous 
breeding  faims.  Berigolds 
outlaid  the  average  of 
these  great  breeders  as 
follows:  PEN  83,  N.  Y. 

State,  28.8  eggs  per  hen 
over  all  entries;  .Arizona 
39.2  eggs  over  the  stan- 
dard-breds;  Missouri  Pen 
33,  67.4  eggs  per  hen 
over  all  entries. 

Highest  U.  S.  Pen 
Bl.  Australorps 

Berry's  Black  Australorps  led 
entire  L^S.  both  for  high  pen 
and  high  hen.  Outstanding 
White  I.,eghorn  records,  too. 

Further  evidenie  of  breeding 
in  Berry's  original  world's 
largest-selling  Austra-Whites. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Let  us  show  you  how  crossing 
of  world's  champion  laving 
breeds  and  broiler  strains  pays 
off.  Sensctional  feed  conver¬ 
sion  ratios.  Intensified  vigor, 
vrowth.  production,  livability. 

(.atalog  also  describes  NEW 
BERVKINGS  —  entirely  new 
top-inarket-weight  broiler  with 
out.staiiding  feed  economy. 
f:hickrii  of  Tomorrow  compe¬ 
tition.  Leading  purebreeds, 
pedigree-.ired  —  scxed  or  as 
hatched.  Write  for  catalog, 
pric-es. 

BERRY  BROTHERS 

Ceorjle  Berry  (Write  Ernest  Berry 

1507  .Ajax  Koad  Either  1507  Sunflower  Rd. 

OlilNCY,  ILL.  Address)  NEWTON.  KANS. 


Whether  for  pride  or  profit  .  .  .  business  minded 
farmers  are  promoting  their  products — advertising 
their  farms  and  livestock  breeds  .  ,  .  with  Suc¬ 
cessful  Signs.  A'ou  can  put  up  inexpensive  signs 
and  other  farm  markers  with  authentic 

livestock  illustrations  and  plain,  easy-lo-read  letters 
on  barns,  trucks  or  on  a  farm  sign.  .Attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  farm  and  the  breeds  you  feature. 
You  can  even  wear  a  good-looking,  hand-processed 
breed  necktie.  Write  today  for  our  complete 
catalog.  It’s  free. 

SUCCESSFUL  SIGN  CO. 

1251  Mound  Avonuc  Rocino  12,  WUeonsin 


Save  Time 
and  Money 


Sell  eggs  a  month  ear* 
lief-  Save  time,  labor, 
fuel  and  brooder  ex* 
pense.  nightwatching  and 
risk  of  loss.  Fill  your 
poultry  hou^^e  with  big. 
powerful  STARTED 
PULLETS  from  the^e 
year-round  egg  Nen^a- 
tions.  Started  cockerels 
enable  you  to  market 
UNIFORM,  plump  cotk- 
erels  as  desired  on  a 
reliable  schedule,  and  at 
a  heavy  saving  Write 
for  free  catalog. 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 


pRtces 

POSTPAID 


1>KI (.L  only  $4  70 
with  Marker  $^.15 
with  ex.  hotM>er 
for  fertilizer.  $.=>.0.^ 
with  l>oth  marler 
w  and  hop|*er 


with  this  little  drill  that  tows 
pinches,  pockets,  or  pounds 
without  dribble  or  waste. 
Irdened  for  more  than  40 
kinds  of  Dower  ond 
vegetoble  seeds 
Sows,  covers,  marks 
neiit  row  m  one  oper-  j 

otion.  ERceHeni  for  J 

distributing  fertilizer  ^ 
olongside  the  row. 


Write  for  free  circular  F 


County,  got  one  of  the  best  yields  of  silage 
<  orn  he  has  ever  had  last  year  by  planting 
on  the  furrow,  even  though  the  field  was 
not  sown  until  late  in  June. 

The  method  also  has  its  eonservation 
value  aeeording  to  Shugars. 

“One  of  our  fields  had  a  washout.  We 
plowed  and  planted  it  in  this  manner 
and  now  there  isn’t  a  sign  of  a  washout. 
\Vhen  your  soil  is  loose  and  ean  absorb 
the  water  you  ean’t  have  runofT.  In 
.\ugust  during  a  dr>’  year  when  fields  are 
baked  hard  even  our  elay  soils  are  loose 
and  friable.  We’ve  had  other  farmers, 
who  eouldn’t  even  dent  their  fields  with 
a  cultivator,  come  over  and  examine  our 
tools  to  see  what  we  were  using  to  cul¬ 
tivate. 

“You  see,”  explains  Shugars.  “in  chang¬ 
ing  over  from  horses  to  tractors,  we  have 
packed  down  our  soil  too  much  and 
broken  down  its  stmeture.  By  planting 
on  the  furrow,  we  eliminate  a  lot  of  those 
trips  across  the  field  and  save  the  struc- 
^  ture.” 

The  method  has  also  allowed  the  two 
men  to  plant  corn  on  some  of  their  fields 
for  the  last  five  years  running  with  con¬ 
stant  and  evident  build-up  in  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  according  to  Howe. 

“By  speeding  up  germination  of  the 
seed,  planting  on  the  furrow  has  hastened 
the  maturity  date  of  some  corn  fields  by 
eight  to  ten  davs.” 

Both  men  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
a  small  tractor  with  a  wheel  base  that 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  that  of  the  planter 
must  be  used. 

“We  just  take  the  rear  wheels  off  and 
put  them  on  again  on  the  side  of  the 
wheel  disc,”  explains  Howe. 

“The  whole  secret  of  the  operation  is  a 
good  job  of  plowing,”  says  Shugars.  “The 
furrows  must  lay  ovi’r  nicely.  If  they 
don’t  and  vou  have  chunks  here  and 
chunks  there,  you  will  havi'  a  lot  of  diffi¬ 
culty  planting  the  field.” 

Farming  on  Stills 

Irving  Borchers  of  Monmouth,  Illinois, 
does  custom  farming  in  the  center  of  un- 
«-nding  fields  of  corn  that  grow  along  the 
Mississippppi  River.  Early  in  the  game 
he  made  a  detasselling  machine — a  trac¬ 
tor  on  stilts.  Then,  about  five  years  ago, 
he  began  to  think  about  using  this  expen¬ 
sive  outfit  for  more  than  just  a  few  weeks 
a  year.  In  his  new  Warren  Hi-CIearance 
machine  he  has  a  versatile  machine  that 
can  be  used  all  through  the  corn  season. 
It  is  p)owered  by  an  International  tractor 
and  carries  a  275  gallon  tank  between  the 
rear  wheels.  As  a  sprayer,  its  pump  throws 
out  a  high-pressure  mist  over  a  40-foot 
width  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  weed 
control  or  spraying  the  corn  for  ear 
worms.  The  spray  boom  is  hydraulically 
controlled  from  a  distance  of  1 fo*’! 
from  the  ground  up  to  8/2  feet.  Using  a 
lower  pressure,  the  tank  can  be  connected 
to  cultivator  tines  and  put  to  work  side 
dressing  com  (see  photograph  on  page 


32)  with  liejuid  fertilizer.  Having  high 
clearance,  the  machine  can  be  run  through 
the  eorn  no  matter  how  high  it  grows.  In 
the  fall,  a  set  of  revolving  knives  arc  at¬ 
tached  to  the  front  of  the  machine  and 
it  is  run  through  the  rows  just  as  the  corn 
is  ready  to  ripen,  when  the  moisture  range 
is  38^^^  to  42^r.  By  chopping  off  tassels, 
the  corn  has  been  made  to  ripen  as  much 
as  two  weeks  earlier. 


Before  the  corn  is  picked,  the  machine 
has  been  used  to  plant  wheat  between 
the  rows  using  Planet  planters  pulled 
behind  the  tractor  and  hydraulically  con¬ 
trolled.  .\  final  spray  operation  of  the 
year  is  given  the  corn  stalks  after  picking, 
using  a  high  nitrogen  liquid  fertilizer. 

By  spring,  the  decomposition  caused  bv 
this  spray  makes  the  stalks  crumble  onto 
the  ground  and  they  arc  ready  to  add 


AUTOMATICALLY  UNLOADS 


Chopped  Hay  •  Ear  Corn  •  Corn  Silage 


Wrilm  for  from  liferaturm 


HELIX  CORPORATION 

DE^T.  22-A  CROWN  POINT,  INO. 


pro  driven 


This  Convey-O-Matic  wagon  unloader  un¬ 
loads  everything  .  . .  chopped  hay,  ear  corn, 
corn  silage,  small  grain,  fence  posts,  gravel, 
dirt  and  lime.  ‘‘It  floats  the  load,”  on  an 
acid-resistant  conveyor  belt  which  lasts  a 
lifetime.  2  ft.  extension  sides  available  to 
suit  job.  20  unloading  speeds. 

If  vou  want  to  unload  any  material  at  right 
angles  into  feed  bunks,  self  feeders,  en¬ 
silage  blowers,  small  portable  elevator 
hoppers,  one  man  can  do  the  job  from  the 
tractor  seat  with  a  new  attachment  —  the 
Helix-Cross-Conveyor. 


;4m&Uccut  CROP  DRYERS 


HEATED  AIR  DRYERS 

Two  sizes —  portable— 
they  dry  right  now. 


STRAIGHT 
AIR  DRYER 

A  complete 
form  drying  fon. 


MOISTURE  TESTER 

For  all  crops. 
Saves  guess  work. 


FOR  ALl  CROPS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM 

See  American  for  the  complete  crop  drying 
line.  Straight  air  fans — heated  air  dryers  — 
moisture  testers  —  and  accessories;  all  de¬ 
signed  for  ready  farm  use. 

^’ou  can  own  an  American  Drying  Unit 
regardless  of  the  size  of  your  farm — and  the 
corn,  grain,  seeds  and  hay  you  save  will  rap¬ 
idly  buy  that  dryer  for  you.  There  is  a 
distributor  near  you  w  ho  can  recommend  the 
American  Drying  Equipment  best  suited  to 
your  farming  operation. 

Senif  for  complete  information  today. 


AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS 


ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 


Yov  €aH  borrow  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  book m mm 

At  lut  there  la  a  medical  ^ide  for  treatment  of  farm  animals  that  it  tel- 
entilieally  accurate,  yet  written  and  illustrated  so  plainly  that  m^y  of  the 
tasks  that  formerly  required  a  Veterinarian  ean  now  be  done  by  the  farmer. 
For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  Insemination,  read  how  to  get  semen — how 
to  test  for  purity— how  to  store— how  to  ship— how  to  inseminate.  Learn 
how  to  get  prise  stock  at  low  cost  by  breeding  twenty  to  thirty  cows  from 
one  ordinary  service— how  to  breed  from  young  bulls  too  small  to  serve— 
from  older  bulls  whose  great  sise  might  injure  cows.  This  is  only  one  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  384-page  book  that  Lwwla  Browiflold  kaa  said  “aw  farwsar 
sisaald  ba  ssHbaist.”  Its  117  other  chapters  give  you  exact 
and  simple  instructions  for  diagnosing  all  the  diseases  of 
farm  anunals.  They  show  you  how  to  tell  one  disease  from 
another— even  when  symptoms  are  similar— which  are  cur¬ 
able — which  are  not— what  to  do  to  protect  other  animals 
—what  semma,  vaccines,  or  medicines  to  give.  And  230  pic¬ 
tures  show  you  exactly  how  to  give  these  medicines.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  it  ever  before.  Almost  a  quarter  million  copies  sold. 


HOW  TO  DO 
IT  YOURSELF! 


Just  Send  Name!— HO  MONEY 

No  deposit.  NoC.O.D.  No  cash.  No  obligation.  Just  like 
borrowing  from  a  neighbor.  Send  your  name,  and  Mr. 
Stamm,  the  author  of  "Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers,” 
will  lend  you  a  copy  free,  postage  prepaid.  Send  coupon  or 
postcard  now.  This  book  may  save  valuable  animals  for  you. 

WINDSOR  PRESS.  A  Divinon  of  Popular  Meekaniet 

300  C.  Ontarto  St.,  Owpt.  S-C  .  CMICAOO  13.  ILL. 


P WINDSOR  PRESS.  Dopt.  35-C^ 

I  200  LOntarto  SL.CMc^w  11,  W.  | 

■  MAIL  "Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers”  R 
postage  prepaid  for  SEVEN  DAYS  Z 

IFREE  READING.  Nosalesmansrill  call.  | 
At  end  of  7  days  1  erill  return  it  and  owe  n 

■  nothing,  or  1  will  remit  fl.X  in  full  pay-  I 
ment. 
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nitrogen  and  organic  matter  when  turned 
under. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  speed-ups 
in  the  eorn-wheat-elover  rotation  is  tak¬ 
ing  plaee  in  Indiana.  John  Carson  and 
his  son,  Frank,  are  farming  471  aeres  near 
Liberty.  As  soon  as  they  get  past  the 
wheat  fly-free  date  in  the  fall,  they  hop 
on  their  “bugs” — as  they  call  their  small 
four-wheel  Garden-All  tractors — and  start 
planting  wheat.  They  use  a  five-tube 
McCormack,  one-row  wheat  drill:  one 
traetor  can  plant  an  acre  an  hour.  Last 
fall  they  had  85  acres  planted  by  the  10th 
of  October  and  by  the  time  they  started 
to  pick  corn  the  wheat  was  three  inches 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST 
YOU  TO  PRODUCE: 


a  cwt:  of  milk? 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  BULLETIN 


Cut  production  costs 
Raise  better  stocks: 

by  feeding  dehydrated  forage— 
FLASH  DRIED 


with  ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS 


TODAY,  more  than  ever,  you  must  use  the  least  expensive  feed  you  can  get  in  order 


to  produce  meat,  milk,  eggs,  butter  and  poultry  at  a  profit.  Quick  “flash”  dehydra*  PLANTING  WHE.AT  between  rows  of  corn. 


tion  of  forage  crops  at  the  peak  of  their  nutritional  value,  is  the  answer  to  low-cost 
feeding. 

“Flash  dried”  forage  retains  the  highest  possible  percent  of  nature’s  proteins, 
carotene  and  minerals  to  provide  green-pasture  nutrition  in  winter  rations.  You 
save  on  grain  feeding  and  there’s  no  need  to  buy  expensive  supplements  and  con¬ 
centrates.  Compare  the  relative  food  values  shown  in  the  chart  below  and  you’ll 
see  why  dehydrated  forage  crops  are  your  best  bet  for  lowest  cost  feeding.  And 
on-the-spot  processing  of  your  own  crops  eliminates  transportation  costs. 

Farmers  report  that  their  Ardrier  Dehydrators  are  paying  for  themselves  in  a 
short  time.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  all  the  advantages  of  “flash”  drying  your 
crops  with  Ardrier  Dehydrators. 


OiHYORATBO 

i  ».5% 

1  3».5% 


1  1  OATS  parley 


Find  out  how  you  can  feed 
GREEN-PASTURE  NUTRITION 
all  year  'round ...  at  low  cost. 

Thtrt’t  mer*  to  dthydroling  forag*  crept  than  |utl 
simple  drying.  The  “Bath”  drying  principle  of 
Ardrier  Dehydreters  previdet  olmetl  intlontene- 
ews  drying  in  intense  heel,  yet  with  the  lew 
preduct  temperoture  that  assures  full  preserve- 
tien  ef  pretein  and  caretene  values. 

Mail  the  ceupen  teday  far  literature  describing 
off  the  ecenemy  features  ef  Ardrier  Dehydreters 
and  find  hew  te  save  en  yeur  feeding  casts. 


ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY,  Dept.  4t13 
304B  W.  Mentana  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
Gentlemen:  Please  tend  me  Ardrier  Dehydrater 
Bulletin  Ne.  ARD-51405 


Street  er  RFD . 


Says  John  Carson,  “Two  years  ago 
when  we  planted  wheat  after  we  picked 
corn,  it  got  frozen  out.  That’s  when  we 
decided  to  try  between-the-row  planting. 
Last  year  we  got  our  wheat  off  to  a  good 
start  by  planting  with  little  tractors  be¬ 
fore  corn  picking  time,  and  we  averaged 
35  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  wheat. 

“We  use  300  pounds  of  3-12-12  to  the 
acre  in  the  wheat  drill  and  it  really  pops 
out  of  the  ground.” 

Farmers  are  learning  that  the  way 
fertilizer  has  been  used  in  the  past  is  not 
always  the  right  way.  In  the  old  days 
they  would  cut  down  on  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  corn-cropping  when  prices  were 
declining.  By  doing  this  they  would  cut 
down  on  their  yield  and  make  the  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  corn  go  higher. 
For  there  are  fixed  costs  in  raising  corn, 
that  stay  the  same  whether  you  get  45 
bushels  or  65  bushels;  plowing,  planting, 
cultivating  and  even  picking  costs  nearly 
the  same. 

It’s  a  good  bet  to  build  your  soil  and 
build  your  eorn  yield  with  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Dr.  Aaron  Baxter,  a  native  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  has  been  an  agronomist  uith  C:oke  Oven  Am¬ 
monia  Research  Bureau  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  since  1949. 
He  got  bis  B.S,  def^ee  in  Agriculture  from  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1938.  .After  graduation  he  served 
.Alabama  Polytechnic  as  assistant  agronomist  and  soil 
surveyor  until  he  entered  the  army  in  1941.  He  received 
the  I^.  D.  degree  from  Ohio  State  University  in  1950. 
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It’s  performance  that  counts  in  a  forage  harvester. 
That’s  where  Papec  shines.  .Again  and  again  owners  tell 
us  how  their  PapR'c  forage  harvesters  have  out-performed 
other  makes  of  harvesters  in  field  trials  and  day  by  day 
operations. 

These  e.\clusi\e  Papec  features  are  the  reasons  why  .  .  . 

•  E.xtra  Heavy  Cutting  Wheel  •  .Adjustable  Hay  Pick-up 
Fingers  '  Patented)  •  .Axles  .Adjustable  Forward.  Backward, 
Up  and  Down  for  row  ridge  clearance  and  better  balance 

•  Patented  Silage  Shelf  •  Patented  Finger  Feed  Roll 

•  Better  Knives  •  Special  Super-rigid  Main  Frame 

•  Bigger  Wheels  for  Easier  Traction. 

Two  models,  both  axailable  with  engine  or  power 
take-off  drive,  and  cutter  bar  attachment. 


For  MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
USE  a  PAPEC  Model  No.  45  CROP  BLOWER 


Full  10  feet  long  TILTING  Hopper  .  .  .  .Adjustable  Throat 
Opening  .  .  .  Easily  Removable  Wheels  and  .Axles  .  .  .  Unloading 
.Attachment  available.  See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  FREE  booklet  describing  Papec  Forage  Harvesters  and 
Crop  Blowers. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  111  North  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  NEW  FREE*  CATALOG  on  Papec  Forage 
Harvesters  and  Crop  Blowers. 

NAME  . 

STREET  or  RFD  . 


TOWN  .  STATE 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  HAV  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  •  CROP 
■LOWERS  •  HAMMER  MILLS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


Name 


Address 


.  ('ounty .  Slate  . 

Check  here  if  you  would  like  information  about  becoming  a 
Kototiller  Dealer. 
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rardening  more  |»roiU* 
Ifs  a  year  ’round 
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s  the  world  over. 
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NEW  1953  GASOLINE-ELECTRIC,  / 
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ROTfiTII.T.FR  and  ROT(»*ETTK 
are  exclu:«ive  trademark*;  of 
ROTOTILLER.  Inc.,  Troy.  New  York 


PEkFORMS  MIRACLES  IN  MINUTES— THE  YEAR  'ROUND! 

TTOW  would  Nou  like  a  MECHANICAL  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  sod — without  changing  attach 
HANDYMAN  to  take  over  all  of  vour  tnents.  Then  in  less  than  60  seconds — with  amazing 


back-breaking  lawn  and  garden  jobs?  ONE 
easy-to-use  machine  that  can  “breeze 
through”  the  work  of  12  different  skilled 
hired  hands  in  one  day — all  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $I  a  day! 

IMAGINE  being  able  to  grow  “blue 
ribbon”  fruits  and  vegetables  without  being 
a  slave  to  your  garden!  Think  of  your 
grounds  as  the  showplace  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  .  .  .  with  a  velvet-smooth  lawn  .  .  . 
prize-winning  roses  .  .  .  magniheent  borders. 
Vour  own  deep-down  pride  in  being  able  to 
get  garden  chores  done  F.AST — with  LESS 
WORK,  and  for  LESS  money! 

MORE  Lawn  and  Garden  Beauty— with  LESS  Work! 

W’ith  the  new  1953  Gasoline-Electric 
ROTOTILLER  you  can  prepare  a  seed  bed 


in  any  kind  of  soil  or  sod — without  changing  attach 
ments.  Then  in  less  than  60  seconds — with  amazing 
low-cost  Lightning-Change  attachments 
your  ROTOTILLER  becomes  a  p>ower 
LAWN  MOWER  ...  a  COM  POSTER 
that  composts  right  in  the 
garden  itself  ...  a  CULTI- 
V.^TOR  that  cultivates  with 
minimum  damage  to  plant 
roots  ...  a  powerful  ROT.^- 
RY  MULCHER  MOWER... 
a  SPR.WER  ...  an  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  CHAIN  S.\W...  PORT¬ 
ABLE  GENER.ATOR  —  and 
that's  only  the  beginning! 

Whether  it's  plowing  snow 
or  mowing  lawns ;  hauling  top¬ 
soil  or  pumping  water,  your 
ROTOTILLER  does  it  more 
quickh,  with  less  effort.  Why  not 
make  \our  garden  and  lawn  work  a 
joy  instead  of  a  headache? 


ROTOTILLER.  Inc..  Dept.  94 
Troy,  New  Torfc 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  your  FREE  B(K)K  telling 
me  all  aliout  the  New  1953  Gasoline-Electric  ROTOTILLER  and  its 
many  Lightning-l  hange  Attachments.  Also  send  me  FREE  your 
Book  and  Planting  Chart  telling  everything  I'll  ever  need  to  know 
to  increase  soil  fertility — at  low  cost — with  Green  Manure. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
to  Get  the  Whole  Wonderful  Story 

See  for  yourself,  in  this  big  68-page  book  of 
how-to-do-it  pictures,  just  how  much  more  a 
ROTOTILLER  can  do  for  \ou.  It's  FREE; 

there  is  no  obligation.  W'e  will 
-1  V  send  along  prices  and  the 

,  \  V  name  of  your  nearest  ROTO- 

\  '"‘ijiSir*  TILLER  Dealer,  just  in  case 
i  \  \  M  you’d  like  a  Free  Demonstra- 

\wtion.  W'rite  today  to:  ROTO- 
i\  ^  \f  TILLER,  Inc.,  Dept.  94,  Troy, 
New  York. 


The  Ainazilii;  Rototillri 
Doe>  a  Whole  Day’s  Gar¬ 
dening  Chores  in  an  Hour! 


Also  FREE— Book  and  Planting  Chart 
Tells  Everything  You  Want  to  Know 
About  GREEN  MANURES 

Yours  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
— a  valuable  Planting  Chart  by 
Dr.  T.  H.  Everett.  Covers  50 
different  green  manure  crops. 
Tells  which  varieties  to  sow  in 
what  soil,  when,  where,  and 
how  to  plant — and  much  more. 
Picture-packed  68-page  Book 
tells  how  green  manures  work 
soil-enriching  magic.  Tells  and 
shows  how  to  use  them  to  best 
advantage  in  any  soil  or  gar¬ 
den.  Mail  coupon  to  get  your 
FREE  Book  and  Chart  TODAY! 
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\  THESE  ADVANTAGES  GIVE  YOU  NEW  POWER,  COMFORT, 
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NEW,S-^f^ouoUB 


LOWER  COSTS,  REAL  SPEED  IN  THE  FIELD! 


I.  MORE  POWER!  Higher  compression  cylinder  heads,  greater  com¬ 
pression  ratio  give  you  more  power,  with  new  fuel  economy! 

!•  NEW  HIGH  PLATFORM!  This  one  big  feature  gives  you  greater  visi¬ 
bility,  puts  you  up  away  from  dust  and  heat,  provides  ampk  standing 
room  for  a  change  of  pace  while  driving  the  tractor.  Platf  jrm  gives 
a  safe,  solid  foundation  for  new  tractor  seal. 

3,  NEW  IGNITION  SYSTEM!  Double  the  voltage  output  mecns  easier 
starting.  New  position  for  battery  means  easier  servicinj.  Sealed 
beam  lights  make  night  work  easier,  road  travel  safer. 

4.  NEW  STARTER!  Your  Model  UB  will  start  time  and  again  where 
other  tractors  fail.  Shorter  cables  cut  dow  n  power  loss. 

3.  NEW  CENTER  LINE  STEERING  and  “needle  bearing”  universal  joints 
give  you  the  most  responsive,  easy  to  control  tractor  on  the  market 
. . .  equal  vision  or.  both  sides  of  tractor.  Throttle  is  right  under 
the  steering  wheel. 

4.  NEW  SAFETY  FEATURES  include  shield  over  hydraulic  L'ni-Matic 
Jack,  complete  protection  from  working  parts  of  Uni-N  atic  and 
pro  attachments. 

NEW  PRESSURE  COOLING!  Cooling  system  like  most  automobiles 
. . .  sealed  system  cuts  out  anti-freeze  losses. 

3*  AUTOMATIC  WEATHER  CAP  keeps  moisture  out  of  you"  tractor, 
stays  open  automatically  while  tractor  is  operating.  New  extra- 
capacity  fuel  filter. 

3*  NEW  FLOTE-RIOE  SEAT!  You’ve  never  felt  such  comfort!  Sew  seat 
pan,  new  springs  to  take  the  shock,  new  hydraulic  cylinder  to  absorb 
rebound  . . .  weight,  distance  from  steering  column,  and  furrow  level¬ 
ing  adjustments.  Seat  can  be  flipped  back  if  operator  wishes  to  stand. 


10.  NEW  FOOT  CLUTCH  is  located  to  the  left  of  the  steering  column. 
Large  capacity  clutch  and  long  pedal  make  operating  easier. 

11.  NEW  BRAKE  SYSTEM!  You’ll  appreciate  the  longer  brake  pedals 
(both  on  the  right  side  of  the  steering  column) .  . .  disc  type  brakes 

that  operate  on  the  transmission  countershaft _ close  spacing  that 

eliminates  locking  pin  . . .  brakes  that  can  be  locked  in  “on”  position 
by  foot  lever. 

13.  NEW  ROLLER  DRAWBAR  that  can  be  locked  in  place  or  allowed  to 
ro.l  free. 

13.  LIVE  POWER  TAKE-OFF!  Live  PTO  lever  is  convenient  to  operator. 
Pulled  back,  lever  disengages  tractor  wheels  but  allows  PTO  shaft 
to  turn  and  clear  clogged  or  jammed  PTO  implement.  Live  PTO 
is  optional  equipment  on  the  new  UB. 

14.  STELLITE  EXHAUST  VALVE  INSERTS  for  best  high  compression  per¬ 
formance,  longer  wear. 

15.  NEW,  STRONGER  "BOSSES”  on  side  of  transmission  case  provide 
far  greater  strength  for  front-mounted  loaders  or  implements.  Extra 
bolt  holes  fit  a  variety  of  attachments. 

I*.  LIKE  DRIVING  THE  LATEST  MODEL  CAR!  MM  has  designed  the 
new  UB  to  place  the  steering  wheel,  throttle,  clutch,  and  brake 
pedals  right  in  front  of  the  operator  where  they  are  naturally 
and  easily  reached  ...  yet  the  UB  keeps  the  exclusive  MM  Vision- 
lined  design. 

SEE  YOUR  MM  DEALER  NOW  .  .  .  COMPARE  THESE  BIG  TRACTOR 

IMPROVEMENTS.  DISCOVER  HOW  MUCH  MORE  YOU  CAN  GET  FOR 

YOUR  TRACTOR  DOLLAR  WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  MM  MODEL  UB. 
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